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were nursed in want, and in want have they thus far spent th 
days. Their present wretchedness is in no respect their fan] 
it rests entirely on the gcvemmenty of which you, O Q,ue< 
form a part. It is to misgwemment that we are, in a gr 
measure, to attribute the want and starvation now prevailj 
around us, as well as the want and sorrows through whi 
millions hare been passing for years. I write to you, O Q,ue( 
to urge you to use your efforts to bring that system of m 
government which has prodnced such terrible calamities, to 
end. You have it in your power to do much towards effecti 
a happy reformation. We beseech ^ou to do what you can 
f The government enormities to wnich we principally att 
bute the evils under which Great Britain is labouring, are t 
following. First, the land monopoly, or the law of bntj 
AND primogeniture. Secondly, the extra vaoaxt expbnditu 

IN THE CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT. Thirdly, The fooli 

system of taxation which has been so long endured. Fourth! 
The Corn and Navigation Laws, and the restrictions whi 
have been placed upon commerce generaUy. Fifthly, T 
support of a useless and enormous Church Establishmei 
we attribute these evils, in a great measure, to the practice 
restricting; the powers of Government to one particular clas 
instead^of distributing them amongst the good and able of i 
classes. Among iiie measures which we would recommei 
for the relief and lasting benefit of the country, are the follow 
ing. 1 . The immediate and entire abolition of the law of ei 
tau and primogeniture, and the establishment of absolute fr 
trade in land. 2. The abolition of the Stamp duties, and ti 
removal of all obstructions to the transfer of estates, and tl 
general distribution of landed property. 3. A tax on land ai 
houses, in place of every other tax bearing upon industr; 
We would extend the tax to uncultivated land, and in a 
cases make it so heavy, as to oblige the holders of land, either : 
bring it into cultivation, or part with it to those who will do s 
4. Tne abolition of the Navigation laws. 5. The abolition 
the Church Establishment of Great Britain and Ireland, and i\ 
appropriation of all church property to the support of the poo 
and to purposes of general education. 6. Ketrenchment i 
every department of government, whether civil or militar; 
7. A law securing the right of tenants to compensation for a 
improvements made by them upon their farms. 8. Anoth^ 
Reform Bill, giving to every man of age, through the country 
who is not convicted of crime, the right of voting for membei 
of Parliament,— establishing equal electoral districts,— direct 
ing votes in the election of members of Parliament to be takej 



^y ballot,— makiDg FarMaments «nnaal»'--and requiring no 
fualxfieationfl of members of Parliament^ but such as may be 
ceqnired by the persons electing them. 

' You may think what you will, and those that are around 
^on may m^ what they will^ but these are the things which 
ire ^wanted to relieve the distress of the country, to prevent 
khe recurrence of similar distress for the future, and to secure 
peace and prosperity to the population of this empire generallv. 
3?o thoughtful and candid minds the thing is as plain as the 
light. There is not an honest and intelligent man in the 
kingdom, but what knows that the present law of Entail and 
Frimogeniture, and the common system of taxation, which 
throTva the principal burdens of the state on almost everi^ thine 
but that which ought to bear them, are amongst the principal 
causes of our present distress. Talk to John Bright, or W. J. 
Fox, or Richard Cobden, or George Thompson, or an;^ set of 
men that are not blinded by old prejudices, or by an interest 
in the land monopoly, and they will tell you at once, that the 
country can never enjoy that regular prosperity which it ought 
to enjoy, till the land monopoly is abolished, and the burdens 
of the government laid upon the soil. The parties who sup- 
port the land monopoly, and keep up the present system of 
taxation, are chargeable with having caubed the want and fa- 
imine that at present prevail. They have robbed the poor of 
tiieir subsistence. They have deprived them of regular and 
profitable employment. They have murdered miWiov^^ and they 
are murdering numbers more. And it is a shame and a sin*; 
a shame of the deepest dye, and a sin of the most atrocious 
character, that that abhorred monopoly should be allowed to 
remain another year, and that the present system of taxation 
should be continued another month. 

You^have, Queen, amongst many of your subjects, a 
reputation for shrewdness and humanity. People say you are 
both intelligent and well-disposed. I beseech you, prove that 
the good opinion which they have formed of you, is correct. 
1 beseech you, give a proof that you really know something 
about the mterests of nations, and that you are really desirous 
to promote the welfare of your tried and suffering people. 

You cannot but know, Queen, that you are greatly ««- 
dd^ed to the people. You are deriving, for yourself and your 
household, little less than a million a yehi from the people ; 
and your husband and children are deriving, I suppose, above 
a hundred thousand more. Of these vast sums, a very con- 
siderable portion is taken from the poor ; from persons who 
have not sufficient to clothe themselves in decent garment •^ '- 



rent decent houses, toproeaie c<nnf<Hrtable farmtnrey to obtak 
a supply of good and wholesome food, or to secure for thej 
children the benefits of a tolerable education. You must \i 
aware, O Queen, that the only ground on which you can in j 
tice or in reason receive those sums of money from the peop] 
is, that you are the Servant of the people. You can, inreai 
or justice, have no title to them whatever, eaeept as the sem 
of the people. You are bound, therefore, O Queen, as an hon 
woman, either to ^t90 fi/> your income, or to do your best 
render the people, from whom you receive it, service eqi 
in value to its vast amount. Your situation, therefore^ 
as Queen of these realms, binds you to do your utmost td 
secure to the people their rights. And one of the rights of im 
people is, the opportunity, by moderate labour, op obtaik- 

ING SUFFICIENT TO MAINTAIN THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIBf 

IN comfort ; and another of their rights is, a share in ths 

POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

I say you have it in your power to do much towards secuT' 
ing to the people their rights. Were you to express yourself 
plainly and decisively in favour of popular measures, the men 
that are around you would feel themselves obliged either te 
propose such measures to the Parliament, or to give up their 
places, and make way for others to approach you better disposed, 
or more able, to help you in the good work. A plain decisive 
declaration from you, in favour of popular measures, would 
secure their being passed, without delay. The people would 
lift up their voices in your favour by millions, and the sound 
thereof would paralyse your selfish unreasonable opponents, ^vs 
power and success to your friends, and make you the mightiest 
and most popular monarch upon earth. 

We beseech you, Queen, to lay these things to heart. If 
Tou have doubts with respect to the sentiments vre have laid 
before you, we wish you to consult such authors as have writ- 
ten on the subject, or such candid and intelligent men as have 
seriously thought upon the matter. You may depend upon it, 
that there is no necessity whatever, either for men to be left with- 
out employment, or for labour to miss of its reward. You may 
depend upon it, that there is provision made by God for the 
wants of all mankind, if governors and people would unite to do 
their duty. You may depend upon it, that if a country* be 
suffering for want of trade or for want of food, the cause is 
not in any lack of provision on the part of Heaven, but in mis- 
management on the part of governments and nations. And 
you may depend upon this as well, that in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, the principal cause of decline or irregularity in com- 



merce, and prerailing distiress among a peo^e, Uto be found 
in the misconduct of oovEnNMEKTs. I may address you again 
on this subject by and by. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOSBPH BaRKBIU 

P. S. When yon see Lord John Russell, you may tell liim 
that I expect to write to him very shortly on the same subject. 
I wish you would give him a right good scolding, for not 
o^oing on with the work of reform more boldly and bravely. 



THE 8HAKBSS. 

' In the course of debate in the Legislature of H'ew York, on 
[application for special grants of power in holding the property made 
by the Shakers of Niskeuna, in that State, the following rules or 
orders, existing in that Society, became public : 

Contrary to order to inquire into any bargain that the deacons 
have made. 

Contrary to order to go to church with sins unconfessed. 

Contrary to order to go out among the world, or among familiefl^ 
without permission of the elders. 

Contrary to order to shake hands with a world's woman without 
confessing it. 

Contrary to order to shake hands with the world, unless they finii 
tender the hand. 

Contrary to order to play with dogs or cats. 

Contrary to order for a brother and sister to ride together in a 
waggon without company. 

Contrary to order for a brother and sister to pass each other on 
the stairs. 

Contrary to order for a person to go out of the door yard after 
evening meeting. 

Contrary to order to have right and left shoes. 

Contrary to order to pare the heels of shoes under. 

Contrary to order to rea^ newspapers in dwelling houses, at any 
time, unless indulgence for that purpose is granted by elders. 

Contrary to order to fold the left thumb over the right in prayer, 
or when standing up in worship. 

Contrary to order to kneel with the left knee first 

Contrary to order to put the left boot or shoe on first. 

Contrary to order to kneel with handkerchief in hand. 

Contrary to order to put the left foot on the stairs first, when 
ascending.* 

I had rather die of hunger in a ditch, than belong to such a com- 
muuity. Let me have fkehdok; freedom first, and bread after- 
wards : and if I cannot have bread without becoming a slave, with- 
out renouncing my manhood, let me die.— En. 



AdmonitionB and Prophecies. 

March 1. — Many meetings will be held about this season, 
which will inspire the supporters of religious and political cor- 
ruption with serious alarm. The human inyentionB whicl 
have been mixed up with divine revelationsy and the wicked 
Jaws and mischievous institutions which have been enacted in 
the name of justice and goyemment, will meet with some tre< 
mendous assaults. A set of men who care more for the inter- 
eats of truth and suffering humanity, than they do for kings 
and priests, may be expected to cause considerable excitement 
in different parts of the country, and the result will probably 
be, to make priestly deceit and govemmei^t injustice, more diffi- 
cult matters than they have been for many generations past. 

— 2. — A great many falsehoods will this day be uttered in 
the name of Christ, and a great deal of hypocritical villanj 
will be practised under the name of religion. We are als€ 
greatly mistaken, if the people will not be made, by some hor- 
rible system of injustice, to pay a great price for the lies which 
will be told them, and for the nypocritical villanies which \\ill 
be practised in their midst. 

— 3. — Long before this there will have been a creat deal of 
talk in the House of Commons, but no great abundance of 
honest, straightforward, beneficent legislation. The Radical 
members will have uttered several speeches, but it is question^ 
able whether many of them will have come out fully in favour 
of the rights of the people at large, and in opposition to the 
long-continued and unblushing iniquities of aristocratical 
legislation. But something, I see, will depend on the course 
which the people take. If wise and vigorous attempts are 
made amongst the people, to diffuse through the country right 
views on matters of government, the Radical members of the 
House of Commons will feel stronger, and will, in consequence, 
wax bolder, and will both attempt ai^ accomplish more than 
they would otherwise be able to do. But if the people at large 
be quiet, — if no great and well-directed efforts are made to 
enlighten the minds of the people on matters of government,— 
if no great and well-directed efforts ai-e made to expose the 
iniquity of class legislation, the wickedness of many of our 
existing laws, and the mischievous tendency of several of our 
public institutions, the friends of corruption will feel strong 
and wax bold, and will brow-beat and overbear the few Radical 
members, and give to government iniquity £resh strength and 
life. 

— • 4.-^A certain man, whoie name shall not be mentioned 



^r i;he present, will be v^xy greatly and very agreeably dis- 
ippointedy if he should find that either of the members for 
[^eds has, up to this time, done any thing in the Honae of 
Z)ommons, worth doing ; he will also be disappointed if the one 
tailed a Whig, should not prove as useless or as mischieyous as 
Jie one called a Tory. 

— 5. — ^A great and a general dissatisfaction will prevail 
ibout this period among many of the electors, and most of the 
ion-electors, of the Borough of Leeds, arising from a conyiction 
;hat their representatives in Parliament are a dishonour to 
.hem. The Borough had better be without representatives, 
mless a great and a general effort be made by lectures, tracts, 
ind public meetings, to enlighten the people of Leeds and the 
Qeighbourhood on the true principles of Grovemment, and thus 
prepare them for electing better representatives. 

— 6. — Several of the Whig -aristocrats will about this time 
turn Conservatives, for the puriH>se of checking; the radical 
tendencies of the a^e, and preventing the work of political re-> 
Formation from being earned forward. Whether they will 
make known their conversion or not, is doubtful ; but they will 
secretly co-operate with the enemies of freedom, and do their 
atmost to thwart and discourage the men who would do jus- 
tice to the people. We have received an intimation from high 
quarters, from one well acquainted with the nobility so cad- 
led, to the effect, that the man who trusts in an aristocrat is a 
fool. We would therefore advise the people not to trust in 
men's fair professions and smooth talk, if their connection 
with the corrupt institutions of society,. or with aristocratical 
families, be such, as to make it their interest to betray the 
cause of the people into the hands of their oppressors and 
plunderers. 

— 7. — ^The Committee appointed by Parliament to inquire 
into the cause of commercial and national distress, unless they 
have less ^ood sense and humanity than we would wish themtto 
possess, will publish a report to the effect, that our commercial 
and national distress is to be traced, on the one hand, to bad 
government, and on the other, to ignorance, intemperance, and 
the lack of principle amongst many of the people. They will 
especially trace our distress to the mischievous operation of the 
law of Entail and Primogeniture, of the Com and Provision 
laws, of the unjust system of taxation which has been followed 
for so many generations past, of the profligate expendituro 
in War and Military establishments, of the Church establish- 
ments of England and Ireland, including the system of Tithes^ 
and of the Navigation Laws. Some very plain hints wiH also ba 



^ren, that tltis wieked and misehierous system of legislation 
IS to be attributed, in a great measure, to the fact that the 
legislative power has been in the hands of a privileged class, 
instead of being placed in the hands of the true representatives 
of the nation. The Committee will recommend, unless, as we 
aay, they have less good sense and humanity than we would, 
have them to possess, that the law of Entail and Primogeni- 
ture be at once abolished, both in England and Ireland ; that 
every facility be afforded for the transfer of estates to persons 
who are able and disposed to cultivate them ; that the Stamp 
laws generally be revised ; that a tax be laid upon land, 
whether cultivated or not ; that the suspension of the Com 
law and Provision laws be continued, until the free-trade Act 
comes full into force ; that the Navigation laws be at once abol- 
ished ; that the property of the Church be proclaimed to be the 
property of the public, and that all new priests and bishops 
shall be made with the understanding, that they be supported 
li>y the voluntary contributions of those who have their ser- 
vices ; and that the tenant's right to compensation for all im- 
provements made upon lands be secured by law. The report 
will also recommend, if it be such as we could wish, that a 
proclamation be published by the Government, calling upon 
the people to desert public houses, gin-shops, and beer-shops ; 
to give up brewing at home ; to adopt the principle of teetotal- 
ism, ana employ whatever spare money they may have, in 
providing for themselves comfortable houses, good furniture, 
plenty of books, and the best instructions for their, ohildren ; 
and that the wealthier classes set the poor the example of tee- 
totalism. ' It will also recommend, that a law he enacted, mak- 
ing seduction felony, requiring every man to support his own 
children in comfort, and to provide for their education and suc- 
cess in life, whether they be bom in wedlock or not, and in all 
cases, wherever a man's estate is sufficient, requiring that the 
injured female shall be entitled to a liberal allowance from hei 
seducer, sufficient to enable her to support herself in comfort. 
It will also recommend, that retrenchment be instantly made 
in the royal household, and in the military department, and 
that those in high places be urged to set an example of disinter- 
ested public service. The committee will also recommend, un- 
less, as we say, they have less good sense and humanity than 
we would wish them to have, that the representative system nf 
the country be instantly reformed ; that the right of voting for 
members of Parliament be given to every man of age, who 
^^pnorts himself by honest industry ; that vote by ballot be 
^ in elections for members of Parliament ;.that Parliamentft 



be cliosen annually ; that no qaallfication shall he required of 
members of Parliament, except such qualifications as may he 
required of them by those who elect thcro, and that the power 
and government of these realms he withdrawn from a ckui^ 
a,nd secured to the pboflb and theib bbprbsbntatitm, 
tb.rough all future ages of time. 

^ — 8. — Let that gentleman who is making nse of accomme- 
dation bills, beware lest he take a step too far. He has taken 
a step too far already, in fact, thongh he has not yet placed 
liiiuself within the reach of the law ; hut the course he has 
been pursuing wiU expose him to the temptation of going still 
farther. The transition from accommodation bills to for^ry 
is exceedingly easy. Remember Mr. Blenkinsop, of Basmg^ 

ball Street, Leeds, and Mr. W. R. of , who did the same 

d.eed» but escaped the dungeon. 

— 9, — ^A gentleman will find out to day, that it Is much 
more easy to make promises, than it is to keep them. Happy 
-will it be for him, if the difficulties in which his former pro- 
mises are now involving him, make him more careful what 
promises he makes for the future. If you can pay the debt 
that is demanded of you, pay it now, and do not, to obtain a 
little relief for the present, make promises which you shall 
find yourself unable to perform hereafter. Get straight, and 
keep so, if you wish to go on comfortably and creditably. 

— 10. — ^A mournful procession passes along towards the 
church. The neighbours are carrying to his last long home 
a man who has perished of starvation. He spent the vigour of 
his youth, and uie strength of his riper years, in supporting 
himself and his wife, and in rearing a numerous family. He 
never knew what it was to enjoy life to advantage, for hia 
labour always exhausted his strength and his spirits. He 
has existed^ but hardly lived. He has kept his bodv alive^ but 
not in hecUth and vigour. His soul too has livedy but never 
been fairly developed. Scarcely able to obtain sufficient bread, 
how could he procure a supply of books ? The pressure of 
the times has at length overwhelmed him. Nine months did 
he seek for employment in vaui. Nine months did he labour 
to support himself and his family without employment, in 
hopes that better days would come by and bye. But, alas, 
he noped and waited in vain. Too long-continued want and 
disappointment destroyed his constitution, and he is gone. 
No m^uest has been held over him. He died in his bed of a 
lingermg illness, and few suspected him to have been mur- 
dered. Yet murdered he was ; and the murderers are known 
to many.. They are living in wealth and aplendour ; some 
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cf them ane wasting their thousands a week, in luxury and 
Jteentioaness. They murdered him by law, and the crimi- 
nals will not yet be brought to justice ; but their sins will 
OTertake them by and bye. Hark ; the bell Is tolling for 
another, gone in the same horrid way : murdered according 
to law. But we will have an inquest in tMs.csLse, and the 
report of the inquest shall be published in our next. 

March 11. — ^The weather is cold, and many poor creatures 
have scarcely sufficient rags to cover them ; or sufficient food 
to keep them alive. It should be known, that those who re- 
fuse to clothe the naked, or to feed the hungry, when they 
have it in their power, are guilty of hard-heartedness towards 
Christ himself. Christ takes what is done to the poor, as if 
done to himself. ' Inasmuch as ye have done it to tlie least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to the least of these my brethren, ye did it not 
unto me.' — Matt. xxv. The man therefore that turns the 
helpless poor from. his door unrelieved, does in effect turn 
Christ away from his door. The man who leaves his poor 
brethren to shiver in the cold without raiment, when he has 
it in his power to cover them, or the man who neglects to 
furnish employment to his brethren, and thus furnish thera 
with the opportunity of gaining an honest livelihood, is 
chargeable with shutting up the bowels of his compassion 
towards Jesus himself. If a person is unkind to one man in 
distress, what is there to prevent him from being unkind to 
another man in distress 1 If a person slights a brother because 
he finds him in rags and poverty, what would there be to pre- 
vent him from slighting Christ himself, supposing Christ to 
stand before him in rags and poverty ? * Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers,' says one, * for some have entertained 
angels unawares.' Be not forgetful to show kindness to all, 
we say, for in showing kindness to your poor and helpless 
brethren, you are showing kindness and respect to Christ. 

— 12. — Many reformers will be strongly tempted this day 
io gi-ow weary in well-doing. They will be tempted to fear 
that their labours are comparatively useless, — ^that error and 
auperstition, blind faith and spiritual despotism, are too sti-ong 
for them, — that it is impossible to get poor misguided sectar- 
ians to read the books and tracts which are published for 
their instruction, or to imbue the minds of tne people at 
large with the principles of unadulterated Christian truth and 
piety. But let them resist the temptation. Their labours 
«hall not be in vain. The seed they have sown may not spring 
'-^vfh so soon as they could wish ; or, like the wheat that is 
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now in the fields, it may show no signs of gfOwth for tli9 
present ; bnt the season of germination will come* Th3 time 
for it to shoot forth will soon be here. The spiritual winter, 
like the natural winter, will pass away, and a rich and de- 
f ightfal spring-time will follow them both, The husband- 
man has long patience ; and the reformer must have the same* 
The husbandman sows in hope. He scattei-s abroad th3 mrain 
A^-hich he has, in the expectation of receiving it back in 
times to come ; and the reformer must imitate his example. 
Hope well. Hope ever. The labours of the good never fail. 
The men who toil for the instruction and improvement of their 
race, never toil in vain. Their efforts are always successful, 
whether they see their success or not. The world is better for 
«very true word spoken, and for every good deed done. The 
sun does not more surely give light, than tlie truthful words 
-and the generous deeds of reformers contribute to the improve- 
ment and elevation of their species. Work on, and hope to the 
«nd. Work on, and never fear but that the day wUl come^ 
when every seed you have sown, shall bring forth thiity, forty, 
iifty, or an hundred-fold. 

— 13. — Fresh rumours of wars are abroad among the people* 
Some fortel a fearful &lling out between England and 
America. Others talk of war between Britain and certain 
powers of Europe. Let no man speak rashly. It is not yet 
^ven to man to say, whether peace or war will be our lot* 
Perhaps danger may be nearer home than that which seems 
to be threatened by the aspect of American or continental 
affairs. If the people and government of Great Britain be 
Tvise, they will pacify Ireland. If tlie people and government 
of Great Britain be wise, they will at once adopt measures 
for placing Ireland on a |>erfect equality in point of privileges 
•with Great Britain, and -silence the cry for repeal at once, by 
doing for Ireland more ihan the rational part of the repealers 
can themselves ever expect from repeal. If the affairs of Ire- 
land are once equitably and amicably settled, we may hope 
for many long yeasrs of peace ; but if Ireland is to be plundered^ 
oppressed, and insulted much longer, the government and the 
people of England will as surely bring trouble upon them- 
selves, as there is a righteous God in heaven. Egypt oppress 
sed and plundered the Israelites with apparent impunity, for 
a long, long series of years .; and England has done the same 
with respect to Ireland. But Egypt had to pay for its cruelties^ 
we are told, by the endurance of plagues such as no countrx 
on earth had endured before. And England will have to pay 
for the wrong it has done to Ireland, in a way, and to an 
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ient, litUe dreamt of by mmy of our hard-htar^ and in- 
human aiistocraey, unless a great and happy change soon 
takesjplace m the proceedings of the British GrOTemment. 

— 14.— The death of a mighty monarch may be looked 
for shortly ; but it is doubtful whether the results will be 
nearly so important, as anticipated by many. The peace of 
nations does not now depend so much upon the lives of 
Kings as it formerly did. Kings, Queens, and Emperors are 
not near such important beings as they once were. Kings^ 
Queens and Emperors were formerly every thing, and na- 
tions nothing ; now nations are something, and Kings^ 
Queens, and Emperors, in some parts of the world, are now 
next to nothing. This is as it should be. Why should the 
safety of a nation of thirty or forty millions, depend on the 
life or death, the word or will, of a single individual ? Why 
should not the intelligence and virtue of a great nation 1>e 
sufficient to guide it in safety, whether its King be mad or 
sane, in health or sick, alive or dead? If a nation depend 
for its peace and prosperity on the will of a King, a Queen,, 
or an Emperor, it is because that nation is lacking in know- 
ledge and virtue. If a people be intelligent and virtuous, a 
wicked Eang or Queen can do them little harm* 

— 16. — A great deal of distress will be felt both in Ireland 
and in some parts of England before this season. It ia 
mournful that such multitudes should be left, in a world so 
rich as ours, unsunplied with the necessaries and comforts 
of life. It is awful to think, that the men who are willing to 
work for their bread, should be seeking employment in 
vain ; while men who neither work nor wish to work, are 
living in luxury at other men's expense. The peoj>le of 
England and of Ireland must rouse themselves, and insist 
that things shall be thus no longer. It is a shame that a 
handful of men should be allowed to keep hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres uncultivated, when the cultivation of those 
acres would furnish both work to the unemployed, and yield 
sufficient in return both to remunerate the labourer, and to 
increase the profits of the land-owner. If the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland do not insist on the abolition of 
the law of entail and primogeniture, and on the imposition of a 
tax on land, to support all who are not furnished with em- 
ployment at such wages as may enable them to support 
themselves and their families, they will deserve to be eaten 
up alive. For a nation to be silent, while numbers who are 
'^ling to work for their bread are unable to obtain em- 
nent, and are driven to the verge of starvation^ i? both 
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folly and wickednefti. 1& famiiie to devour for ever ? Are 
the honest and industrious poor to be always thns trampled 
on ? If I were one of those Aristocratic liand-Monopolists, 
I should be ashamed to show my head. They are a cruel 
and ungodly race. 
' Lord end 'em^ or mend 'em, and that yery soon/ 



A WONDEBFUL ASSOCIATION AT LEEDS. 

The Leeds Times of December 18, states that the Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Association for improving the breed of pigs 
and poultry, received last week the ffraciatm permissum of 
Prince Albert, expressed in a letter to Mr. Purchon, to present 
him wUh a pig of the large Yorkshire breeds intended for the farm 
at Windsor. The silly creatures ! to ask of a man permission 
to present him with a pig. Had he not pigs enough ? Was 
there nobody else in the country that needed pigs more than 
he 1 Might they not have disposed of their pig nearer home, 
without the wretched humiliation of writing to obtain permis- 
sion to present it ? The simpletons ! It is grievous to think 
that there should be such wretched, crouching sycophants so 
near one's dwelling. A committee at Leeds, for improving 
the breed of pigs and poultry, obtained the gracious permis- 
sion of Prince Albert to present him with a pig ! A com- 
mittee at Leeds, in- the midst of a vast population, many 
thousands of which are starving at this hour for want of a 
little bread, pass by their famishing neighbours, and leave 
them to perish for want of food, and ask permission of a man, 
a foreigner, who has a hundred thousand a year to live 
upon, besides a million for his wife, and those vast sums of 
money taken partly from the pockets of their starving, fam- 
ishing neighbours, — ^yes, this committee ask permission to 
present Pnnce Albert with a pig ! I wish this committee of 
the Leeds Association for improving the breed of pigs and 
poultry^, would just form themselves into an Association for 
miproying their own understandings and their own hearts. I 
also wish they would form themselves into an Association for 
iinproTing the circumstances of their wretched and famishing 
neighbours. I wish that they would form themselves into an 
Association for improving the breed of princes and aristocrats ; 
and, instead of helping to perpetuate their blindness and hard- 
heartedness by sycophancy and crouching, endeavour to open 
their eyes to their duty, and to touch their hearts with sympatliy 
for the millions whom they oppress, and plunder, and destroy. 
I would, myself, as soon be a pig, as one of the Lee*^ 
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mittee, if the deed reported of them in the Leed9 Times he a 
specimen of their deeds in general, and a fair exhihition of 
their mind and character. S6me one has sud, 

" I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower." 

I wonld MO^ be a butterfly, nor would I be a pig, grunting 
in a sty, if I could help it ; but I would be either of them, 
rather than a being in the shap3 of man, with eyes that could 
not see distress when it prevailed around me, or a heart that 
could not feel afiSicted at the sorrows of my oppressed and 
famishing brothers, or a tongue to flatter a uselessTrince, and 
request mm to accept a pig, for the flesh of which my neigh- 
bours were actually starving. When will men learn to give to 
the needy, instead of to the rich ; and to sympathize with the 
oppressed, instead of flattering and strengthening the oppres- 
sors ! And all this at Leeds ! I am ashamed of Leeds. A 
large manufacturing place, with one Tory Member, and ano- 
ther Member as bad as a Tory, and an Association for im- 
proving the breed of pigs and poultry, requesting permission 
of Prince Albert, to present him with a pig. Pshaw ! 



EQUALITY OF THE LAW. 

Lord William Vane Powlett was brought before the magistrates 
lately, on a charge of stealing two slippers from a boot and shoe 
shop, where he had gone with the professed intention of pur- 
chasing a pair of boots. The shop-Keeper could not find him a 
pair to his mind in the shop, so he went up stairs and sought 
for a pair there. Still he could not find a pair to his cus- 
tomer's taste, and proposed to take his measure. His measure 
was taken, but Lord Powlett wished the shopkeeper to go up 
stairs and try to find a fit again. While he was up stairs the 
second time. Lord Powlett took two slippers, value twelve shil- 
lings, and, when the master of the shop came down, still unable 
to find a pair of boots to his taste, went home, and ,took the 
slippers with him. The affair had every appearance of 
theft, and would have been punished as theft in a.nypo&r per- 
son ; but as a Lord bad done the deed, a person of so high a 
station, the magistrates concluded that it could not be a theft, 
and the noble transgressor or blunderer, whichever men call 
him, was discharged. 

It is sometimes boasted that the law in England is equal to 
the rich and the poor. Nothing, however, can be more false 
than such boasting. The law is net equal. It is most 
wickedly, palpably, and outrageously tmequal. It is thus un- 
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equal in a thousand particulars. Bui ey^n where the law is 
equal ; the administratiGn is not equal. Even where the law 
is equal, it is not equally applied. A poor woman, whom the 
law -makers robbed of her husband, forcing him on board a 
man-of-war by means of a pressgang, and making him a iight- 
ing slave, — a poor woman, thus robbed of her husband, and 
reduced to starvation for want of that support with which 
her husband had previously supplied her, — ^this poor woman, 
half -starved, with a crying, famishing baby in her arms, went 
out in search of food, and stole a loaf of bread ; and the law- 
makers, who had reduced her to starvation, who had robbed 
her of her husband, and robbed her baby of its food, — ^the law- 
makers, who had reduced this poor creature to madness and 
despair, took her, convicted her of felony, and hung her by 
the neck till she was dead ! But she was not of noble blood ! 
Had she been a Right Honourable lady, she would not have 
been robbod of her husband, and reduced to the necessity of 
stealing ; and had she happened to steal without the excuse 
supplied by the strong temptation of necessity, it w^ould have 
been said, that a lady of such high rank could not be suspect- 
ed of stealing, — that though the deed she had done resembled 
theft ; though the circumstances attendant on the deed were 
such as to make it look exactly like theft ; though the whole 
affair was such, that had it been a common person that had 
been concerned in it, it would have been regarded as a theft at 
once, yet it could not be a theft when done by a lady of such 
high rank.. 

And this is the kind of justice and equality that we may 
look for, so long as the people allow the work of making and 
administering the laws to remain in the hands of privileged 
classes. If the people want equal laws, they niust make 
them themsehes ; and if they want an equal administration of 
layy, they must either themselves become the administrators of 
the law, or look after its administration more carefully than 
they have been accustomed to do. 



PuKiSHMBNT OP Death.^Iu Spain, there were, from 1832 to 
1837, yearly executions in the proportion of one to every 122, 
000 inhabitants, the proportion in Sweden being one in 
172,000 ; in Ireland, one m 200,000 ;in England, one in. 250, 
000 ; in Baden, one in 400,000 ; in France, one in 470,000 ; 
in Norway, one in 750,000 ; in Austria, one in 840,000 ; in 
Pmsaia, one in 1,700,000 ; in Bavaria, one in 2,000,000 ; and 
in Belgium, since 1830, not one. 
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PUBLIC MONEY, HOW IT GOES* 

The following are the annal sums allowed from the public 
money to her majesty, the different branches of the Royal 
Family, and for the support of the Royal Household, or offi- 
cers of state. 

Her Majesty's privy purse, besides Buckingham Palace, £ 
St. James's Palace, Windsor Castle, and the Royal Pa- 
vilion, Brighton, ... ... ... ' ... 60,000 

Salaries of the great officers of the royal household and offi^ 
cers of state, and of the establishments of the various de- 
partments of the household, including retired and super- 
annuation allowances to old servants in these depart- 
ments. ... ...• ... • ... ... 131,260 

Expenses of the household in the departments of the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Steward, Master of the Horse, and 
Mistress of the Robes, ... ... ... ... 172,600 

Royal bounties and charities, and special service, &c., ... 23,300 

Pensions, ... ... ... ... 75,000 

Unappropriated money, ... ... ... ... 8,040 

H. R. H. Prince Albert, Consort of her Majesty the Queen, 

being his privy purse for secret services and other offices, 40,000 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland (now King of Hanover), with 

TCfi'w Pflils-Cc 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince George, of Cambridge, 

Princess Agusta Caroline (his sister), married June 28, 
1844, to H. R. H. Fredrick William, Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, Strelitz, 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Duchess of Gloucester (relict of the 

late Duke of Gloucester), 
H. R. H. Princess Sophia, with Greenwich Palace and 
Park, ... ... - ... 

The Trustees of his Majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
(as widower of her late Royal Highness Princess Char- 
lotte, daughter of George IV), with Claremont Palace, 
Her Majesty Adelaide, the Queen Dowager (relict of King 
William IV), besides the Royal Manor and Palace of 
Hampton Court, the park and domains of Bushy, and 
also Marlborough House in Pall Mall (two parks and 
three royal palaces), 
H. B. H. the Duches of Kent (mother of her Msgesty the 

Queen), with Progmore-lodge, Windsor, 
The Duchess of Inverness (relict of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex), with Kensington palace, 

LORD CHAJKBBRLA.IN's SSTABLISBLKBNT. 

'"he Lord Chamberlain, 



Vf. 

Vice Chamberlain, ... ... »,. ... 924 

Eight Lords-in-waiting, ... ... ... ... 5,616 

Eight grooma-in-waiting, ... ... ... ... 2,685 

First Lady of the bedchamber (mistress of the robes,) ... 500 

Seven ladies ditto, ... ... ... ... 3,500 

Eight maids of honour, ... ... ... 2,400 

Eight bedchamber women, ... ... ... ... 2,400 

Corps of gentlemen-at-arms, ... ... ... 5,1 29 

Corpsof yeomen of the guard, ... ... ... 7,150 

Order of the garter, ... ... ... ... 502 

Order of the bath, ... ... ... ... 419 

Kings and heralds-at-arms (besides fees), ... ... 355 

Sergeant at-arms, ... ... ... ... 1,556 

Chaplains and preachers, ... ... ... ... 1,556 

Medical Establishment, ... ... ... ... 2,705 

Oentlemen nahers, grooms, pages &c. ... ... 7,576 

Master of Music and Band, ... ... ... 1,236 

Officers of furniture, I: c. ... ... ... ... 5,890 

Surveyor of pictures and principal painter, ... ... 500 

Barge-masters and water-men, ... ... ... 4 00 

Comptroller of accounts. Clerks, and messengers in the 

lioad Chamberlain's office ... ... ... 3,110 

Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Windsor Castle ... 1,295 

Retired and superannuation allowances ... ... 7,560 

liOBD BTEWAED'S E8TABJJSHMBNT. 

The Lord Steward, ... ... ... ... 2,000 

Treasurer, ... ... ... ... ..» 904 

Comptroller, ... ... ... ... ... 904 

Master of the household, ... ... ... ... 1,158 

Secretary, paymaster of the household, clerkfif, office- 
keepers and messengers, ... ... ... ... 2,920 

Ranger of Windsor Home Park (H. R. H*^ Prince Albert), 500 

Allowances in lieu of table money, ... ... ... 1,676 

Domestic servants in the ewiy, wine, and beer-cellars. 
Clerk of the Kitchen's office, kitchen's confectionary, 

pastry, table deckers, &c., ... ... ... 9,938 

Knights, marshals, marshalmen, &c. ... ... ... 1,924 

Chaplains, ... ... ... ... ... 3,586 

Saperannuations and bounties, ... ... ... 6,365 

MASTSBS OF THE HOBSB ESTABLHSHMXKT. 

Master of the horse, ... ... ... ... 2,600 

Chief equery and clerk marshal, ... ... ... 1,000 

Four equeries, ... ... ... ; ... ... 3,000 

Four pages of honour, ... :.. ... 46o 

Secretary and clerks of stables,. ,.. ... ••• I>500 

Inspector and veterinary surgeon, ... ... — 600 

10' 
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Equcr}' of the crown atables, ... ... ... 445 

Master of the buck-hounds, ... ... ... 1,700 

Coachmen, grooms, footmen, &c., ... ... ... 12,663 

Superannuation allowances, ... ... ... ... 2,766 

In all, £906,69S 
The above is exclusive of the household of H. E. H. 
Prince Albert. 

And all this money comes out of the pockets of the people. 
The greater part of it is extorted from the earnings of the 
poor. I'he greater part of it is taken from persons who have 
not sufficient to support themselves and their families in com- 
fort. A very considerable portion of it is taken from persons 
who are actually at this hour starving to death. The greater 
portion of it is taken from people who are in want, and on the 
verge of starvation, through the wicked and inhuman laws en- 
acted and supported by those very people who are living at 
such an awfully extravagant rate at their expense. How can 
those people have the heart to take such sums from the suffer- 
ing poor i How can they look their countrymen in the face ? 
It is a sin and a shame for people to live upon others in any 
case, when they are able to earn their own bread ; it is sl 
double sin and a shame for people who live upon others to 
live extravagantly ; but when the extravagance of people who 
live in idleness upon their working, starving fellow-creatures 
becomes so boundlessly excessive, the sin is rank, it smeUs to 
heaven, it has the primal^ eldest curse upon it, — a brother's 
murder. The royal and aristocratic families of this country 
have upon their souls the blood of millions, the blood of 
millions murdered, not in the field of battle merely, or in 
dungeons, and on scaffolds, but murdered by the slowest 
pangs and cruellest tortures of excessive labour and long con- 
tinued starvation. May God in his mercy hasten the time 
when royal plunder and aristocratic oppression shall cease, 
and when the people of England, enlightened, and virtuous and 
free, shall be prosperous and happy on earth, and cheerful 
and joyous in Uie glad anticipations of still greater felicity ia 
heaven. 



The total quantity of Coals imported into London in 1846, 
was 2,987,326 tons. Of this quantity 249,871 tons came from 
the collieries of the Marquis of Londonderry ; 175,956 from 
those of Braddyl and Co. ; and 158,378 from those of Lord 
Durham. 

The loss and misapplication of moneys in London, from the 

»lect of sanatory measures, is calculated at three milliaiis 

d a quarter annually. 
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PRIE8TISM — FBOM BOWITT's HMTOBT OF PaiBSTCRAFT. 

^ To the churchwardens of Tadcaater w^ sent the following 
letter in 1828 : 

(OOPT.) 

Denilemen, — I send you enclosed the chaiges on ths consecratioa 
of the additional church-yard at Tadcaster. 

I am. Gentlemen, your ohcdicnt Bervant, 

JOSEPH BUCKLE. 

York, 26th March, 1829. 
Fees on consecration of the additional Barial-ground at Tadcaster. 
1828. £ 9, d 

Drawing and engrossing the petition to the Archbishop 

to consecrate 15 

Drawing and engrossing the sentence of consecration - 2 2 

Drawing the Act - 13 6 

Kegistering the above instnunents and the deed at length ; 

and parchment • 2 2 

The Chancellor's fee 5 

The principal Begistrar^s fee 5 

The Secretary's fee 5 

The Deputy Begistrar^s attendance and expenses - - 3 15 6 
The Apparitor's fee --.----110 
Fee for obtaining the seal - - . - - - 1 1 
Carriage - - - - 5 

£27 5 



For burying a poor man this is the common scale of charge: 
— ^For the burial even of a pauper, 7*. 6c?. — for a child six 
inonths old, the same — ^if the child be not baptized, 1^. ; for 
in that state it is, bv clerical logic, deemed not a human being, 
but a thing, until uieir mummery has ennobled it — a thing 
beneath God's notice — it is therefore thrust into anv hole by 
the sexton. In the princijpal church-yard, a man who wishes 
to choose the place of burial, must pay £10 for the size of a 
grave ; and for opening such a grave, about £2. 15*. 6<l. Fwr 
permission to lay down a flat stone, which used to be £1 1*., 
now ^3. 3*. ! For an upright stone, 10*. ^d* For liberty to 
clean his father's grave-stone, the vicar of Newark charged a 
man 2*. 6<?. There is nothing connected with the church, but 
must be paid for." 

Leave the ungodly and plundering church to . itself, until it 
be abolished. Let me be buried in tmconsecrated ground. And 
let no priest come near me at my burial. Away with the 
hypocrites. The world has been pestered with them too long. 
I would have no fellowship with tnem, either while I live, or 
when I die. 
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TBE KOBIXlTTy SO CAUSD* 

Titles or styles of address claimed by the different orders 
and ranks in Great Britain. 

1st. Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, bom 1841, is styled, 
His Royal Highnessy the Priiiee of WuUb. A child six years 
old, is His Royal Highness. 

There are two Dukes, who are styled each. His Roval 
Highness. 

The two Archbishops are styled each. His Orace. 

There are twenty Dukes, each of whom is styled. The Most 
NchUy His Grace. 

There are twenty Marquises, each of whom is styled. The 
Most Honourable, 

There are one hundred and sixteen Earls, each of whom is 
styled, TTie Bight Honourable^ S^c. 

There are twenty-one Viscounts, each of whom is stj'led 
The Eight Honourable Lord, S^c, 

There are two hundred and nineteen Barons, each of whom 
is styled, 77ie Might Honourable Lord, S^c, 

As to the Archbishops, each of whom is styled His Grace, it 
is doubtful whether either of them has any considerable amount 
of grace at all, to say nothing about them being all grace. 
Grace means benevolence ; and what proof do the Archbishops 
give of any peculiar amount of benevolence ? They show a 
disposition to get and to keep, but not often the disposition to 
give or to spend what they possess, in doing good to their 
fellow-creatures. 

Each of the twenty Dukes is called, The Most Noble, His 
Chrace, Can every one of twenty be most noble ? Impossible. 
Only one can be most noble. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any of them are noble at all ; and it is certain that no two of 
them are most noble. But each Duke is also called His G^^ace. 
What signs of peculiar grace or charity do the Dukes gene- 
rally give ? The Duke of Buckingham, it is said, has gone 
into debt to an almost endless amount, and instead of stayiog 
at home to pay, has gone off to the continent like a thief. Is 
this most noble % Is this a sign of grace ? 

Each of the twenty Marquises is called, The Most Honour^ 
able ; but at best only one can be most honourable, and it is 
doubtful whether any of them are honourable at all, in. the 
true and best sense of the word. It is doubtful whether a 
single soul of them earns his own bread. It is still more 
doubtful whether any of them do their best towards promoting 
the improvement and welfare of their fellow-creatures. 

Of one hundred and sixteen Peers, each one is called, The 
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Bight HoncurMe ; yet many of these Fears to a certainty are 
downright dwhonourable : are guilty of deeds which ought to 
stamp their names with everlasting infamy ; are oppressors 
and plunderers of their weaker and poorer brethren. 

Each one of twenty- one Viscounts too, is called The RigJit 
Honourable, And so of each of the two hundred and nineteen 
Barons ; they are all styled Right Honourable. Could these 
men really be worthy of such titles, and the people of thia 
country not find it out 1 Could they really have done any 
thing to prove themselves noble, and lionourable, and gracious^ 
without one getting to hear of it in some way ? Those men 
who claim for themselves the titles of Right Honourahle^ Most 
Honourable, Most Noble and Oradousy have long had, in fact^ 
the interests of the country in their hands ; and how have 
they managed them % They have gone far towards ruining our 
trade. They have involved the nation in eight hundred millions 
of debt by war. They have spent six hundred millions more on 
the military, in ready money^ since the last European peace 
was concluded. They have shut out com and provisions from 
the country when the people have been starving for want : 
they have driven hundreds of thousands out of the world by 
refusing them the necessary supplies of food : they have lived 
in infinite extravagance at the people's expense, and have de- 
nied to the people themselves the means of obtaining the com- 
monest necessaries and comforts : they have obstructed, to the 
utmost of their ability, all useful reforms, and have supported 
with all their might, every wicked law, every corrupt insti- 
tution, every abomination and outrage, both in Church and 
State. They have proved themselves the enemies of know- 
ledge, of goodness, of peace, of freedom, of God, and of man- 
kind. And yet they parade themselves before the world, as^ 
Most Noble and Gracious, Most Honourahle, Right Honourable 
and Noble, Away with such insolent hypocrisy and pride. 
Let them give up their titles till they have earned them. Let 
them prove themselves the friends of truth, of goodness, and 
of mankind, and leave the world to give them their titles, when 
it has once been helped and blessed by them. 



The net income of the Property and Income Tax, was, in tho 
year ending the 5th April, 1844, in Great Britain, ^5,372,786^ 
12s. ejd., and in the year ending the 6th April, 1846, £5,303, 
691 16s. l|d. — Parliamentary Paper, 

The number of military barracks in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, is 205, and in Ireland, 167. 
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THE FOUA QUAKTBB8 O? TEX TBAB. 

Spring Quarter begins March ^Otn, at 19 xnin« past 11 in 
the forenoon. 

Summer Quarter begins June 2l8t9 ^^ ^^ n^^* P^t 8 in 
the morning. 

Autumn Quarter begins September 22nd9 at 19 min. past 10 
at ni^ht. 

Wmter Quarter begins December 21 st, at 1 min. past 4 in 
the afternoon. 



SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, 1848. 

In this year there will be six Eclinses. The first is a par- 
tial eclipse of the Sun, on the 5th of March, but invisible to 
us, at 17 minutes past 1 in the afternoon. 

The second is a total Eclipse of the Moon, on the 19th of 
March, in the evening and night, and visible throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The Eclipse begins at London at 
16 minutes past 7 ; total darkness begins at 28 minutes past 8; 
middle of the Eclipse, 12 minutes after 9 ; and of total dark- 
ness, 3 minutes after ten ; and end of the Eclipse, 8 minutes 
past 11 o'clock. 

The third is a partial Eclipse of the Sun, on the drd of 
April, but invisible in these parts. 

The fourth b a very small and invisible Eclipse of the Snn 
on the 28th of August. 

The fifth is another total Eclipse of the Moon, on the morn- 
ing of the Idth of September, part of which is visible in these 
parts. The Eclipse begins at London at 81 minutes past 4 ; 
total darkness begins at 30 minutes after 5 ; middle of thil 
Eclipse, 19 minutes past 8 ; end of total darkness, 8 minu 
past 7 ; and end of the Eclipse, 8 minutes after 8. 

The sixth and last Eclipse belonging to this year, is a ^^ 
tial one of the Sun, on the 27th of September, and invisibi 
to us. 



TRANSIT OF MERCURY OVER THE SUN. 

On the 9th of November the planet Mercury will pass aero 
the Sun's disc, having the appearance of a round black spc, 
and visible throughout Great Britain and Ireland. At Londoii 
the transit commences at 2 minutes past 11 in the forenoon j 
the middle at 44 minutes past 1 in the afternoon ; and the teiT 
>ination at 27 minutes after 4 in the evening. 
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xwrtmouicAj* ocgubxkcbs in the teab 1848. 

MEBctTRT may be seen in the eveningft at the end of Feb- 
Taary, and the middle of June ; and in the mornings at the be- 
ginning of August, and the end of November. 

Venus will appear rery brilliant in the mornings of Jan- 
nary and FeDTuary ; and in the evenings of Decem^r. 

Mars is to be seen in the evenings of the first six months of 
the year, but most conspicuous in January. In the month of 
December he may be seen in the mornings. On the 17th of 
May he is in conjuction with Jupiter. 

Jupiter may be seen in the evenings from the beginning of 
January to the end of June, but during January, February, 
and March, he is a very conspicuous ooject. This beautiful 
planet appears in the mornings of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

Saturn appears in the evenings of January, September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 



The World. — The surface of the Globe contains about 
67,783,660 square miles of land, and about 138,216,340 square 
miles of water. The land is composed principally of two large 
masses, one of which comprehends the Continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; the other the Continent of America. Aus- 
tralia, which lies in the ocean, in a southerly direction from 
Asia, is so extensive as to be entitled, with Polynesia, to the 
name and character of a fifth division. All the detached and 
smaller masses of land, called Islands, when taken together, 
are computed to contain as much land as the Continent of 
Europe. The Seas have various local names, but the two 
principal expanses of water are the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the latter of which covers about oue-third of the 
earth's surface. 



The finest cosmetic discovered since the creation of the world, 
consists of the following mixture : — ^Early rising, exercise in 
the open air, temperance in eating and drinking, cleanliness, 
and good humour. 

King George III. made 180 hereditary legislators, George 
IV. 45, and William IV. 50, and Her present Majesty has 
made 35. 

According to Professor Gruithuisen, the time required for 
light to travel from the new planet (Le Verrier's) to the earthy 
is 4h. 21m. 198., while light travels from the sun to the earth 
in 8m. Ids. 
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Biograpliioal Notices. 

Jan. 1. — Irish Union, 1801. W6 have no ohjection to the 
Union between England and Ireland ; bnt we have a very 
great objection to the English Government taking advantage 
of that Union, for the purpose of oppressing or plundering 
Ireland. We are willing that the Union should continue ; but 
we are exceedingly wishful that while it does continue, the 
British Groverment should make use of the influence it gives 
' ihem, for the purpose of benefitting Ireland. We ai*e anxious 
that Ireland should become a prosperous and a happy country. 
If the Unioii cannot be continued without injury to Ireland, 
let it be dissolved at once. If repeal be essential to the free- 
dom and prosperity of Ireland, let it at once be granted. 
Whether we have tJnion or Repeal, let us have justice, peace, 
and charity. While the Union continues, let the British 
Oovemment employ the time, 1st, in abolishing that out- 
rageous piece of injustice, the Established Church of Ireland ; 
2nd, in sweeping away the savage and inhuman laws still in 
force against the Catholics ; 3rd, in granting to the Irish their 
Municipal and Political Rights in full ; 4th, in abolishing the 
Law of Entail and Primogeniture, in laying a tax upon Irish 
land, in securing to the Irish tenantry the right of compen- 
sation for the improvements they mate on their farms, and 
in removing as far as possible every obstruction to the revival 
of trade in Ireland, and to the general improvement of that 
abused and long-afflicted nation. I think it a great pity that 
the English Newspapers should speak so contemptuously of 
the Irish people, and so offensively of the Irish representatives 
in Parliament. I am especially grieved that Douglass Jerrold 
should indulge in such an unworthy and unmanly w^ay of 
speaking of an injured and unhappy people. Let the Irisn. be 
treated like men. Let the press show them something like 
humanity. I am astonished that the Irish have not been, 
goaded into rebellion. Their patience has been most exem- 
plary. The Times Newspaper deserves eternal condemnatioa 
lor its malignity, and many of the feebler Papers have imi- 
tated its manner. It is time another course was adopted 
towards Ireland and her Leaders. Both justice and expediency- 
require, that the Irish and their Leaders should be treated 
respectfully and generously; and happy will that man or 
Journal be, that shall set the example in this needful refor- 
mation. God bless the Irish, and hasten the downfall of their 
heartless oppressors and plunderers'. Amen. 

Jan. 7. — ^Fenelon died, 1715. Fenelon was a Frenchman 



aad ft Roman CathoKe. He was bdm in Perigordy on August 
6tb, 1651. He was the son of the Marquis of Fenelon. He 
was a gentle and affectionate child. He received the first part 
of his education in his father's house, which tended to increase 
Mb natural tenderness and gentleness. When his father died, 
his unde took' him under his care, adopted him as his son, 
and laboured most diligently to train mm to knowledge, to 
piety, to goodness. At twenty-four years of age he became a 
priest. At twenty^seyen he was placed orer a community of 
women in Paris, who had been converted from the Protestant 
xel^on. When thirty-eight he was appointed by ihe King 
as a misnonar^, to convert the Protestants of the provinces of 
Poitou and Samtonge. And here he began to show his gener- 
ous and liberal disposition. In an interview with the King 
before he set out on his mission, the King offered him a num«- 
her of soldiers to escort him and protect him from danger^ 
*Sire,' replied Fenelon, ^ought a f/nsnoMuy to fear danger ? 
If you hope for an apostolic hctrvesf^ we must go in the true 
Apostolic ekaraeter, I would rather perish by the hands of 
my mistaken brethren, than see one of them exposed to the 
inevitable violence of the military.' In a letter to a duke 
who had written to him on the same subject, he said, ^The 
work of God is not efiected in the heart by force ; that is not 
the true spirit of the Gospel.' 

An officer in the army consulted him to know what course 
he should adopt with such of his soldiers as were Huguenots, 
or Protestants. Fenelon answered, ^Tormenting and teasing 
heretic soldiers into conversion, will answer no end ; it will 
not succeed ; it will Mily produce hypocrites. The converts 
BO made will desert in crowds.' 

Sometime afterwards, when he found that certain persecuted 
Protestants went to mass to escape the malice of their perse- 
Gntors, he said to a friend, ^You see what has happened. It 
is time these good people had some fixed religion.' And he 
actually obtained passports for those poor creatures, that they 
might be able to remove to a place, where they would have 
liberty to worship according to their own judgments and 
tonseiences. 

So kind and gentle wastiie conduct of Fenelon, even towards 
the ProtestMits whom he regarded as heretics, that those who 
were not converted by him, where charmed with his character. 
Though they continued to differ from him in opinion, they still 
esteemed and admired him, and even regarded him with love 
and confidence. %. i. xr- 

At thirty-eight years of age he was appointed by the F 



to be the preceptor of tjie Puke <tf Buigmidy, the heir apparent 
to the throne. This Duke of Burgundy was a most violent 
and unmanageable character. He gave indications in his 
earliest years, of everything terrible in temper and disposition* 
He was cruel and irrltaljle to the last degree. He would go 
into a rage even with inanimate objects. To his cruel ferocity 
he added immeasurable piide. He looked on those below him 
with contempt, regarding them as fit only to be trampled. upon 
like dust. He despised even his own brothers. Yet he gave 
proofs of considerable genius. The extent and vigour of his 
mind was prodigious. But he had no disposition to give him- 
self closely to study. Such a youth was a terrible subject for 
Fenelon to have in hand ; yet so wisely and cleverly did 
Fenelon proceed with hLs work, that this unruly and violent 
prince became mild, humane, moderate, patient, modest, hum- 
ble, and severe only towards himself. For the use of this prince 
Fenelon composed his * FabUs^ * Th^ DuUogues of the dead,* 
and * Telemachus,* He acquired his influence over the high 
spirited Duke, chiefly by appeals to the religious principle, and 
by making liim feel the solemn truth, that he was ever speak- 
ing and acting in the presence of God, and that he would re- 
ceive from God according to his conduct towards his fellow- 
creatures. He especially laboured to impress upon his mind 
the priciple, that goodness alone was true greatness, and use- 
fulness alone true worth. 

Though Fenelon spent five years at court as preceptor to the 

Erince, he had duringthat time but one small benefice, which 
is imcle, the Bishop of Sarlot, had resigned to him. The king, 
Louis XIV , appears to have disliked Fenelon, on account of 
the purity and loftiness of his character. Louis was himself 
a profligate, as most kings are, and the presence of a pure- 
minded, Grod-loving man, was a painful rebuke to him. 
Fenelon however was content with his small income, and took 
care not to allow himself to live beyond his income. 

When forty-thi-ee, and after he had spent Ayq years a court, 
the King nominated him to the Abbey of Saint Vallery, and 
even apologised for his tardy acknowledgement of his great 
services; and not long after this, Fenelon was made .Archbishop 
of Cambray. Such was his disinterestedness, that he; imme- 
diately resigned his other living, observing, that the income of 
the Archbishopric was such, as to render it improper for him 
to hold a plurality of livings. He thought it wrong to amass 
riches from the revenues of the church. 

About this time Fenelon suflered severely from persecution, 
^ossuet, Bishop of Meaux, and a number of other bishops, 
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made a great outcry against him, on account of the faronr 
which he had shoivn to Madam Guyon and her principles. 
Fenelon defended himself against the charge of heresy with 
great ability, and with much Christian spirit ; but to little pur- 
pose. His ijersecutors anpealed to the Fope, and by means of 
one kind of influence ana another, the^ succeeded in obtaining 
from the Pope the condemnation of his opinions, as unfolded 
in a book caued * Hie Maxims of the Saints * The King too, 
who in his heart disliked the man whose life and character 
were a constant reproof of his own, took part with Fenelon's 
persecutors, and commanded him to leave Paris, and struck 
out his name as preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy. The 
news that the Pope had condemned his book called the * Max- 
ims of the Saints,' reached Fenelon as he was about to ascend 
the pulpit to preach. He was deeply affected by so unlooked 
for a decision, but bore his humiliation like a Christian. 
Fenelon believed, as he had been taught from his childhood, 
that the voice of the Pope was the voice of God, and he sub- 
mitted to the Pope's authority accordingly. It was a pity that 
he held so erroneous a notion. It was a pity that he had not 
been taught io disregard the authority oi man. He miffht 
then have stood forth as the reformer of his country and his 
kind^ an i been the nieans of much more good to the world. 
But no man is perfect. We must be thankful when we see 
much that is good and great in a mortal, and never look for 
everything that is great and good in any one. 

A company of friends who had witnessed the persecution 
against Fenelon with great grief, offered to write in his de- 
fence ; but he declined their aid, considering that it would be 
unworthy of a Christian to be secretly in concert with another 
who should write for him. He shrunk from the slightest ap- 

E roaches towards anything mean or unworthy. It was while 
e was suffering those grievous persecutions, that he published 
his Telemachus. The King considered this work, which un- 
folded and inculcated the duty of a Prince, as a satire upon 
himself, and on this account treated the Archbishop with 
greater severity. 

Fenelon did not regard his banishment to his diocese as a 
great calamity. He loved the country ; was particularly fond 
of walking abroad in the fields, and of conversing with his 
poorer neighbours ; and he found in the quiet discharge of his 
duties, unspeakable delight. 

* In the course of his walks, he would often join the pea- 
ucats, sit down with them on the grass, talk with them, and 
console them. He visited them in their cottages, seated hir 



t»]f «i table with tham, and partook of their httmbk meals. 
'By stich kindjiess and familiarity he won their affections, and 
gained access to their minds. As they loved him as a father 
and friend y they delighted to listen to his instruction, and ta 
submit to his guidance. Long after his death, the old people 
who had the happiness of seeing him on these occasions, spoke 
^f him with the most tender reverence. ' There,' they would 
say, ^ is the chair in which our good Archbishop used to sit 
in the midst of us ; we shall see him no more/ and then theiz 
tears would flow. 

^ The diocese of Cambray was often the theatre of was, and 
experienced tiie cruel ravages of retreating and conqnering 
armies. But an extraordinary respect was paid to Fenelon by 
the invaders of France* The English, the Germans, and Hm 
Dutch, rivalled the inhabitants of Cambray in their veneration 
for the Archbishop. All distinctions of religion and sect, all 
•feelings of hatred and jealousy that divided the nations, seemed 
to disappear in the presence of Fenelcm* Military escorts were 
offered him for his personal security ; but these he declined ; 
and traversed the countries desolated by war, to visit his 
flock, trusting in the protection of God. In these visits, his 
way was marked by alms and benefactions. While he was 
among them, the people seemed to enjoy peace in the midst of 
war. 

^Hebrought together into his palace, the wretched inhabit 
tants of the country, whom the war had driven from theix 
homes, and took care of them, and fed them at his own table. 
Seeing, one day, that one of these peasants ate nothing, he asked 
him me reason of his abstinence* * Alas ! my Lord,' said the 
poor man , < in making my escape from my cottage, I had not 
time to bring off my cow, which was the support of my f anuiy « 
The enemy will drive her away, and I shall never find anothiex 
so good.' Fenelon, availing himself of his privilege of safe coa.- 1 
duct, immediately set out, accompanied by a single serranty 
and drove the cow back himself to the peasant. 

^Another anecdote, showing his tenderness to the poor, is tbiiis 
related of him. A literary man, whose library was destroyed 
by fire, has been deservedly admired for saying, ^I should h&^e 
profited but little by my books, if they had not taught me h.o^w 
to bear the loss of them. The remark of Fenelon, who lost 
his in a similar way, is still more simple and touching. ^ X 
would much rather they were burnt, than the cottage of a poor 
peasant** 

' The virtues o£ Fenelon give his history the air of ronuua^oo i 
but his name wiU never die* 



' The kmdQo» and luunaaUy of Fenelo* to the flaSeren m 

tiie war, endeared him to the wh<^e aation. His charity em- 
braced tke rieh and the poor, his friends and his eneniies. * It 
i& impoesiUe/ says his hiographer, < to conceive how mnch he 
was the idol ^f the military, and how Versailles, in spite of her 
stem msfiter, reaonnded with his name. His coarity and 
polite attentions extended equally to the prisoners of war, aa 
to his own conntrymen. Virtue herself became more beauti- 
ful from Pension's manner of being yiztuous.' 
/ The simplicity of Fenelon's character obtained f<Mr him a 
triumph on one occasion^ which must have been most grati- 
•ying to his feelings, if it were only as a testimony in &voar of 
^iie irresistible chajrm and power of virtue. His enemies (fox 
(o the reproach of human nature, Fenelon had his enemies) 
vei-e mean enough, to practise the shameful artifice, of placing 
about him an ecclesiastic of high birth, whom he considered 
only as his grand vicar, but who was to act as a spy upon 
>^im. This man, who had consented to undertake so base an 
office, had, however, the magnanimity to punish himself for it. 
Subdued by the purity and gentleness of spirit that he witnes- 
sed in Fenelon, he threw himself at his feet, confessed the un* 
^^'^^hj part he had been led to act, and withdrew from the 
'vorld, to eonceal, in retirement, his grief and his shame. 
^ ' Fenelon, so indulgent to others, required no indulgence to 
'^- exerdsed towards himself. Not only was he willing to 
uve his feelings treated with severity, ne was even grateful 
^or it. 

^Father Seraphin, a Capudiin missionary, of more zeal than 
"loqnence, preached at Versailles before Louis the Fourteenth. 
^^ Abbe Fenelon, at that time the king's chaplain, being 
present, fell asleep. Father Seraphin perceived it, and stop- 
f^ in the midst of his discourse, * Wake that Abbe,' said he^ 
' )^'ho is asleep, and who seems to be present here onlv to pay 
^is court to tne kmg. Fenelon was lond of relating this anec- 
iote. With the truest satisfaction, he praised the preacher, 
^^ho was not deterred from exercising such apostolic liberty, 
^^<1 the king, who approved of it by his silence. 

'Fenelon showed his magnanimity as well as his charity 
during the war. He was then an exOe in his own diocese, and 
m disgrace with the king ; but the enemy had been his pro- 
^.^^^rs and friends, and while all France was suffering from 
^^mine, his magasines were filled with grain. He distributed 
^^ among the soldiers of his unjust master, and refused to re- 
i^^ive any pay for it, saving, * The king owes me nothing, and 
a times of calamity it is my duty, as a citiaen and a bishop, to 
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giro back to the state what I have receired from It.' It was 
tiius he arenged himself for his disgrace. 

*The difi^rent writings in philosophy, theology, and belles 
lettres, that came from the pen of Fenelon, have made his^ 
name immortal. The most powerful charm of hb MrritiDgs, is 
tiiat feeling of quiet and tranquillity which they excite in the 
reader. It is a friend who approaches you and pours his soul 
into yours. You feel that vou are holding an inthnate com* 
munion with a pure and highly gifted mind. He moderates, 
and suspends, at least for a while, your worldly cares and your 
[borrows ; you enter for a time into that snirit of self-sacrifice 
and self-oblivion which seems to be the key-note of all his 
writings. 

•When the question was discussed before the Queen of 
Poland, which of the two champions, Bossuet or Fenelon, had 
rendered the greatest services to religion, * The one,' said that 
Princess, ' has proved its truth, the other has made it to be 
loved.' 

He abhorred Calvinism, and this was one reason why he 
was persecuted by Bossuet, who was Calvinistically inclined. 
On one occasion he said, referring to the Calvinistic party in 
his church, * God,* said he, * is to them only a terrible bein^ ; 
to me he is a Being good and just. I cannot consent to make 
him a tyrant who binds us with fetters, and then commands 
us to walk, and punishes us if we do not.' At the same time 
added he ; * Let us be to them, what they are unwilling tliat 
God should hQ to man, full of compassion and indulgence.' 

In 1712, the Duke of Burgundy died, and this was a great 
i^ial both to Fenelon and to the nation generally. . Fenelon's 
highest wishes seemed to have been realized in him, and the 
eyes and hopes of all were fixed upon him Another of Fene- 
lon's friends, the Duke of Beauviliiers, died about two years 
after. This was an additional shock ; and in 1715 Fenelon 
himself was called away. In the last letter which Fenelon 
wrote with his own hand, which was to the widowed Duchess 
of Beauviliiers, he says, * * We shall soon find again that which 
we have not lost ; we daily approach it with rapid strides ; 
yet a little while and there will be no more cause for tears.' 
He was taken sick and died three days after, aged sixty-five. 
In his last sickness, he displayed the most admirable fortitude 
and submission. There was the same sweetness of temper, 
composure of mind, love for his fellow creatures, and confi- 
dence in God, vrhich became the Christian and the friend of 
God and man, and which had distinguished his whole life.' ' 

Fenelon's writings have been translated into most of the 



Earopean Iftngoages. Tfafiy are admired both bv Catholics 
and Protestants. No ooe can read them without Reeling him- 
self made better and happier thereby. They are excellent 
mrka. They breathe a truly Christian spirit. Love reigns 
throQgji all. Thousands that never heard the name of Louis 
XiV, oar Bosauet and his party, Fenelon's persecutors, are 
familiar with the name of Fenelon, and find delight and profit 
m his writings. 

The following is a list of his principal works :<*!.* Tele- 
machus.'— 2. ^Explanation of the Maxima of the Saints.'— 3. 
'Abridgment of the lives of the Philosophers.'— 4. *A Treatise 
on the Education of Daughters.'— 5. Thilosophioal Works, 
or a Demonstration of the Existence of a God.' ' . 

FeneloU gave away almost idl his income to charitable pur- 
poses. He took more pleasure in relieving want, in rewarding 
^erit, or in aiding worth in its struggles against an opposing 
or indifferent world, than in any pleasures of a selfish kind 
^hich wealth could purchase. He was a true Christian, and 
a clever man ; and when his slanderers and persecutors are 
forgotten, he will be honoured as one of the brightest and most 
beautifol of his race. 

We can neither confer a greater benefit on our readers, nor 
r^'i^e a stronger proof of i^e excellency of Fenelon's character 
'nd powers, than by publishing occasionally extracts from 
'"8 writings. 

HITTINO THE MABK. 

In his speech on the Irish Coercion Bill, J. Bright observed, 
'in his opinion, Ireland was starving because she was idle. 
(Hear, hear.) As compared with i£e English people, the 
i^'ople of Ireland did not work more than two days in the 
^eek. One reason why the people of Ireland were idle was, 
that they had had hU little inducement to ttork, nor would ad- 
•equate employment be afforded them until some thorough 
fhanges hsul been ^ected in the land system of the country. 
^iie Government were far from blameless in not having by this 
time laid their bill for the sale of encumbered estates upon the 
table. It was the dtUy of Government to facilitate, as much as 
imihlCf the transfer of landed property. It was also their duty 
*o introduce without delay, a bill by which titles in Ireland 
flight be simplified. (Hear, hear.) They should also dimin- 
ish the stamps, and cUl other expenses, which constituted such 
^ clog upon the transfer <f estates ; and should bring forward a 
MU by which entails in Ireland should henceforth be univer- 



f jLur aikd perptitiaUfy fiamd* B^ iitonglit it irouM mot be 
hfi^^ ere a gkmilar meamre weuld be axtendedto JSi$'iRMt«? and 
SMlimd* (Hear* hear.) If obvioBS cemoieJE^l prmciples 
wope onlv honestly and fairly carried oufeJEtatolflBifir in Xrdand, 
tbe pe<^ld ^ that covntry- would, filid emploTlixieiit aaid be fed 
at home, instead of i&nnaating th^ WesC ct: Bogla&d and Scot- 
kndnvith |>auperimi as they ti&n did. The^ ]^r«wnt -Qoyern- 
ment received a powerful support from the loiddls vksses. 
They had only to grapple mamiilfy'jind'eoiirageoaaly with the 
question respeoting UmA in Irdattd, and he-waa-suxe they 
would hay^ itie support of a majiirity of Uiat Hoine. (Clieers.) 

* M r* Bright also said ; ' 

This idleness^' perhaps was not criminal^ it might he forced 
(Hear, hear): and he did not think it arose Irom a had dispo- 
sition in the race^ for out of Ireland^ here» or in America^ th' 
Irishman was among the most active and hard working of men 
^Hear, hear^. He had employed many Irish labourers dowu 
in Lancashireiy and when they *^ot .good wagos and. regular 
work, they were observed to he as desirous of keieiplng tli- 
peace as any like body of Englishmen. ' • 

ON J'BBBUABY FIB^T WILI4 BE PUBLISHED, 

REFORMER'S COMPANION TO THE 

ALMANACS. 
THE REFORMEtrS ALMANAC fqr 184S 

The /Life of William' Penn, the Celebrated 

Quaker and Founder of Pennsylvania, By Joseph Barker, Price 
Is. The second volume of the * Barker library/ 

A Poptilar IntrcnluctLoii to Astronomv. By W. 

'" Jevons, fiaq., with iKUny Engraved oft Wo()^> jri^j^ l«. Th 
third volume of the 'Barker Library/ 

The Atonement a display of LoVe, not of Wratli ; 

, ' by Noah Worcester, pp. 142. Is. 
•* An excellent vork.** 

The Doctrine of Original Sin, by Dr. JohnTayloi 

11^ 230* I0. id. eioth bds. . 

Seriotw Call to a Deront and Holy Life, b v 

' W, Law* With notes. Appendix, &c„ ly J. Barker, pp. 280 
Ig. 4d. Cloth bds. 
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REFORMER'S COMPANION 

■ALMANACS, 



fio. a. FKBRUARY, 1848, Pric e Id, 

Admonitioiis and Prophecies, 

If ARCH 16. — ^Many people wUl die about this time, whose death 
the world yv^ill have no cause to lament. They never laboured 
%t any honest or useful employment all their life through. 
Their only object was to dress and adorn their persons, to fill 
high places, to wallow in luxuries, to procure lor themselves 
every fleshly gratification, and all at the people's expense. 
They w^re great consumers, but no producers : they devoured 
or wasted as much as would have supported ten, a dozen, or a 
hundred families ; while they did not produce sufficient to 
support even themselves : they were always receiving, but 
never communicating ; or if they communicated any thing in 
return for their blessings, it was vice and misery. Some of 
them have not been idle, but they have lived to do ndschief. 
They have followed trades, but not ffood ones. They have 
worked at businesses which have ministered only to vice. They 
have toiled, not for the welfare, but the destruction of their 
race. Others have filled hififh stations, but have not adorned 
them. Instead of being grateful to the public who supported 
ihem, they have treated them with contempt and insolence. I 
say the world will hav^ no cause to lament their death ; yet 
the newspapers will all pretend to announce their death "with 
regret.. .They will speak as if the world had sustained a ter- 
rible lose in their remOTi^l. -When will the newspaper press 
tell truth? . 

— 17. — ^Many of the predictions In the diflferent Almanacs 
i^especting the weather for this month, will turn out to be false. 
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unless they have been so worded as to mean anything or no- 
thing. The weather cannot be known a year* before-hand. 
Many sailors are good judges of the weather ; that is to say, 
they can often tell to-day, what the weather will probably be 
to-morrow ; and in some parts of the world they can, tell at 
times, what weather they are likely to have for several days 
to come : but even the sailors are often wrong. £ven the 
wisest of the sailoiB cannot foretell what the weather will be 
in England for three days together. Those therefore who pre- 
dict the weather for months and years to come, are triflers or 
impostors. Of course their prophecies will sometimes seetn to 
be correct, for who can utter a hundred prophecies respecting 
the weather, without hitting the mark in some of them s But 
when the prophecies prove true, it is merely accidental ; it is 
no proof of foresight in the prophet People should know this^ 
ana be on their guard against impostors, and discountenance 
them by refusing to buy their Almanacs. A printer in the 
North, who was a preacher too, used to publish an Almanac 
containing predictions about the weather for the whole yetf 
round. How did he manage this ? He managed it thus : he 
got one of his apprentices to fill up the vacant spaces in the 
Almanac opposite the dates, with wet, dry, fair, foul, change- 
able, stormy, &c., just at random, and sent forth those ran- 
dom predictions of his apprentice as sober and grave revelations 
of what the weather was to be throughout me year. Such 
conduct is wicked. 

— 18. — Much sickness may be expected at this season of the 
year, and the intemperate and idle will generally fare the 
worst. Some poor creatures that have had to work too hard, 
and other poor creatures who have had no work, and who had 
not sufficient food, may also be expected to suffer severely 
when attacked by sickness ; but the intemperate and idle will 
Btill suffer most. There is no alternative for men but either 
to strengthen their bodies and establish their health by mode- 
rate labour and temperance, or to be peculiarly liable to disease 
and premature death. 

— 19. — Many about this time will be preparing to go to Ame- 
rica. Wearied with long waiting for better times at home, they 
will tear themselves at last from their friends, and from the place 
of their birth, and venture on the wide and dangerous sea, in 
search of a home far, far away. As thev leave their native 
shores, many of them will utter deep anS tremendous curses 
upon the wicked laws and inhuman institutions through tUe 
influence of which they have so long and grievously suffered ; 
«nd they will pray in their hearts for the downfall of the proud^ 



ufifeeliBg ariBtoeraey, bv whom they h^re been so erodl^ op- 
pleased and plundered ; tor the speedy destruction of that infer- 
nal esgine of deceit and robbery, called the Established Chnrdi, 
and iar a great and general reTolntion in the political and 
social affiiirs of their countries. They will shed a tear oyer 
the graves of their fathers, and the resting places of their chil- 
dren, and pray earnestly for the day of eternal re-nnion. Thej 
will leaye bdiind them a blessing for the good and. the true, with 
whom they hare associated, and especially for the spread of 
truth, and for the reformation of abuses. God speed them on 
their way, and give them in the regions far away, the food 
and the comforts so cruelly denied them at home. A curse on 
tyranny. 

— 20. — Several persons will this day find out that they 
have lost good £riends, in consequence of tittle-talile and tale- 
bearing. They have been in tne habit of making free with 
the characters of their friends behind their backs. They harie 
not exactly charged their friends with wickedness, but they 
have dealt unfairly with their weaknesses or imperfections. 
They have also meddled with their private and dotmatui 
affairs. They felt, at the time they \i«re speaking thus of 
their friends, that there was something improper in it ; but 
they foolishly refused to be restrained by their fadings. They 
meant no serious harm, but they lacked considerateness. They 
would be talking; and not having their minds well stored 
with better matters they indulged in petty scandal. If any 
one had ofiered them a hundred guineas for the love and es- 
teem of their friends, they would have spumed the ofier ; yet 
they have, in e£Pect, sold them for a momentary and worthless 
gratification ; the gratification or indulgence of their over- 
restless tongues. They will prize their next friends better it is 
hoped, and treat them more considerately. 

— 21.— The attacks upon the Land Scheme will ofyeraie by 
this, and will produce one of two eflfects. They will either 
bring it to nought, and so prevent the people &om risking more 
money upon it, or they wiU oblige its managers to place the 
system on a proper footing, and to give to the subscribers 
proper legal security. If the managers of the Land Scheme 
mtend to defraud the people, the sooner the scheme is upset 
tho better : if they do not intend to defraud the people, the 
sooner they give to the subscribers unquestionable legal secu- 
rity the better. If the plan be a good one, and the motives 
of its originators good, no exposures, no slanders will be likely 
to injure it. - , - 

— -22«--^Tho •Com-ICll Companies must be careful -' 
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men they keep in power, and they must look yery closely 
after them uhtle th^ are in power^ or they will soon find them- 
selyes going the wrong way. Eyery man of husiness must 
look well to his afFairs, if he intends to succeed ; and public 
companies must do the same. Eyery employer is liable to be 
imposed upon, eyen when he has done his best ; and if he does 
not do his best, he is sure to be imposed upon. And this is 
still more the case with public companies. Let the disastrous 
issue of so many schemes be a warning to the Ck>m-Mill Com- 
panies. There is nothing to preyent them from succeeding, if 
they use proper vigilance ; but if once they slumber, and 
allow their afFalrs to go on at random, their concern will soon 
run into disorder, and shame and ruin will be the consequence. 

— 28. — ^Many a man will this day be tempted to think hhn- 
Belf more seyerely tried than any other man. Many a one 
will feel as thoQgn he were half -sinking beneath the weight of 
his troubles, and will be almost inclined to despair of ever 
seeing days of joy and prosperity again. His soul will be fiili 
of anxiety and fears. His agony of mind will create a fever 
in his body, and in yain, when he lays himself upon his bed 
at night, will he long for his customary and refreshing sleep. 
Sleep will stand aloof, and leaye him to roll and tumble upon 
his bed, and to pursue his melancholy musings in anxious 
wakefulness, through the greater part of the night. Yet these 
same troubles that so afflict his soul, — ^those aeonies of mind 
which so derange his body, — ^those griefs which come upon 
him like a flood, — those pangs which chase away refreshing 
sleep, and fill his soul with melancholy fears, are messen^n 
of mercy, — ^are ministers of good, come down from heayen to 
bless him. The pains they bring are seeds of future plea- 
sures. The pangs they cause prepare the way for extacies of 
joy ; and the day is not far distant, when the sorrowing and 
despondent one shall see, ihat God has had a hand in all^ and 
has done all things well. 

— 24. — Seyerai doctors may be expected this day to giy« 
their patients physic, not so much for the purpose of promoting 
their patient's health, but for the purpose of enabling them- 
selyes, with some appearance of honesty, to make out a len^th^ 
bill. In three cases out of four, if not in nine cases out of ten 
the doctors know that their patients would be better withonl 
physic than with it, — ^that what they want is abstinence &n^ 
exercise : but, knowing that their patients are not disposed t< 
abstain and take the necessary exercise, — knowing that tiheii 
patients wish to have health without the pain of self-deaial 
'^T the trouble of acting rationally, — ^knowing too that if the^ 
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were to tell their pa^tlents the tmth, and gire them the advice 
which their cases really call for, they would ran some risk of 
getting dismissed and losing their fees, they order them physic]: 
they treat the fools according to their folly, and wickedly maB» 
themselves rich hy pandering to thehr patients' yices. 

— 25. — Several persons will this day find out, that what 
they called a had stomach, is a good stomach ; that the reason 
why their meat does not sit lightly on their stomach is, becaase 
they have eaten too much, or eaten before they were hungry ; 
that the reason why they do not feel so well after their tea^ 
is because they got their tea before their stomachs have dis- 
posed of their dinners. When the stomach returns a portion 
of their food or drink, it is acting the part of a faithful ser«^ 
vant ; it is telling them that they are giving it more work 
than it can do, and forcing upon it a greater quantity of ma* 
terials than it is able to dispose of to advantage. If their 
stomachs were bad ones, they would not make such remon- 
strances ; they would retain the superabundant materials 
crammed into them, and allow them to cause most serious 
diseases. But their stomachs are ffood ones ; hence they risa 
and protest against the injustice Uiat is done themt and happy- 
will it be for those men who have treated their stomachs so 
foolishly, if now that they have discovered the secret of tha 
matter, they are careful to act more wisely for the future. 

— 26. — Some will discover about this time, that if they hava 
not much work, three meals a day are better than four, and 
that they would act far more wisely if, instead of eating before 
they are hungry, they were to set apart one fourth of their 
daily food to be given to those persons who, though they hava 
harder work than themselves have not half so good a supply 
of food. If men loved their neighbours as themselves, they 
«vould oftener escape disease and premature death than they 
do. If they loved their neighbours as themselves, they would 
be careful never to eat to excess^ but to give to the needy their 
surplus food by which they now disorder their health and 
shorten their days. 

— 27. — A well meaning man who has always had the im- 
pression hitherto that Enghmd was a thoroughly civilized and a 
truly enlightened nation, will be amazed about this time to 
discover that there is scarcely a folly, an abuse, or a social 
vice prevailing in any Pagan country, which has not its like- 
ness, if not its equal, in our own land. 

— 28. — A ^'oung preacher will discover about this time^ 
that superstition and intolerance are not confined to any par- 
ticular sect or priesthood, but that to some extent they are *a 



1>e found in erer^ wot tad nriefllfaood nnd^ heav^. He will 
be rather surprised to fina in the sect and priesthood "witlt 
-which he is connected, the self-same vices which he was 
tanght from his childhood to belicTe were confined exclnsirely 
to another sect. He will he astonished to discover, that searlj- 
all that he has said and written against a certain religions de- 
nomination, might, with slight ve^riations, be said and written 
of his own denomination and priesthood. HSs discovery ^wHl 
teach him a lesson respecting the force of prejudice, and the 
necessity of proving all things for one's self! 

— 29. — Another preacher, who has long been prayings to 
God for clearer and fuller views of truth, will be startled to 
find that now, when clearer light and fuller views of truth are 
granted to him, he is placed in such a position in consequence^ 
that he must either put his light under a bushel, and close his 
eyes to those fuller views of truth, or bring upon himself the 
suspicion of heresy and infidelity, and expose himself to all 
the trials of desertion, persecution, and treachery. Little do 
men think what they are praying for, when Uiey pray for 
spiritual light. Little do they know how great ine tnak 
which an increase of spiritual light brings vdth it. No xnan 
should ask for light, who is not prepared for desertioa^ re- 
proach, and persecution. No man should wish to be wise, who 
IS not prepared to make himself a sacrifice for God, for truth, 
and for humanity. It was not in vain that an ancient teacher 
advised those that proposed to become his disciples, to ^ counr 
TH£ COST. Still, nappy is the man who is favoured with 
light, who beholds the truth, provided he be faithful. Great 
are his trials ; but greater shall be his joys, if he acquit him- 
self like a man. Many and grievous will be his losses ; but 
infinitely richer will be his gains. Fierce and protracted will 
be his conflicts ; but glorious will be his victozies^ and etexnal 
Mb rewards. 



The excesses of youth are drafts upon old age, {Miyable 
thirty years after date, with interest. 

Life discloses many painf al pictures, but nime more diairess- 
ing than a scene of domestic love blighted by intemperanee.— 
Thimaa Begat. 

William Uutton, of Birmingham, says, in one of his works : 
^ The reader will be surprised when I tell him, that during my 
stay in Scarbro^, I never tasted porter, ale, tea, co£Pee, wine, 
or any kind of liquors, and yet; at four score, I can wkh r ~^ 
walk thirty miles a day.' 



New Way of ezplainiay an Old BtLjIng. 

Om of our early writers obsorrea, Uiat * He who goes aboat 
1o persuade people that they are badly governed, will generally 
have numerous and attentiye hearers.' We belieye this writer 
to be correct* And one reason why those who go about to per- 
suade people that they are badly governed, will have numerous 
and atientive audiences is, that they have truth on their tide* 
Hitherto, people generally haw been badly governed ; very 
^iBdiy governed. I know no nation which has not had reason 
to complain of its governors. I know no nation which has 
not now reason to complain of its governors. Most nations 
have ifery great reason to complain of their governors. I ques- 
tion whether any country is better governed than the United 
States of America ; yet even the governors of that country have 
given cause of complaint to many. 1. They have given cause 
of complaint, in the first place, to three millions of black and 
coloured people, whom they have do<Mned to all the horrors 
and miseries of slavery. 2. They have given just cause of 
complaint to the free-coloured people of the states by shut- 
ting them out from the privileges of citizens. 3. They have 
given just cause of complaint to the people generally, by 
granting superior power in elections to slave-holders, throwing 
the principal power of the government into their hands. 4. 
They have ^iven just cause of complaint to every man in the 
states, that is not entirely inhuman, by obliging him either to 
leave his country, or to remain in a land where millions of his 
brethren are used as brutes, and where numbers more are treat- 
ed with insolence and indignity, and by employing the public 
wealth to uphold 'this evil. 5. They have given just cause of 
complaint to the Indians, whom they have deprived of their 
land^ without a fair remuneration, and frequently deprived 
eyen of their lives. 6. They have given just cause of com* 
plaint to the country at large, by the war in which they have 
lately engaged, and by the expenses they have in consequence 
brought on the people, and by the offices and patronage which 
they have created, and by the disgrace which they have brought 
upon their country. It is plain then, that even in Aheriga, the 
man that should go about to persuade the people that they 
"were badly governed, might reasonably expect to have numer- 
ous and attentive hearers, provided he were himself a wise, a 
honest, and a clever man ; for even he might have truth on his 
aide ; even he, might say much against the governors of his 
country without exceeding the bounds of truth. 

But in wr country things are far worse ? Our governors 
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«re amongst the most criminal goremors upon earths They 
aVe^ in the first place, amongst the most dishonest, hypocri- 
tical, nnjnst, and inhuman of ROYemors ; and they are, in 
the second place, thus faulty in the midst of more light than 
has heen granted to most otuer goremors. The man that shall 
go ahout in this country to persuade people that they are hadlj 
gorerned, may talk for weeks, and months, and eren ^ears 
together of l^e wickedness of the Goyemment, of the parUalitj- 
and iniquity of our laws^ of the oppressiye and injurious char- 
acter of our public institutions, of the deeds of robbery and cru- 
elty of whien the goremment is constantly guilty ; — I say he 
might talk for years on these subjects, and never exceed the 
truth. He might tell some of the blackest and most horrible 
stories that erer ear listened to, or that ever heart trembled un- 
der, and yet keep within the bounds of truth. He might draw 
the most appalling and affecting pictures of distress and ruin, 
and charge them on the wicked deeds of the Government, and 
yet never be chargeable with exceeding the bounds of modera- 
tion. The greatest plunderers upon earth, the most inhunaan 
and unnatural of men, have hardly been guilty of darker, or of 
more extravagant and outrageous deeds of robbery and cruelty, 
than the Governments of this country. 

Let the governors of nations learn wisdom, and begin to act 
justly, and thm the men who go about to persuade people that 
they are badly governed, will not find it so easy to gain large 
and attentive audiences. If governors do not wish the bad 
tales told of them to be believed, let them act in such a man- 
ner as to prove them false. They never can prove the Iiard 
things that are spoken of Governments to be false with respect 
to Governments past or Governments presmt, but they tnay 
prove them false, so far as they themselves are concerned, 'writh 
respect to ihejiitttre. Let them follow the course marked out 
for them by justice and humanity, and then the men who will 
gain the most numerous and attentive audiences will be the 
men that shall speak in their praise. The people delight to 
hear a story of just and generous deeds, when they see good 
reason to believe it to be true. Faulty and defective as most 
men are, they still delight to hear of goodness. There are few 
whose hearts will not throb, whose souls will not swell, and 
whose eyes will not shed the generous tear, when they hear of 
men who have sacrificed themselves for the good of their 
fellow-creatures, who have done justice to the poor and 
oppressed, or who have risked reputation and caste, in obe- 
alienee to the claims, of justice and humanity. 
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JULUNO TmAKKf SITC* 

It is not near so bad for oppressed and plundered men im 
shoot their tyrants, as it is for tyrants to oppress and plnndsr 
the poor. Yet the newspapers generally make ten times more 
to do abont a tyrant thief and murderer being shot by famish- 
ing and desperate men, than they do about thousands and 
scores of thousands being robbed of their all by those tyrants, 
and driven by them into their graves, or into foreign lands. 

Whenever an Irish landlord is shot, the newspapers labour 
to make the impression that he was one of the kindest and best 
of men ; one oi the most liberal and generous of landlords : 
yet it generally happens tli^t these same papers furnish infor- 
mation tending to show, that those murdered landlords were 
selfish, grasping, eruel, inhuman, — ^that they were men who 
cared for nothing but their own pleasure and profit, and who 
would sacrifice the lives of hundreds of thousands to attain 
their selfish objects. I hate the newspaper press of this country. 
The newspapers are, in general, the engines of oppression and 
tyranny. Their object and endeavour is to uphold the wrong 
against the right. There are two or three exceptions, but th* 
general run of newspapers are about anything but what they 
ought to be. 

I am sorry myself that the Irish shoot their tyrants. Ther« 
is, in my judgment, a better way of dealing with them. But 
I confess that I am less troubled when I hear of a tyrant being 
shot, than I am when I hear of a hundred or a thousand poor 
families being forced from the estate where their forefather* 
lived, where their ancestors lie buried, and where they them- 
selves, by their own hard labour, have made the bog or th« 
wilderness into a fruitful field. I should be less troubled to 
hear that the earth had opened and swsdlowed up all the sel- 
fish landlords and plundering aristocrats in the kingdom, than 
I am to hear of suck multitudes being driven from their 
country to seek homes amongst the wildernesses of America, 
t>r, what is still worse, reduced to such absolute poverty as to 
bo forced to stay at home and endure the horrors of starvation, 
I do not wish ill to any land-monopolist or aristocratic tyrant 
upon the face of the earth, but I do wish, and that most de- 
voutly, that their power were broken, that their property- 
were brought into the public market, and that the Govern- 
ment of this country were taken out of their hands, and placed 
in the hands of more enlightened or more honourable men. 



Happy is he who considers water the best drink. — l>r, Pa^^ 
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The Doctor'a Department. 

Case, r^o, 1. 
liear Friend, 

I have a sister that is yery iinwell. Her tongu 
appears to have the shaking fever. It is almost alway 
^oing, and vou would be astonished at the noise it makes. An 
it is exceedingly hot. It burns almost every thing it louche? 
It shakes ofip words without end, with scarcely any sense. Sh 
has laboured under this complaint for a long time now. I 
causes her great trouble at times ; and/strange as it may seem 
gives other people often more pain than it gives even her. 1 
yon could prescribe for her anything that would do her good 
you would reiy much oblige 

Yours respectfullyy 

PBESCBIPnON. 

Dear Sib. 

I would recommed your sister to be yery abste 
mious in her way of living. She ought never to eat till she 
is hungry ; never to drink till she is dry ; and always to giY£ 
over before she is thoroughly satisfied. This fasting will tend to 
make her considerate, and will abstract a portion of the heat 
from her tongue. I would also recommend that she take up 
a good book every day, and read for two or three hours. The 
contents of good books have a very salutary influence upon 
the moral system generally. They cool unnatural heats, and re- 
move unnatural chills. They increase the life and power of 
the system, but moderate it at the same time, and distribute 
it. equally throughout the whole frame. They have also fre- 
quently a cathartic or purgative tendency, fereat truths and 
moral principles, in passing through the mind, purge away bad 
humours, and tend to free the benevolent, the social, ana the 
religious affections from obstructions. When your Sister is not 
reading, she ought to employ herself in tolerably hard labour. 
Working is one of the best things for those complaints under 
which your sister appears to be labouring. It expends all 
superfluous life and spirits, and so prevents them from running 
to the diseased part, and coming forth in the shape of fire- 
hjands, sparks and smoke. I would not have her to confine 
herself to the house ; but until her tongue is considerably im- 
proved, I would recommend that she walk alone in the 
green-fields, or along the waterside, where there is nothing that 
she is in danger of setting, on fire. This will promote con- 
sideratlon, wmch is as important and as necessary in such 



coflipIamtoa8V0iurMei'a» Mpa»pinittoii is ki eefftaiaotner 
compkints. X would «lflo yecomawnd eold •ffttfttons. She 
oaimoi do much ^ttar thoa wash hefself from head to foot all 
over in cold water every monimg, and while engaged in thia 
fperationy I wobM veeommend her to repeat the foUowisg 
incantation ; — 
'May I wa«h aw&y the imj^erfeetiona of my cliaracter, as 
ffectually as I am now wai^ii^ away the impnritiee of my 
''esh. May I be aa fearfal of hurtiRg; other tieople by the 
motions of my tongue, aa I am of hurting myself. May I he as 
careful not to trifle with other needle's feelings or interests, 
^ I am wishful that others should not trifle with mine.' 

If she r^eat this form till she properly undei-stands it,~and 
^nds it sinking deep into her soul, there is reason to ecspeot 
-liat it will have a good effect both upon her tongue in parti- 
cular, and her mordl constitution generally. I shall be 
:lad to hear, after a few month's trial of this prescription, how 
it works. Tour's respectfully. 

Da. Animabum, 

Cass. No. 2. 

^>EAE ^TRy 

I have a friend who seems to me to be alBieted 
^'ith the ffreedy warm. He never seems to think he haa 
enough. He is worth eight or ten thousand pounds already, 
and yet he seems as eager after more as if he were -starving ror 
^^^t. And he seems to have no idea of making a proper use 
'^ what he has. He does nothing in the way of spreading 
Knowledge, of building schools, of instituting libraries, of re- 
If^^J drunkards, or of helping the poor and faraishiny* 
l^e is, m fact, a regular grasp-all. And nothing seems to do 
^ini good. He is not a particle happier now, than he was 
^^en he had not a penny to call his own. If you could pre- 
scribe anything for him, that would do him good, you would 
^ery mxich oblige Your friend, 

D. W. 

PRBSCMPnON. 

^BAE Sir, 

Your friend's case is a very dangerous, if not a 
J^^sperate one. I have known very few people indeed that 
"ave been cured of the greecfy wormy when once the com- 
P^iat has been allowed to reach a certain height. There is 
^ account in a work called the Christmas Carol, of a man 
^^Qidd Scrooge being cured of this complaint, even when the 
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complaint had neatly eaten up his sonl and body; but whether 
the account be matter of fact or matter of fiction, is matter of 
doubt with some. If anything will cure him, it will be the 
following prescription. 

First. Let him repeat the following incantation ; — 
* What in the world is the use of money, unless it be doing 
good 1 And what right in the world has any one to pretend to 
be a rational creature, who does not make use of his money 
for this object ? Is there no good wants doing in the world ? 
Are all men as wise, and good, and happy as they ought to be ? 
Are all men as wise, and good, and happy as they mifflit 
be? Is there not avast amount of ignorance and error, of 
vice and wretchedness which might be removed, if those who 
have the means of removing it, would do their duty ? Might 
not /remove a great amount of ignorance and error, of vice 
and wretchedness, if I would make a proper use of my ten 
thousand pounds ? Might I not he]p on the instruction of 
many neglected children ? Might I not supply useful book» 
to many poor young men ? Might I not support a number of 
useful schools ? Might I not aid in diffusing temperance prin- 
ciples, and in reclaiming my countrymen from the horrors 
and abominations of drunkenness ? Am I not worse than a 
brute to be perpetually grasping after money, and never em- 
ployiug it for useful purposes ? Am £ not a monster, to be 
ever getting, and never employing ; greedily grasping, and 
never communicating ? What must rational people think of 
me, when they know my character 1 What snail I think of 
myself, when I come to see myself as others see me ? Am I 
not even a murderer, if I have the means of saving the lives of 
the perishing, and refuse to employ those means in saving 
them ? Am I not a destroyer of men's souls, if I have the 
means of rescuing them from ignorance and vice and ruin, 
and yet refuse to rescue them ? Could the devil himself do 
worse, than greedily hunt after wealth and influence, and, 
when he had got it, hold it fast, and neither use it in doing 

food himself, nor allow others to have it to do good withi 
^ool, villain, inhuman and ungodly creature that I am, I 
shall deserve to be rebuked and condemned by every creature 
in God's rational universe, if I do not improve. And when 
shall I improve, if I do not improve just now ? What shall I 
do to be saved \* 

Your friend shouH repeat this incantation over three or 
four times every day. Ho should repeat it before breakfast 
in the morning, and before dinner at midday : he should go 
out into the field and repeat it at dusk ; and he should go mte 
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some secret place and repeat it at nighty before going to bed. 
He should do this for five or six days. He ought then to take 
a little land, if there be any to let in his neighbourhood, and 
set all the unemployed poor people around him to work upon 
it, at fair and reasonable wages. He should so contrive, that 
the labour of those poor people many be such as will be likely 
to prove productive^ so that the land may yield, at the end of 
the year, sufficient, if possible, to pay the wages of the labour* 
ers. He ought next to purchase a quantity of good, plain, 
useful books in history, botany, astronomy, geography, gram- 
mar, politics, and other branches of useful science, and afford 
those who have the means of In^fing them, the opportunity of 
buying them at ver^f low rcUes^ so as to tempt them to spend 
their surplus money upon them. When he meets with people 
that cannoi afford to buy them, he should lend ox give them to 
such persons, as the case may render necessary. And he should 
always bestows his favours in such a manner as is best calcu- 
lated to excite or to promote in those whom he befriends, both 
a respect for him, and a regard for the books to which he 
helps them. If he has the opportunity of engaging in some 
useful business, and of supplying other poor creatures with 
honest labour, thus furnishing them with the means of ob- 
taining for themselves and their families a comfortable liv- 
ing, he will do well to embrace the opportunity.. If he be a 
single man, a point to which you do not refer in your letter, 
I should recommend, whenever he meets with an intelligent, 
pure-minded and generous woman, that he make her an offer, 
and, if she has no objections, make her his wife. This will 
tend to lessen the power of the greedy-wormy by calling into 
exercise the higher and more generous principles of his nature, 
and thus promoting their health and vigor. Worms grow 
fastest on sickly plants, and they breed most abundantly in 
sickly animal bodies. Whatever tends therefore to improve 
the health of the plant or of the animal, tends also to destroy 
the worms, or to diminisli their power, and check their 
growth. And whatever tends to promote the health and vigour 
of the spiritual and moved constitution, tends to destroy the 
power of any spiritual vermin that may have been engendered 
in the soul. But let your friend be careful, if he marries, to 
make use of his wife not as a getter merely, much less as a 
hoarder, but as a giver, a distributor^ a general benefactress. 
It will not be essential for your brother to throw away the 
money that he has got in order to obtain a cure ; all that will 
be necessary for him to do will be, to find out some rational 
and effectual plan of employing it in the service of his fellow- 
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cn$Aan», and to take an to foflow tittt pia», ia 

wiUi hia wtfe, with steady and tmiiiterniivted p«i* 

I canaoi pTomise an mttam care to yonv nm<ra oaoiplahii 

bat I can engage to eifeet a MoroM^A care in time, if my pres 

cription be pxoperly attended to. 

Yoor's ze^ectfally, 

Dr* AKiMAftini* 



Case. No. 3. 

Dear Sir, 

I have a friend who is not dangerousljr Ul, but who i 
far from being well. He rambles yery mnch m his talk. Hi 
begins a story, but before he has got a half a yard on with it 
he commences two or three more ; and he has not gone on fa 
with them, before he begins with several others; and so h( 
goes on, for half an honr together, and nerer finishea a singli 
tale. Sometimes, when he is going on in this way, I ask him, 
' But haw did that ofher matter end V calling him back, you 
know, to where he began at first. He replies^ * O yes ; I had 
forgot to tell you ;' and then begins as if he was about to 
finish the first story, and give me satisfaction ; when, lo and 
behold ! he has not said twenty words, before he is oflF again 
in quite another direction. Do you think that the disease is 
an organic one, or is it merely incidental ? If you could pre- 
scribe anything which would* enable my friend to steady his 
tongue, and to keep it for the proper length of time pointed in 
one direction, you would very much oblige me, and benefit 
both my friend and others. 

Your^s respectfally, 

W. K. 
prescriftzor. 

Dear Sir, 

I should recommend your Mend, whenerer he 
is about to begin a tale, to take two grains of consideration, 
and three of determination,, very strong ; and, in case that 
does not work a cure, it would be well for him, whenerer he 
next begins to tell a tale, to sit himself down in a bucket full 
of cold water, till he has finished it to the satisfaction of his 
heariers. If he finds that before he has finished the first story, 
he begins another, let him then put his hectd in the cold water, 
up to the neck, and keep it there as long as he possibly can, 
so as not entirely to extmguish life. If he still finds himself 
commencing three or four stories again at the same time, and 
finishing none of them, let him shut himself up in a dark 
room for a few hours every day for a fortnight. 
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I liaye knowa less ihui this eure Bome peepk of this eom- 
plaint. I had a friead of my own that was sadly affieted 
with it once, a young man, but I entirely cured him ; bmt he 
took great pains with himself. When people are older, 
seyerer measures will be necessary ; but in very few cases 
will the complaint prove incurable, provided the parties are 
always left to themselves a sufficient length of time after 
every exhibition of the symptoms of their complaint. I ought 
to say that no medicine will be likely to cure some who are 
afflicted with this complaint, unless ti^eir friends and relations 
leave them to themselves whenever the disorder shows itself in 
a violent form. You must always therefore leave your friend . 
to his bucket of water and his aark room, whenever you see 
ihe attack coming on ; and I have no doubt that he will ulti- 
mately experience relief. 

Your's respectfully, 

Db. AMIMA&IUlf. 



▲ FKW OV THB FASHIONS FOK APRIL. 

Bad ones. 

To feed the full, and leave the empty to famish. 

To give to those who have more tnan they need, and to with- 
hold from those who have too little. 

To help the strong who can help themselves, and leave the 
weak unhelped» 

To visit the happy, and desert the sad. 

To invite those people to feasts who have more than they 
can eat at home, and to shut out those who are starving. 

To call a set of idlers, who live on the bread which others 
produce, respectable, honourable, <fec., and to call the labourers 
who produce the bread, mean, low, and contemptible. 

To patronise those who are successful, however ill-deserving 
they may be ; and to discourage and discountenance those who 
are beset with difficulties, however well-deserving they may be. 

To call the greatest thieves on earth Right Honourable ; to 
take off your hats to them when you meet them, and say, 
* Your servant, Sirs,' but to take a little thief and transport 
him, and occasionally to treat honest men as thieves. 

To shut up little thieves in prisons, under a pretence of a 
hatred of dishonesty, but in truth for the purpose of diverting 
attention from themselves, the great thieves. 

For the great thieves to join together to jpunUh those v^' 



steal finm them, and to pay compliments to those who steal 
wUh them, from the masses of the people. 

There are a few other fashions for April which may be no- 
ticed, which are as follows : 

Qw>d Ones, 

The poor will help the poor as usual, and share their insuf- 
ficient supplies of hread with those who have none. 

The poor will attend their sick neighbours, do their little 
jobs in the house, sit up with them at night, ^ve their chil- 
dren a little bread and butter, and charge nothing when the/ 
have done. 

Some will go to tea with their neighbours ; but as their neigh- 
bours will have nothing to spare, they will carry their tea and 
their sugar in their pockets, and their cake and batter in a 
handkerchief, and trouble the friends whom they visit, for 
nothing but water and good company. 

The poor in general will nurse their own children, and act 
as if they had some respect to nature, and to nature's Crod. 
They will occasionally quarrel, but soon be at peace again : 
they will fall out, and tell each other what they think, and 
next week meet together for tea, and think of their disputes 
no more. 

There will also be a few other fashions rather common thi« 
month, of a somewhat foolish and ridiculous character. 

Foolish Ones. 

Many will take more care of their clothes than of them- 
selves ; think less of getting a cold, than of having their nice 
new gown splashed ; will act as if they considered theniBelvei 
the servants of their clothes, and not their clothes the servanti 
of themselves : instead of making their clothes take care of 
them, they will forget themselves, and employ themselves only 
in taking care of their clothes. 



APVERTISBHBNT DUTT. 

A poor girl has to pay as much duty for an advertisement 
for a place, ad a rich landowner has to pay for the advertise- 
ment of an estate, of the value of a hundred thousand pounds ; 
and this is a fair sample of British taxation and legislation. 

The Highlands (embracing two thirds of the area of Scot- 
land) abound in copper, lead, hsemitite, and other valuabk 
mines, as yet hardly opened. 
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' TO XB. BAIKB8. 

Sib, — ^In your paper of Saturday last, you refer to the con- 
Tiction of W. Frewin, and to his transportation for life, for 
harbouring a murderer, and you not only intimate that the 
conviction is one of great importance, but express great satis- 
faction with the conviction, and seem to think it a credit to 
your brother that he procured ^the enactment of the clause 
which led to this conviction. 

/look upon this conviction, and upon the clause of the Bill 
on M'hich the conviction was founded, with very different feel- 
ings. To me the clause appears unjust, and awfully liable to 
abuse. It goes on a false supposition, the supposition that the 
man who harbours a thief or a murderer, knows him to be a 
thief and a murderer. It is at variance with the law of Eng^ 
land, which supposes every man to be innocent until he is con- 
victed. If a man were convicted of harbouring one whom he 
knew to be a convided murderer, the case would be different. 
But here a man is convicted for harbouring one whom he had 
no certwn means of knowing to be a murderer ; for harbour- 
ing a man who was not convicted of murder by the law ; and 
who therefore was regarded by the law of England as an inno- 
cent man. 

I feel greatly troubled at the thought of this conviction. I 
think the man has been dealt with most cruelly and unjustly. 
To me it seems that a petition ought to be presented to the 
Government or the Parliament for the remission of his punish- 
ment. If the law remains as it is, no man, who entertains 
another, can tell when he is safe. Tn entertaining a stranger, 
he may be entertaining a person who may hereafter be adjudged 
a thief or a murderer, and thus be innocently exposing himself 
to transportation for life. The law does, in effect, forbid a 
man to entertain a stranger. Nay more, it forbids a man to 
entertain his brother, his sister, or even his wife or child ; for 
it may turn out, though he knows nothing about it, that his 
hrother or sister, his wife or his child, shall be shortly convic- 
ted of murder. 1 beseech you. Sir, just ponder this matter. 
If I am ^vrong, please put me right : if I am right, please 
iise your influence to have the law amended, and the conviction 
^dready founded upon it, annulled. 

Yours respectfully, 

A Refobxbb. 



Maxim8.<— If Great Britain had acted the part of a wise and 
^generous nation, it would have had greater influence over 
other nations by its reputation, than it has at present by 
Annies and fleets. 
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IRENCH INTASIOir, 

The Duke of Wellington has writteft a great ]osg lett^, to 
warn the people against a French invasion, and to urge them 
to expend vast sums of money in fortifying the coast of the 
kiugdom. The Duke is foolish. He is doting, or something 
worse. Have the French nothing to do hut to come to 
invade England? What could they get hy invading Eng- 
land ? Besides, the first step to he taken hy our govern- 
ment, in order to protect England against foreign invasion, 
would he for the government to do justice to the people, and 
thus secure the people's respect. Let the government give 
the people their rights ; let the government reform ahuses ; 
let them do away with sinecures and undeserved pensions ; let 
them reduce the salaries of all government officers to a fair 
and reasonable standard ; let them adopt measures for securing 
to the people of this country a regular supply of labour, and 
decent wages in return for labour; let them establish free 
trade in land, and remove the taxes from the labouring poor, 
to landed property ; in short, let them begin to do justly, to 
treat their countrymen like brothers, and Ihey will find in the 
hearts of grateful and happy Englishmen, the sttrest defence 
against invasion from abroad. But let the government go on 
as they have done ; let them make use of their power for selfish 
objects ; let them sacrifice the interests of the people to their 
own aggrandisement ; let them plunder the country till the 
people are reduced to starvation ; let them refuse to the people 
their rights, and insult them when they ask for them ; and 
they may build as many forts, and cast as many cannon, and 
prepare as much ammunition as they please, nothing will be 
able securely to protect the country from invasion. The hearts 
of the people will be alienated from their governors for ever, 
and they will rejoice in the approach of either French or Hus- 
sian armies, to humble their proud and inhuman tyrants. If 
the country is to be robbed by a set of unconscionable aristo- 
crats ; if the people are to be tortured and destroyed by cruel 
laws and unnatural monopolies, what does it matter whether 
they are plundered, and tortured, and destroyed by English 
monsters, or by French or Eiissian monsters ? Why not be 
pounced upon by an eagle, or devoured by a bear, as well as 
torn in pieces by a lion f If the people are to be the prey of 
ravenous beasts at all, let them be the prey of the beast which 
can master or outwit the other beasts. 



During the 32 years of peace, our war establishments hara 
us upwards of five hundred millions sterling. 



We (iften hettr th« dis t feaaw b feh ptetttib in the coantr 
tribntcd to sttrphm popnlsiioii. 'People mnltfply too 
^5 J some ; 'there art more Hum the eoontry can eupport 
hey ; « lestrietkms ought to be laid upon the poor, to pi 
them from matryiBg,* they add ; • and efforts should be 
i'^ reliere the ooiintry of a portion of its present populati 
migration.* This talk is to ne intoleraMe. I feel the gr 
niignation whett I hear it The men that ntter such t 
ire cither complete fools, or most nnprincipled and inh 
i^naves. There is no snch thing as a ntn^^^s popiil 
There never has been a surplus population . The country ^ 
npport fire or ten times more than its present inhabi 
Jhe talk about la3ring restrictions upon tne poor to pi 
'hem from marrying and having families, is most unnj 
■nd ungodly, ^he priest that conld recommend such re 
'jns, deserved to be held forth to universal reprobation 
'■^i^H to have been hung up, not by the neck ; I would 
^0 one up by the neck, but by the keels, for half an hour 
ay, and to have been left to feed upon potatoes and 
• ater, till he had come to his right mind. And the mei 
^ nld adopt his doctrine, and try to propagate it throug 
juntry, were little better than the selfish, hypocritical 
'-human priest that broached it. That which is wani 
^^3t restrictions upon thejwor, to prevent them from mar 
•^(1 having families, but restrictions upon priests and o 
^^ats, to prevent them from eating what they have not prot 
?iid from stqpparting their indolent families at poor people 
P^nse. If any ought to be restricted from marrying and 
■^^ families, it should be the men and women who hat 
["^mt an hmest trade, or who, if they have learnt one, a 
'ie or ricious to follow it. And if any ought to be oblij 
"migrate, it should be those who do no good (a home; who n 
'iltivate the ground, nor follow trades ; who neither dig : 
luarry, nor fashion the stone, nor bum the lime, nor bui 
•alls, nor rear the roof ; who neither fell the trees, nor c 
^^'>od, nor make the furniture ; who neither tend the i 
'^^f gather the wool, nor spin the yarn, nor weave the 
Jj<iT shape the garment ; who neither dig the ditch, nor 
'he fence, nor reap the crop, nor bind the sheaves, nor gri 
^^Tn, nor make the bread ; who neither gather the rag 
jnake the paper, nor print ike books ; but who, while all s 
^hem are busily employed in contributing, in some way, 
5^neral good, content themselves with devouring what th 
^'^a indiisfciy of others have produced. The partie 
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ought to be helped off to other countries, are the parties who 
have shown themselv^es unworthy of the country of their 
birth : such as the Kings, and Queens, and Princes ; the 
Dukes, and Marquises, and Lords ; the Baronets, and Squires, 
and Priests ; the people \vho, while they produce nothing, con- 
sume ten or twenty, a hundred or a thousand times more than 
the honest, industrious man consumes ; the persons who, with 
lofty titles, haye low ignoble minds ; with splendid garments, 
have unsightly souls ; with infinite pride, have more than 
human meanness; and with hearts that make them wish to be 
looked upon as gods, bear the image of the devil. 

Yet these are the men who have the insolence and the inhu- 
manity to talk of laying restrictions upon the industrious poor, 
and that call for the emigration of honest and upright labour- 
ers. We have no objection to emigration, if people choose to 
go on their own accord. Indeed, as things are now, we are 
friendly to the emigration both of labourers and tradesmen. 
We are friendly to emigration, because we think that niany 
industrious and honest people may, by emigrating, both bene- 
fit themselves and their families, and contribute something 
towards the reformation of abuses in their own countiy. We 
are friendly to emigration, because we believe, that by emigrat- 
ing to the United States, people may, if they act as they ought, 
both greatly promote their own welfare, and hasten the time 
when Government abuses in England shall be brought to an end. 
But we by no means overlook the fact, that that which makes 
the emigration of our countrymen desirable or necessary, is the 
villany of those same people who i^ill neither labour for their 
own bread, nor give others a fair opportunity of labouring for 
theirs. While we are, under those circumstances, friendly to 
voluntary emigration, we would still have it properly under- 
stood, that those who have created the circumstances which 
make emigration desirable or necessary, are our aristocratical 
tyrants. We are friendly to volurUary emigration, but not to 
compulsory emigration. If an^ ought to be compelled to emi- 
erate, it should be the swarms of pensioners and sinecure- 
nolders, who are paid out of the taxes wrung from the indi- 
gent poor ; the swarms of retired clerks, and military officers, 
and doctors ; the swarms of idlers of all descriptions, whether| 
in the church or state, the army or the navy, the government! 
or the magistracy. Though I wish harm to no one human^ 
^iexngy yet I cannot but acknowledge that it would give ma 
pleasure to see the Kings and Queens, the Princes and Princes*! 
see, the Dukes and Marquises, the Lords and Viscounts, thd 
Knights and Baronets, uie Squires and Pensioners, the half<-| 
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kj Offioen and full-pay Priests, and all that lire npon the 
TO its of other people's labours, reduced to such an extremitj^ 
as to be obliged to seek a home in the far West of the United 
States, and to build themselves houses, and clear themselyes 
farms, and raise themselves crops by their own hand>labour. 
I wish the aristocrats no evil, and yet 1 wish Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the nations of Europe generally, well rid of them. 

If all were industrious, and the industry of all were directed 
into useful channels, an increase of population would always 
be accompanied with an increased supply of food and clothing, 
and of every thing else essential to man's comfort and welfare. 
There is reason to believe that Great Britain and Ireland, small 
as they are, would yield sufficient to support nearly the whole 
population of China, or one-fourth or fifth part of the popu- 
lation of the globe, if the land were properly cultivated, and 
proper economy used in all things. Indeed the productiveness 
of the soil is incalculable. The prevalence of want is caused^ 
not by people being too numerousy but by portions of the peo- 
ple being idle^ extravaganty intempercUey inhuman. It is not 
scarcity of land or of natural products that causes want ; but 
the lack of honegty, industry, temperance^ and humanity , on the 
part of certain individuals and classes. 

Mark ; when 1 speak thus freely of the faults of aristocratic 
criminals, I by no means wish to be thought that 1 lose sight 
of other criminals. I know that many of the common people 
of this country have done as much mischief, accor«iing to their 
power ; have proved themselves as great enemies to truth and 
rigliteousness, to God and mankind, so far as they have had 
opportunity, as the aristocrats themselves. But I have talked 
to the common people about their faults for years, and it is 
time to talk to the aristocrats now. Besides, we cannot tell 
hovr much of the folly and vice of the common people is their 
own, till we get the aristocrats reformed, and see how the peo- 
ple turn out after. For awhile at least I war against the vil- 
ianies of the aristocrats. 
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WHAT KIND OF PEOFLB TO ELBCT FOR PARLIAMENT; 



Cobbett advises electors never to choose an aristocrat, and 
adds: 

^ The man to choose is, in the first place, a man that has na 
very great regard for riches. Industry, sobriety, moderation 
in his expenses, no fondness for luxurious Jiving ; these are 

aualities that electors ought to look after ; and in addition to 
iiese, a good store of knowledge, some talent, and great reso- 
lution.' 



It took ft A«mci^ tmd i^eiem eh^ to gel the Refbrm Bill 
tltr<mgh the House of Commons, ftiid omy forl^eigkt Imri 
to get another hlU th]t>i]gh the Hotue, atrthori^ng the ministry 
to shat any man up in dungeons at their pleasure : so mnel^ 
more easy is it to pass through the House bills giving tjrrannl^ 
cal powers to the ministry, than bills restoring to the peopW 
something of their rights. And it will always be thus, so longj 
as we have a House of Commons made up of aristocrats^ 
soldiers, and lawyers, who are interested in corruption, and whd 
hare nothing to look for from the triumph of popular rig^ta 
but a diminution of their unjust gains, and a limitation of 
their usurped authority. What a time it took to get the Anti^ 
Corn Law bill through the legislature; while other bills, whici 
hare for their object the taking away of the people's moneyj 
and giving it to those who have already too much, arc passes 
hy half a dozen in a night. 

THE CHURCH AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

There is a good deal of excitement in the church at presen^ 
about the appointment of IDr. Hampden, to the vacant See oi 
Hereford. About eleven years ago. Dr. Hampden was cen- 
sured by the University of Oxford, for certain doctrines whic*^ 
he had propounded in his lectures. Dr. Hampden, it seemsj 
thought little of the doctrine of tiie Trinity, and certain kin- 
dred doctrines, contained in the articles and creeds of tbfl 
Church of England. Thirteen or fourteen Bishops have p«^^ 
Ushed a protest against the Dr's. appointment to the See ol 
Hereford, which they have sent to Lord John Russell. I^'j 
John Russell however, has refused to hearken to the Bishop 
protest, amr farther ti^n to expose its folly in a good pl^^ 
letter ; ana the Doctor has accordingly been made Bishop* 
What the result will be, time only will show. This is one of ^ 
things no doubt which will lead to discussions, that will ulUj 
mately end in the reformation of the Church, or in the separa^ 
tion of the Church from the State. 



The way to keep at Peace.— The late Rev. John ^^ 
of Frome, was asked how he kept himself from being involve^ 
in quarrels. He answered, *By letting the angry person 
Always have the quarrel to himself.' 

Leuwenhock mentions that animated insects, of whicj 
twenty-seven millions would only be equal to a mite, are see" 
with the microscope. 



America. 

I Imye, genenJly speakisg^ been opposed to emigimtion, and 
have urged mj friends never to leave their natire conntfy, my 
long as they were able to support themtelres at all in any 
honest way. I have been obliged of late to change my views 
on this subject. It seems to me that working people generally 
may emigrate to the United States of America to great advan* 
tage. It also seems to me, that men and women are not obliged 
to put off emigration till ^ey are reduced to the lowest possible 
state of poverty in which they can subsist. In fact, if they 
put off emigration till then, where shall they find the means to 
emigrate ? They must either rob, or beg, or remain at home 
to starve. Of late therefore, I have encouraged emigration 
xather than otherwise ; and I feel more and more disposed to 
encourage it. The state of England and of Ireland is truly 
deplorable. Hundreds of thousands are unable to obtain 
regular employment ; and even when they have employment. 
they are unable to earn sufficient to support themselves and 
their families in comfort ; and there seems no prospect of 
speedy amendment. To judcpe from appearances, it may be 
long enough before the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
will be regularly supplied with work ; and before work will 
he fairly remunerated by wages ; and before wages will 
enable working men to purchase what they need at a fair and 
reasonable rate. 

I have no doubt that things will improve. My conviction 
is, that we are at present on the way to a better state. My 
conviction is, that the improvement which we shall experience 
•wUl, in time, be a thorough one. But what are people to do at 
present ? They cannot live. Scores, if not hundreds of thou* 
sands, have already been starved to death ; and people are 
perishing of starvation still every day. The state of things is 
horrible, I say. Let those who can, if they see or feel no 

freat objection to the step, transport themselves to the United 
tates. There any industrious man may get work ; and there 
-work is in general well remunerated ; and there the money 
which the workman gets will almost invariably enable him to 
purchase the best provisions, at a most reasonable rate. I had 
a brother who emigi-ated to the United States some years ago. 
Though he has had much sickness, and many losses in various 
ways, he is still doing well. He has an estate of eighty acres, 
thirty of it clear. He has pigs and poultry, cattle and sheep, 
houses and furniture, and every thing he could reasonably 
wish for. A few months ago, another brother, Samuel, went, 
and the following is an extract of a letter received from him 
lately. That letter is followed by an extract from Bu 



Ingham's Account of his Travels in America. We shall nexl 
month give further information with respect to the Unital 
States, and to those who may wish it, we shall give instnxo 
tions how to proceed in emigrating. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM S. BARKER. 

I know several places where they are wanting weavers now, 
spinners too. While my wife was sick, T was sent for to go to weavd 
at a place called pleasant Valley^ where John Dod and Bichard 
Thompson, that used to live at Bramley, are weaving; but I 
could not go in time. I went after, but that was too late. Some- 
times they will get men soon^ and especially at a good shop; 
and sometimes they are months and cannot get one, and in spring 
they will be hunting for men, and will not be able to get them. I 
do not know how it will be, but I intend, in spring, getting work at 
pleasant Valley. I was pleased to see Thompson and Dod doing » 
well. Dod has bought 45 acres of land, and a man farms it for half 
the crop, and it leaves him about 100 dollars a year. About m 
of it is wood. Thompson, when he came, was very poor. He m 
to sell his wife's ring and his clothes at New York to get to Ackron; 
and the day he got to Ackron he had eat nothing from mom tiu 
night, and walked all day. He could only pay for his wife and chili 
riding on the boat, and he had nothing for them to eat. It is about 
16 months since. Now he has a good furnished house, 1 Cow, 1 pi& 
wood and other things to serve all winter, 1 gun worth 20 dollars, 
lots of cloth, midling of money, and intends going out to Wisconsin 
in spring to buy some land, then come back and earn money to stoa 
and farm it. But I think it is best to buy land where the person n 
working, and farm it on shares like Dod. 

I have seen John Gledhill, and he is getting on well, and savi^ 
money. He is in partnership with another man. John owns tw 
machinery ; the other man owns the building and water power. Two 
men. can get rich in this country with running 3 or 4 looms, bai 
they finish and do every thing in one milL The masters never wort 
If my wife had been well, I should now have been weaving vi*» 
Thompson, and I could have saved ten shillings a week, and l^ePj 
my family all winter, I have no doubt. They have eight pence a yard 
for weaving flannel blankets and cloth. They weave their bobbai 
dry, spin thicker, weft lighter than my brother Benjamin does hn 
heavers. I have just bought a quarter of a beast for three half P^^ 
per pound, the fore quarter. Pigs we can buy at a penny three fiww- 
ings a pound, whole. I saw a waggon load of sheep in the market t^ 
other day ; the price was two and sixpence each ; they weighed ^ 
or 60 pounds each. I have bought 3 bushels of the best apples » 
ninepenoe a bushel ; the regular price is a shilling ; they are hei^^i 
than any that grow in England ; you might make pies of theifl 
without sugar. Other things are in proportion ; but I must conclude* 
hoping you are well. 

Tours Respectfully, 

Sahvbl Bakkib. 



KKT&ACT VBOM BQ€KIHGBA]C'S AMXBICA. 

'We remained at this agreeable and happy abode for about 
t<ndaj8y in the full enjoyment of the most delightfol wea-* 
iber, pleasant rides and walks, books, occasional Tisitors, and 
frank-hearted and intelligent entertainers, fall of elevated 
thoughts and beneyolent feelings, and never more happy than 
«liiie projecting plans and indiilging hopes for the improve- 
ment of Uie condition of society. 

Mr. Delavan had been one of the first to commence the great 
work of Temperance Reform in America, and had devoted 
ak)ut seven years of active service, to the editorship of the 
Temperance Intelligencer and Recorder, published at Albany. 
In addition to this, he had expended, from his own private 
purse, upwards of 50,000 dollars, or 10,000/. sterling, in sup- 
port of the cause ; and on resigning his situation as chairman 
^Uhe executive committee of the Temperance Society in 18d6» 
^e presented the funds with a donation of 10,000 dollars more, 
' J be expended in establishing agencies for promoting temper- 
ance within the State of New York alone. During our star 
'^^e, he had been called ofiF to Philadelphia to meet his cof- 
y;ague8, or brother members of the American Temperance 
-nion, some of whom came from Virginia, others from Mary- 
land, and others from equaUy distant points of the country, to 
confer together on a plan for extending the benefit of their 
labours to Europe, for placing some temperance documents in 
p hands of all the emigrants leaving fjigland and elsewhere 
^or the United States, and for bringing some plan to bear on 
^ne numerous class engaged in steam-navigation on the western 
^^▼ers of America. 

Oeneral Cocke, of Virginia, an eminent philanthropist and 
distinguished public man, charged himself with the execution 
'I the latter duty ; as his position, — as president of the board 
^^ internal improvements of Virginia, where they were opening 
^ canal-navigation of 200 miles, with rail-roads to continue 
^^e line on the Missisippi — would afford him great advantages 
|n the exercise of his influence on this great work, and through 
^^ to reach the steam-navigation of the West ; while Mr. Del- 
^^^i ^rhose previous residence in England, and whose active 
'^^bits of business and extensive connections in Europe, seemed 
•^ fit him for that branch of operations, had charged himself 
^^jj the execution of the former. 

Jfr. Delavan proposed, therefore, leaving this for England 
^m his family in September next, to carry forward thcr plan 
P^'oposed. With this view he had drawn u^ a circular, ad- 
^^^^^ to the emigrants leaving Europe, and intended to fona 
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depots at all the tMa-porto from whiek enigraiitfl embarked 
wkere, under the direotioa of appointed agents^ thia circala 
should be printed in all the requisite languages, English, Irish 
German, and French, and a copy placed in Uie hands of e7ei] 
emigrant at the moment of his embarking, pointing out ihi 
safest and the best course for his future conduct, to ensoii 
success to his labours in this country. In addition to this, h 
purposed organizing a committee of influential gentlemen ii 
JBngland, to raise a fund for the purpose of laying before thi 
British public, through the press, the history of the great vat 
proyements accomplished in America, by means of w Tern- 
perance lieformation ; and to devote a year in time, ad 
lo,000 dollars In money, to the accomplishment of this great 
cbject of pure and disinterested benevolence towards his fefloW' 
beings. 

During our stay at Mr. Delavan's, we had an opportunity « 
Tisiting many of the neighbouring farmers, and receiriof 
▼isits n*om others, with their families, as well as of inspectiDg| 
the condition of their farms, and becoming acquunted mi 
the circumstances of the farm-labourers ; for we were noi 
entirely in the country, several miles from any town, aoi 
among people wholly devoted to agricultural life. 

In tne general appearance of the surface of the conntrjj 
England is far superior to America. The great perfection tt 
which every kind of cultivation has there attained, the nobb 
mansions of the wealthy gentry, the fine parks and lawns, tbi 
beautiful hedgerow fences, the substantial stone farm-hoaaej 
and out-buil£ngs, and the excellent roads and conveyance 
■which are seen in almost every part of England, are not toli^ 
found here. But though, in these outward appearances, Amerj 
lean farming districts are inferior to English, yet in all sub- 
stantial realities the superiority is on the side of America. 

The occupier of a farm, whether large or small, is almoa 
invariably the owner of the land he cultivates ; and therefort 
all the disagreeable differences between landlords and tenant^ 
with the vexations of the game laws, the authority of countij 
squires and clerical magistrates, so fertile a source of annoyi 
ance in England, are here unknown. There being no tithes 
great or small, for the support of a state clergy, all that la^ 
class of evils growing out of tithe disputes and tithe cornp^ 
sitions, are here also unheard of. The labourers being fe^^ei 
than are required, and wages being high, there are neithsi 
paupers nor poor-rates, and neither workhouses nor jaUs af| 
required for the country population, since abundance of wori 
«aa good pay prevents poverty, and takes away all temptatiA^ 



to disluaiesijr. Thert being no ranks or orders^ such as ih» 
Bsquire or the barofiet, the baron and the earl, the marquiB 
ind the duke, each to compete and outvie the other in ontward 
^kndoar, which too often leads to inward embarrassment^ as 
in l^Dgland, the country residents are free &om that foolish 
imbition which devours the substance of too many at home p 
iJid all those idle disputes and distinctions about old families 
ind new ones^ people of high birth and people of low, country 
kmilies and strangers, which so perplex the good people of 
England when a country meeting or a country ball takes 
^laooy so as to set perscms in their right plaises^ to admit some^ 
sclude others, and so on, are here happily unthought of, 
rhe consequoice is, that with more sources of pleasure, and few 
K>urces of dissatisfaction, the American country gentry and 
farmers are much better off, and much happier than the came 
slass of people in England. No com laws exist to vex the 
andowner with a liear of their abolition, no non-payment of 
"ents, and abatements to tenants^ are ever heard of, for land- 
ord and tenant are here meiged in one. No distraint for 
ithea, or writs of ejectment, ever occur; and in short, scarcely 
mything ever happens to ruffle the a&Ksniy of a country liia 
BL the weil-settled parts of America. 

The greatest difference of all, however, between the agricul- 
nral population of England and those of the United States, is 
o he seen in their relative degrees of intelligence. Jn England^ 
10 one, I presume, will deny the fact, of the farmers and &rm<- 
abourers being among the least intelligent and most unedu- 
cated portion of the population. Here, on the contrary, ihey 
ire among the most intelligent and best Informed. A great 
number of the occupiers of farms are persons who, having 
>een successful in business in cities, have retired at an early 
»eriod of life, bought an estate, take delight in culti^^ating it 
m their own aeoount for income, and as from sevefi to ten per 
sent. JB realized on farming capital where carefully attended 
;o, it is at onee a safe and profitable investment. 

These gentlemen having a good deal oi leisure, little parish 
business to occupy them, and a taste for books and love of in- 
formation, read a great deal more than the busy inhabitants of 
commercial cities, and have the power of exercising their judg- 
ment and reflection more free from the bias of party views 
and sectarian feelings, than those who live in large oommuni- 
lies. Their previous educaticm and ample means dispose others 
ilao to works of benevolence ; and the conseouence is, that 
while there oonverEation is more intelligent, ana their manners 
greatly supeiior to that of English farmers generally, thev 



deTOfte a lam portion of their time a&d means to the esta 
liriiment and support of Sunday schook, district schools, e 
cietles for mutual improrement, country libraries, temperan 
flocietiesy savings' banks, and in short erery thing that a 
elevate those below them, and make them better and happi 
in their stations. 

There are no taverns, as in the market-towns of Englan 
to absorb half the profits made at market by the drinking- ai 
carousing of the buyers and seUers, as is the case with [Engli: 
farmers ; and as their mode of visiting and eniertaimng 
social and economical, families are continually interchangii 
evening visits with each other, to take a cup of tea, frait, io 
cream, and sweetmeats or other delicacies, but without spirit 
wine, beer, or eider — retiring early, and all coming or goi^ 
in vehicles adapted to their means, fit>m gigs and phaetons, { 
carriages and family waggons, for there is neither tax nj 
duty on carriaffes, horses, or servants, all being free to ride i 
walk as suits their pleasure. 

If the contrast is striking between the English and America 
farmer, it is still more so between tiie farm-labourers of tl 
two countries. In England it is well known what miserab 
wages agricultural labourers receive ; 10 to 12 shillings, pel 
haps the average ; — what scanty fare they are obliged to sul 
sist upon — ^flesh meat once or twice a week, at the utmost ; an 
how perpetually they stand in danger of the workhouse, witi 
all their desire to avoid it, with no education themselves, an 
no desire to procure any for their children. Here, there is no 
a labourer on the farm who receives less than a dollar a da) 
or 24 shillings per week ; while many receive more ; an 
those who are nermanently attached to the farm have wagi 
equal to that throughout the year. Besides this, they hay^ 
as good living at the farm-house as prosperous tradesmen i 
the middle ranks of life enjoy in England ; three substantia 
meals a day, and in hay and harvest time four, with abnndanc 
and variety at each. At the same time they enjoy the advan 
tages of excellent schools for the almost gratuitous educatioi 
of their children, neat little cottages for themselves and wive 
io live in, a litUe plot of ground for gardening, and privilege 
in great number. 

The consequence is, that the farm-labourers and theii 
&milies are all well-fed, well-dressed, well-educated in all thi 
ordinary elements of knowledge, intelligent in conversation 
aereeable in manners, and as superior to the corresponding 
oiass of farm-labourers in England as all these advantages cai 
indicate. There are no beer shops at which they spend thelj 



{ohstanee ; no liaimts of vice and debancheiy at wliich Chey 
"ncoet tiie plans of the poacher, the smuggler, or the robber, 
to make up oy illicit gains the deficiencies of honest industnr; 
snd, consequently, no need of nroeecntions at the sssriont, with 
ill the amy of constables, police, magistracy, and treadmiUs, 
to punish them and keep them in order. Nobody talks, or eren 
n pears to think, of honse-breakers : and dwellings at distances 
:f miles apart from neighbours, are often left without the 
loors being locked or bolted, in summer and in winter all night 

If the snrplus population of Britain, who cannot obtain 
*'ieqnate remuneration for their labour at home, could but be 
•revailed upon to transport themselves at once to this country, 
.nd seek for employment where it is best found on their arri- 
val ; it is impossible to estimate, to their full extent, the bene- 
fits that would result to both countries, but, above all, to the 
parties emigrating. Here, millions of acres, now lying un- 
i^uched, would be brotight into cultivation, and the wealth of 
(He country increased, while the spread of dwellings and popu- 
'tion, the increase ot towns and cities, the opening of rail- 
t> ads and canals, would send America a century forward in all 
that is desirable. 

In England the efRaot would be felt, first by a rise in the 
^^?es, and an improvement of the condition of those who re- 
niained at home ; next, in the increased demand of the Britidfi 
ttiannfactures, which the increased population of America 
^'^uld create ; and, lastly, by the strengthening of those ties 
of kindred and connection between the people of the two coun- 
**>G8, which would make all their friendly relations stronger 
^nd stronger, and make future wars between them more and 
^'Ore difficult, if not impossible. 

"^tie improvement of the condition of the emigrants them- 
^^Ives would be as great and certain as that of the two coun- 
'^'^% if they pursue a right course : and that) with good 
^^'Vice, and proper regulations, could almost be ensured. At 
Pi;esent, as soon as they land in a sea-port town, they are beset 
^ith as many harpies as surround the unhappy sailor when he 
^^^i touches the shores, especially by the keepers of low 
^^verns, and dram-shops. By them they are decoyed to their 
^ "^^sea, made drunk under the pretext of a welcome and hos- 
Ptaiity, their money taken from them if they have any, and, 
^ they have not, a debt for board and drink contracted against 
^i^enx. They then roam about the city in search of employ- 
^"ent, where little or none is to be had : they become inspired 
^^(^ a distaste for the country, where alone a sure and certain 



bMTeit of xewaid awaits them ; ai^^ like the moih wb 
IiBgen around the fluiie iratil eonsiuiied bv what dazzles 
thejT hai^ about the skirts of the city and the grog-shops, 
their poverty tempts tb^n to crime, when they become 
inmates of the poor-honse or the prison, and there end tl 
days in neglect and misery. 

It is ascertained, ss a iact, that more than one-third of 
emisprants from Europe die widiin the first three years of tl 
vesidenoe in this country, though they graierally come out 
the full vigour of life ; and of the whole number, there 
not <Mie out of fifty, whose death is not actually caused 
greaUy hastened hy int&Ddperance. A rery instructiye do( 
m^it on thki subject came into my possession while at I 
Delavan's, taken from the Temperance Eecorder for Novemb 
1832, the accuracjir of which is testified by the signatures 
nine of the principal medical ofiicers of the State. It sho^ 
that out of SQ6 deaths from cholera, which took place 
Albany in the summer of 1832, omitting aU under 16 years 
age, 138 were foreigners, and mostly emigrantfl, of which 
less than 108 were Iri^ 15 English, 4 Scotch. 2 Welsh 
German, and 1 French, and of these the greatest numbers w( 
the victims of intemperance : there being no less than 140 w 
were hard drinkers, &6 who drank freely, 131 who drank m 
derately, but habitually ; while of the strictly temperate the 
were only 5 ; and of members of temperance societies only 
Of the ages from 20 to 40, theie weie 189 ; and above 40 tb- 
were 147. The whole population of Albany was at this tu 
about 26,000 ; and the members of temperance societies abo 
5,000, out of which only two individuals' died; while 1< 
emigrants, nKMstly intemperate, perished. 

As a contrast to this melancnoly picture, it may be me 
tkoed, that in the farming district in and around this spt 
Ballston Centre, where, from the influence exerted by M 
Belavan, and the spread of the temperance publications, t 
practice of total abstinence from all that can intoxicate 
universal, the health and longevity of the population is great 
than in any part of the country ; the deaths do not reach tv 
per cent. |»er annum, varying between one and six-tenths ai 
(me and eight-tenths : the ages extend to dghty and n^^^} 
ordinarily ; and, by the latest examination of the labourii 
pec^le, it was ascertained that there was only one person > 
1153 receiving pecuniary relief as being unable to subdst hii^ 
self. 

On Mr. Delavan's own &rm, there was scarcely a labooi' 
who had mot money placed out at int^est: hu eoachma 



:k, and hoose-iemaitg had sevenl hundred dollaneach, 
amulating in the sayings' bank ; and additions made to 
s from the ampins ef their wages eyerj year. The gar* 
. !ier and farm-serrants were in the same pronierous condition, 
.2>i had, moreoyer^ small plots of land, of which thejr were the 
i^era. Hirofughont the whole of this district, the farmers, 
a a man, refose to sell thmr grain for distillation or for malt- 
? ; while all tile prodnce of their orchards, which is con- 
querable, is devoted to the fattening of cattle, instead of the 
n iking of cider : and besides the great moral good thns efiec- 
•1 in withholding the supplies of these materials for conyer- 
on into intoxicating drinl^s, they happily find themselyes 
refitted rather than injured, in a pecuniary sense, by their 
:seni appropriation. 

The SahDath we passed at Ballston Centre offered a beautiful 
xistration of the efiects of liberal institutions and temperate 
'bits on the condition of domestics, and the relative position 
f masters and seryants. Though there are no parish churches, 
n the sense in which we understand that term in England, 
:re are sufficient places of worship for all who desire to 
t+^nd them, includiug Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
ai Baptist, which are the four most numerous denominations 
:' Christians here. These churches (for all places of worship 
ire so called, and the term chapel is never used) are placed at 
onvenient distances, and generally with reference to centrality 
Lmong the worshippers frequenting them ; but while they are 
.01 more than half a mile irom some of the farm-houses, they 
^re six and seven miles from others. 

No distance and no weather, however, prevents a general 
rood attendance, as every family has one or more vehicles, open 
r covered, and abundance of horses, by which the whole 
■ 'lily, servants, and all, are easily conveyed to the church. 
uose who live near, return from the morning service to din- 
er at half-past tv/elve, and go to church again at one ; but 
^ 1 ose who five at a distance generally bring a cold dinner with 
' lein ; and in the interval between the morning and afternoon 
nice, partake of it on the grass in the neighbouring grounds 
i*^ the weather be fine ; or at the nearest inn or accommoda- 
i'>n if the weather is bad. Some of the waggons bring 20 or 
') persons of the same farm to church, for none remain at 
' >me, and all are on a perfect footing of equality, in the en- 
joyment of their privileges for that day. 

I'rom Mr. Delavan's residence, which in England would be 

'.ailed a * country seat ' rather than a farm-house, as it has all 

le elegancies of a gentleman's abode, and its occupier is a man 
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tf large fortune, the rBhicIe which conveyed the family 
church was called *the Steam-boat," from its great leng^ 
though drawn on four wheels, and b^ a pair of horses, hi 
were seats for sixteen persons ; and m the same yehicle, ti 
family and guests, or yisitors, and all the serrants, wi^oi 
distinction, drove to church in the forenoon — ^repaired againj 
church in the afternoon — and all the house-servants and fan^ 
labourers, after tea, which was taken at four, set out <m foi 
to walk to the Sunday-School, and attend evening worshi 
again after this. Amiast this devotion of their whole atteo 
iion to religious duties, and complete freedom from labour ^ 
all kinds, there was no gloom, no discomfort, and no appeal 
ance of vieariness, but as much of cheerful enjovment visiht 
in the countenance and conduct of all, as could result oni] 
from the occupation being such as both the will and the head 
approved. Without the slightest wish to prevent the frees 
exercise of individual opinion as to tlie observance of the Sab^ 
bath, I could not but wish that the mingling of the devoid 
the healthy, and the cheerful, which 1 witnessed on the fai 
Sunday that I had passed among the rural population (i 
America, could be suDstituted for the idle, dissipated and m 
temperate manner in which it is often passed by the rural, i 
well as by the civic population of my native land, ' 
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Norton^s (Andrews) Statement of Reasons foi 

not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the natu« 
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REFORMER'S COMPANION 

" ^ ALMANACS, 

0.3. TUAMCH, 1343. Price Id. 

!lHuii8tsand01iaitl8t&; iaalaettertoaFriend. 

Do n&i troubl9 ^oujself about Vliat you call the 
^fxmtimieiea oi^he Chartiste : whai ^ou have to do with is 
-inmpUs^ The Chartfel? xgAV be wvmg in their conduct^ and 
it right in ihi^ir principles. If Uttb prindples be goad^ advocate 
lena ; if they be bad^ qjofose them. ' The principles of the 
barter, are not the property of tfa^ Chartists ; they are the 
roperty of the universe. .'If they be true, why should they 
3 feared" or i^bhorred because some who profess them are uu- 
oartfaysof them ^ If the :principleB 'be better than ih% men 
ho'adTiOeate them, let bkter men begin to advocate them, 
lo not let a good princij^e be 'rejected by a^oo^man, because 
bad n%an holds it ; let it rather be doubly advocated bpr.the 
>od^ tihiiiit may have the ciiedii and the advantage which it 
iseryesrg "..When IsaivJtfiretotalism advocated by unprincipled 
len, I said ^ within- myself, ^i will advocate it myself. If 
\ose -people are' it^dnl^r '^advocates,' the good principle ^ ill be 
readed and rejected by many : /willc therefore be its advocate, 
jid so would \ act with respect to the principles of the Char-r 
$r. If the priiidples are gi(fd^ 1 will'^hold them and advocate 
tiem.' II I 8ee::«ii2^d^'t^persons advocating them, I will ad- 
ocate thjBtt 'dl the' more ze^ously mysefi, and 1A9^ the 
lore to induee otiiefs whom I regard as wor^ to aavx)oate 
tiem. .Do you the same; You. do not: reject CAriaianity be^ 
ause you see unworthr men; profeeaiBg io believe and preacb 
t; you treat Ouriitiaiktty aocgiding tociti ^m Gkaraeter, with^ 
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out regard to the character of the parties who profess to be 
disciples and advocates. Act on the same princiole with. 
spect to the principles of the Charter. If you think them \j 
reject them ; if you think them good, adopt them. If ; 
tMnk the principles of the Charter calculated to do good 
the nation, spread them ahroad ; do your best for them ; i 
U7 to hiiag all inen to distinguish between truthful and l)e 
j|ceht principles, 'kdA false-hearted and nuschieVous men. 

But, mark you, I am far from thinking that the Charti 
as a body, are so had as you appear to imagine. I bell 
that the Chartists, as a party, are as good as. any other p 
tical party. I fancy iney are better than iiiost. There 
some truly noble and exemplary characters amongst the Cli 
tists. There are men amongst the Chartists, who have h 
clear heads, and good hearts ; who hare both a good stock 
Imowledge, and a pure and lofty character. There are n 
amongst the Chartists who take delight in doing good ; \^ 
make it their study to improre the character and condition 
their race, and who would willingly sacrifice their all for 
sake of truth and righteousness, for the cause of freedom a 
humanity. And the number of enlightttiedand yirtuous Cli 
tists is constantly increasing. There are more good Charti 
now, than there were two ye«rs ago ; and there will be m 
good Chartists next jrear, than there are at presoit. At p 
teni the Chartists will bear comparison with any other pc 
tical party, and by-aod-bye you will find it difficult to na 
a party that will bear comparison witli them. ' 

Vou refer to the middle-classes, and express your leani 
towards them. Lean to no dass; look at prmdples; a 
whereyer you find principles to be true and beneficent, embn 
them, avow them, promvigaU them. There are many go 
men amongst 'the middle-classes; but there are many b 
ones too. There are many in those middle-dasses that s 
both ignorant and selfish ; many who, while they pass \ 
respectable in the eyes of the world, are false and troachero\ 
ready to compromise their principles for the sake of gain. ' 
tell you the truth, I haye a worse opinion of the mtmle-ch&i 
tiiian I hare of the ^toer-classes, as you call them. I fi 
amongst the middle-classes less disposition to speak free 
their mind, to declare their priiieiples, to denounce iniqui 
and oppression, to plead publicly for right and liberty, thai] 
find amongst the winking-men. I see amongst the midd| 
classes more deference to rank, more reelect to titles, and ]<^ 
deference to man, and less veq>ect to tsuth SJid juaHsaousNE^ 
than I find amongst the working-classes. I find amongst t 
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tliati t fixul mm«mpA tk« wotki: - !l !-.. 'Hw 
clniti «n mof« Bitfiple-minded, r rr, mom 

Gnore niik^i, mote boM and more fitrtii>;iiUor^^ard Uiftn 

\ I tiioy eiirsf lesf for titlei and nshmps ; thf^v c«re hm 
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the niJridtf^^rkssPS. Yon niny -^TKru! lin.in it, tliat 
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(of m on I -( will as a l^p ititt^H- 
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and ti .^.1 know all iliis^ nrid i um ^orry 
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1, some disposition to be their Mni 

•! cause of fene rn ' ^"f* ^^ ■ ^ ' n : t ♦ i ? '^ , v .> a M 

, as truf, a« ;»' -M, ft# 

iTid rightfonsTieHs^j iitid the caus6 of p[:ot'fi ntnl 

„ J u could wish. Do JttsTicfi to the Wf>rking* 

nnd fA^w compiam of Ihem if voti B»d thj?Lii faith J<jb§ 

!i nt. Do JUSTICE to the wortinff-claHacs^ nnd we if 

i v^e themselves worlby of the utmost conlid6iic# 

iii them, 

nr people camplairimg of persons or clashes, 

.^rtvlvee have not done their duty: IVopk 

wily couiplaintng of the Iriah- l^ej say they are 

, and violent* They apeak of them as a ri\tw m* 

rent from the English, and talk as if tl iiu'lit 

I'^ihleof reachtng that state of improvi 'kh. 

11 : v> i. ached, I hate such talk. It wilj he l-hjou 

I of the Itl&li, wlien the Irish have been 

H^ Ui€y o\i(fht. Supply the Irish with rej^lat 

them good wages for their work, antl (h^n m^ * 

I Mr" idle or not. Supply them with tl*- mnut^ of 

t Jt tab le I ion ms^ dec ent cl rvthi n g * g^- s i re^ 

rty. 






„ - 40 ap, and ^/icn complain of them fi> 

JtlBtLc© ; abolish the Tomftins of the penal lawn uudey 



IfMeli the Itkh Oa^^lici still suffer ; tMat^^ie len^eta oi 
Jxi^li people with xegpect ; give to the Iridi tlieir nghts 
the tenants, so long^ as they pay an eqnitaVle reat, and 
charge their duties as cttiaens, have secnrlt^ for the eontii 
possession of their lands, and tkm complain of them, if 
jure violent. To complain of thexn h^fore, is folly; and cruc 
It is insolence and inhumanity* 

The slaveholders of America do thur worst to make 
Negroes into hrutes, and then pretend that they are unfit 
the right and nrivileges of free-men. They make it death 
law to teach tne Negroes to read, and tlien complain of 
foolishness of wishing to emancipate persons so eacceedii 
i^orant. The vile, hypocritical creatures I You* oan see 
TiUany and wickedness of these, men ; how is it that you c 
not see the wickedness and vilhtny, or the ignorance and i 
pidity, of the men who act in a similur manaer towards 
Irish, and towards the working-classes of this country ? 

You may depend upon it, that if the Irish were treated 
lliey ought to he treated, they would prove as industrious, 
cleanly, as gentle, as intelligent, as virtuous, as noble a r 
of beings, as can be found on the face of the earth. I h 
not myself the slightest doubt of it. I should like to see 
Qocperiment made, 1 should like to see the Law of £ntail fl 
Primogeniture abolished in Treland* I should like to m 
suitable tax laid on the land. I should like to see the la 
that is left uncultivated, taken by the Government, and pi 
titioned out to those of the Irish people that are disposed 
cultivate it, and to pay to Government a reasonable rent \ 
it. In a word, I should like to see the Irish supplied wi 
regular labour, good wages, and cheap provisions in reta 
for their wages. I know what would follow. As sure as m 
is man, — ^as sure as man was made by God, who does i 
ibdngs well, — as sure as man was designed by God for laboa 
for intelligence, for perpetual improvement in character flJ 
condition, so surely should we see the Irish become an indu 
trious, an orderly, a clean, a virtuous, a happy, a prospero; 
and a godlike {people. Tliis at least is certain, that Engli& 
men have no right to blame the Irish people for idleness, ^ 
dirt, or for violence, till they have done the Irish, justice. 

In conclusion, let it* be your determination to seek aft 
truth in all things, and wherever you find it, to embrace J 
avow it, pix)claim it, and honestly reduce it to practic 
Give yourself to the service of Grod, to the service of yo^ 
fellow-creatures. Resolve to do your best and your utnio 
for the improvement and happiness of your country. If tl 
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, I mof with resjpe^t to my principles irenemnv, 
j'''^wjr physical force ; hut I like p! 
■ ; but a ^^^alotiB oppoiioiit of pjuvr i s i| 

\'.ma. 1 hattJ drunlienness and ]>r<jiliuuc> 
isown u. truth ot a good moral prmciplo 
•n to he held or advocated by drtiiikards o^ 
' ar»i many thing.? aincing^t tlip workina 
I ' ' iiovp, that I greatly disUku ; hut 
L^at lliem that I admire and I ove^ 
V lijr the working cilaftftes, than Ian 
I anr answerable for no mc hut my- 
. i.^tly free to meet with working rneti^ ami 
th^m ; just as free aa I do to meet with th^ 
-1 1^3 and to cu-operate with tliem. Tti ahortj 
^f. m%3wcra^te for any clasg^ hut detdare myself 
mUF with^Gmy class for the spread of truUt, f o ' 
V of error^ for the? destruction of deapotisra^ foi 
►n of aristocratkal tyriiuny^ and fortheestab- 
. edom and peace and rigliieousness aTnotigat al 
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ItAKtB 9(y.«— Toki ma^ Mil a ^noA willi jt>tir tongue { 
efectuallj as hi a&j otlier way. wosdb ate as diestrnctiTe i 
poison, or steel; or lead. I was talking with a person latel; 
who attributed fhe death of a relation of Yob to the wilsked ac 
wanton words at his heighhonrs. I one nig^t latelr spent te 
Borrowfnl hoars with a friend most grieyouslv amicted, dii 
tracted with msufierahle pain ; and aO* this pain andlaffictio 
I attxihuted to the power of evil tongues. I have my eji 
1 mean the eve of my mind, fixed at this moment on. certain ir 
diyidnals, aU of whom would be horHiied at the idea of bein 
brought into a court of justice and charged with murder, wh 
nerertheless are murderers erery one of them : titiey murdf 
with their tongues. They get together and tefl tales to eac 
other, sometimes true, but often £&Ise'. These taTes afiect th 
character and interests of their neighbours. They communi 
cate their fancies or fabrications to others ; those others bar 
friends to whom fhejf comniunicate them, and tiiose latte 
persons take them at len^h to the parties of whom they wer 
told, and the eflbct is, so much distress, so much anxiety, a 
to injure their health, and reduce their natural strength 
Thns at one stroke, and all by the power of words, those tale 
tdlers and tale-makers dash the cnp of enjoyment fron 
pieople's Kps, and strike a deadly blow at their I&e itself. Fo 
the parties thus afflicted in mind, and reduced m strength, b] 
the villanous slanders of those wordy murderers, are doublj 
liable to injury from cold or fatigue, or any of the thousanc 
dangerous influences to which mankind are exposed. Th( 
cold or the fatigue which would hardly have injured them a< 
all if they had been left in possession of their former healti^ 
aad vigour, quite prostrate them, and lay them upon a bed ol 
sickness, when they come upon them in that weak and dis- 
spirited state to which the murderous slanders of their neigh- 
bours have reduced them. Thus their health is injured, then 
lives embittered, and at length their days cut short, by *bt 
wicked wanton words of idle, reckless, or malignant neigh- 
bours. Little do some people think what miscmef the^ ar^ 
doing, what grief and agony they are causing, what injurj 
they are doing to one person's health, and to another person ^ 
interests, when they are wickedly fabricating, or careless!) 
circulating their slanderous tales. If it be true that witn 
what measure people mete it shall be measured to them again- 
some persons on whom the eye of my mind is at present rest- 
ing, have terrible things to meet with yet. , 

— 81.— This day a person will fall a victim to the wicked 
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^^ of s TvwMOk'f Igmg^m Jiii.ibe wmum ^rkom iHekedsMB 

1$ caowd her dwth, will hM tup hu Jwad as thon^ ABhti 

ae jkocw^m^ She majF: not eveii be «iram thai Um .d^tik 

: iieme%hl)«iBr wm ctmm hy the wiekednesa-el li« tAngiia* 

- yoa iv!»» te q^eaiG t^ iier.alKMi^ tlie talaa ahe told aaotte 

.^hbdor ireapeatiBg tb^rpenraftL jufit dflnarM,4lia migkt xtcoJ^ 

ci them ; t>uti8he .haa »o idea. that, those aame talaa utt^wd 

relesaly ui aa leyU hour, vere.tbe poieanL of thftt person's li£s. 

• etBVLck w»^ the ease. The tales wei?e iMOideii a^oqt from nei^ 

ur to nei^fhofBap » Mime caaes gallioruig a little ia pwsiag 

mhjHBd tohtJki.; hoi moat of them oame at length to the 

.Ts of tibe pterson to vhom ihegr xvfi^ned, Thev^ were &]ae $ 

rribly false : but they were beHeved motvithataading hj 

iinbera^ «iid she 6aw um. She saw that some who had for* 

.erly ajoieed wh^i th^ met her, looload ehy ; and thait 

iiers a/v^ded her eompuiy. altogether. She saw too that the 

lie fabiicatioiiB iiad produeed aa effect on the miads of peiv 

as moat dear to her. It was m vaia to attem^ to remte 

.ise Anders, or to expkia the imiooeat materials out of 

uich Uiejr liad been fabricated. It would have talcen aone 

ue thaa t&e injiured party could f^«re, and mere ability aad 

ergy thao ^e possessed. Besides^ her ea^xieiioe had 

ught her ihe sad lesson, that many will iear a romovr^ 

jvveyer unfounded, aad ikieve it too, who will nvnat heaxk^i 

an tapotvre ox an €:!^natum ci that nunour« She had 

.en tau^^ hv sorrowful experience^ that erery skn^er has 

k uumbtf of faithful disciples, who beliera eyezy word they 

•?ar to «noth£ar's ^s<»edit, and who hold fast their faith m 

ilse nunours unshaken to the «id. She tried, as she had op- 

ortunilT; to regain the ccwfidMiee of the fiends who had been 

ienated from her ; and with some perhaps die succeeded ; 

at with others she failed. Many a night did she lay lor 

lours fileepleas on. her bed, lamenting the recklesaness or 

malignity of ber slanderers, and grieying and si^hii^ oyer her 

•' roQgs. And ail anxiety injures health. Anxiety and feyer 

i'.re inseparable. Ail grief disorders the digestiye organs, aad 

•^eranges the physical system generally. And when the di- 

^ stive organs are disordered, when the egnBtem is deranged, 

:iie snflFerer is doubly and trebly liable to iiyury from cold, or 

from hurtful exhalations, or from any other of those .count- 

'^ss and inyisible dangers which perpetually suiround the bu- 

jaan race. One disorder leads to anotber, as one whdBl of a 

railway carriage, when it gets off the line, drags the others 

<^ff along with it. ^ight affections, of tiie systttoi prepare the 

'^^y for senoiia onei^ and sttieoa ones for fatal /ooea. And «» 
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it was with f he |»aity wlrode deatili'tiltett ^laise iM^ day. 
anxiety and gnef occaeioned bj the words of tiie slandc 
and the sad and ruiomis efibeta which those words had u 
her friendehipe^ and her sodal and donei^lle relationsh 
affected injuriously her health. One disorder brought a 
iher, and this brought on oliiers more serious still, ti]] 
length the stirength of her system waa broken, and* she d 
^e was murdered by a poisonous tongue ; but the murd* 
-goes at large. Her uanderons neighbour murdered her ; 
the murderer will not be brought to justice in the pres 
world, as many murderers' are. But her recompense ^ 
overtake her. The murderer cannot escape. Whatsoeve 
man soweth, that shall he also revp, 

Apbil 1. — A reckless' raggamumn kind of a fellow will t 
day stop a merchant on his way from town, and rob him of 
watch and purse, amounting in yalue to fifty or sixty pou: 
4n all. Another man, well dressed, and tolerably well e( 
«ated, and to all appearance respectable, will so far injur 
ahop-keeper in his business, as to change his concern, j 
now a paining one, into a losing one, thus reducing the sh( 
Iceeper to distress and pOTerty, and making it impossible 
the shop-keeper to do justice to his creditors. Which is i 
greatest thief, — which most deserres to be transoorted, — \ 
Taggamuifin highwayman, or the respeetable slanaerer ? 1 
highwayman is a nooleman compared with the slanderer. 

— 2. — How foolish and inconsistent are mankind. I 
whole neighbourhood of i is in excitement ab( 
ihe robbery committed on the merchant last night by a big 
-way man, and all the policemen in the neighbourhood are 
^work endeavouring to find out and apprehend the thief ; a 
-yet the fellow that has robbed the shop-keeper of tw^ty tin 
ihe yalue of what the highwayman took from the merchant, 
allowed to pass without reprehensiom No policeman is ei 
plojred to apprehend Am. No outcries are heard against hi 
He is allowed to'pursue his business unmolested ; and even t 
priest at the chapel that he attends, though he is acquaint 
with the facts oi the case, and knows the guilt of his slande 
-ous hearer j speaks so vaguely in his sermon, as not even 
Touse the conscience of the guilty one. 

— 3. — ^Men cannot do better to-day than pay their debts, 
-they have it in their power. 

— 4. — ^Men cannot do better to-day than keep straight, 
ihey have get straight. 

— fi. — ^Many tradeismen will to-day have a great deal 
mental anxiety, in cohseqnence of having taken tba advice 



At caaneetSoTM, snd takm up miA on.nredU. The tioMr 

.5 come for j^yment^ and the eash is not forthooming. Thej- 

. e doiie boatness, ii is true, on a laiger.seale than they eon]a 

e doiiie^ if they had not accepted credit ; but thev h&y» 

.: out many of their goods without cish. That which they 

ired on credit, they have sent out. on ere<£t. And some <SF 

se whom, they hare trnstedy care little, about paying them ; 

iliat now, when they wish to pay theur bills, they are fast. 

ose are not. our best friends who urge us \o take things oa 

St. Better have to struggle a little extra in Spring, thaa 

.e to be torn in pieces by creditors in Autumn. Better eat 

.itoes and jKtlt, and hare an easy mind, than lire in luxury, 

•A be racked with anxiety. Better climb the ladder a step 

a time, than be. wafted to the top at once, to be thrown 

vn upon the ground. The credit system tunnels the hill of 

'iculty, it is true, but it does not arch the tunnel ; it allows 

r superincumbent mountain to come down upon the passen- 

:\ and crush him. when running at his greatest speed. 

— 6. — A. cloth-maker, in the neighbourhood or Dewsbury,. 
A look very dull and heavy to-day. He has not been com- 

- able for some time. Instead of sleeping through the night, 
has been anxiously thinking how to get out of his diffi* 
ties. He has borrowed money, and taken goods on credit, 

I used such shifts in making up his payments, that he is 
w completely embarrassed. He has not a bad heart. H& 
Lans no harm to any one. He would fain give all their 
e, and he is very unhappy for fear his wife should get to 
low how fast he is. In short, he is, as yet, an uncorrupted^ 
il-disposed, and honest man ; but for lack of experience, he 
^ ;^ot inyolyed in difficulties ; and what is he to do ? God 
ip him. I£he does not sleep at nights, he will get through 

- work very badly in the day. 

— 7. — ^The poor afflicted and embarrassed creature that we 
>v yesterday looking so dull and wretched, has explained his 
Uiers to his creditors. He found it very hard to do so. Ho' 
M not reveal the state of his affairs, without exposing lua 
■W a little. He was terribly tempted to deceive his creditors, 

II his better principles triumphed. He has spoken the truth » 
'i has laid his plans and his prospects before them, and with 
le exception, they are satisfied,, and the one that is not satis* 
'-\, has agreed to abide by the decLaion of the rest. The man 
es on, .not reckless, but still not hopeless ; rather sad, but 
ill not cheerless. 

-- 8.— To-day the clothier explains the state of his affairs 
^ His wife* He acknowledges his imprudenee, but declarer 



IbgooclfnteMMHk Wi^iriU^Vibbik.p!bai>0»,iMkB won 
i«pAts hit eBPfideBO -mih tiiadb^ and flniies^ aad eheei 
iroffof, and cenjtignL satatesy- aod all that eould iayi^o: 
a noble ptu^Mfie, dieer • troabl^ soul, aad atrengthei 
Sttaa's tetolre to do liu beat add ntonoft for hkoeelf , ids f am 
and Im kmd. Tbe wife and he agree together to curtail 
penaea, to forego for a while what, in easier circmnstan 
they* would deem essential comforts. The^ both imagine i 
they can see a way out of their difficulties. They botn ex] 
thai patienee, economy, and persereringindnatsy, with a li 
nrntual counsel^ they will he able to rmain their former e 
state, and go on with some degree of comfort. There is notb 
like a noble woman, a wise and generous-hearted wife. S( 
man says, 'a good wife is a crown to her husband ;' bu 
crown is merely a piece of ornament : the truth ie^ a good y 
is better than fleets and armies to a man. FooMah and i 
happy is that poor cieature, who either chooses to liye witli< 
a wife^ or who, when he luis got a good and &ith&l ^ 
won't tmst her with the secrets of his business^ and let j 
Imow the state of his affairs. Blest is the man who fears 
God, respects the truth, and rules himself by justice, temp 
ance, and charity, and who, blest with a generom wife, mal 
her the partner of his Joys and sorrows, reveals to her \ 
plans, confers with her on his afiairs, accepts her counsel & 
her aid. He, with his companion, may walk hand in ha 
through itncotky if not through,/?(>i0«yy paths, and share the k 
if not the bri^^hua things of earth, as well as eiajvy, by anti 
patioB, the coming bliss of hnmortality. 

-^ 9.-»-lfrB. G. will hare the raasms to-day« She will t 
tribute them to a draught of cold water that she took h 
night ; but the truth is, she brought them on by her fooli 
indulgence in wine, and brandy punch* She has injured h 
stomach and weakened her system generally W her Ibolisli i 
dulgences, and unless she change her way ox living, she ^' 
have something worse than the spasms to trouble her by a^ 
by. She has already had two narrow escspea from inflammi 
tion of the lungs. She attributes h^ colds to the unsettledne 
of the weather ; but the unsettledness of the weather would 
her little haann, if she did not derange her aystem, and destK 
its natural force, by the use of those unnatural cordials. 

<•« 10. — Mr. R., an attorney, wiU haye a grievous trial t 
day. His wife and he will have a separation* It is no gi'^ 
fault of his, poor man, and yet it is partly Hhe result of t 
fblhr. He foolishly imagBMd that his idfe could not enpoygo' 
health, without a fiea suj^^ly of wine, and ale, and i^ni^ ^ 



ticcordiBglj eneonraged her to use tliose drinks, and she ha^ 
used them* She has used them tiU she has become a slare to 
tliem. To tell the trath right out at once, she has become a 
Jrunkard. Her husband is not the only man that has seen 
her drank. She has brought upon her husband sad dishonour. 
You may judge that both the husband and the wife have had 
a weary, dreadful time of it, or they never could have come to 
n^ree to a separation. Alas, poor man ; he might have saved him- 
'^elf a world of trouble, if he had known as much as some tee- 
totalers know. Alas, poor woman ; she might have lived in 
ijappiness and honour, if her husband had been less indulgent, 
or more wise in his indulgence. Is there no remedy ? I be- 
seech my friends to circulate this Companion to the Almanac 
IS extensively as possible, that it may, if possible, get into the 
liands of this poor attorney and his wife, and reveal to them 
their errors, and bring them to begin their life afresh. 

— 11. — Those who used no intoxicating liquors as a com- 
mon drink yesterday, will need none as medicine or as cordial 
ro-day. Those only will need them as medicine, or rather^ 
those only will fancj/ that they need them as medicine or as 
cordials to-day, who took them yesterday or the day before, 
as common fenks. Those intoxicating drinks are deceitful 
things. They make complaints, and then make people believe 
ihat they are the things to cure them. Happy is the man who 
has discovered their deceitfulness, and renounced all fellowship 
with them. 

— 12. — ^The Government begin to find that the common 
people of the country have very little respect for them ; that 
they expect very little from them, but insult and injury, and 
that if they intend to stand high with the masses of the peo- 
ple, they must begin to pursue a veiy diflferent course &om 
what they are pursuing. 

— 13. — ^A JPremier discovers that he is looked upon by 
"^ome individuals as a wholesale pickpocket, for proposing to 
levy fresh taxes, before he has proposed the abolition of exist- 
ing wicked laws. The individuals who thus regard the Pre- 
mier would have no objection to pay their share of the national 
expenses, provided they could have, in return, their share iu 
the management of national affairs. They consider it wrong 
for the aristocrats to have the greatest share of privileges, and 
the lightest share of the burdens ; the principal share of the 
power of the Government, and the least share in the labour 
and expense <rf Government. The Premier hardly likes to be 
'egardwi as a pick-pocket, but we are sadly diafappointed if 
he can help himself, unless he chooseji to take tjie jpiau which 
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we suggest, namely, to accompany his proposal for aflditionj 
taxation, with a proposal for tlie abolition of the Law of Enta 
and Primogeniture, and for a transfer of the power of th 
kingdom from the hands of the few to the hands of the many 

— . I4.^^me of the radical members of the Hou^ of Coii 
iDons feel afraid to speak out their whole mind in the B-om 
of Commons. They do not state their principles half j 
plainly, half so forcibly, in the House, as they used to sta 
them on the platform at public-meetings. The bad air of tl: 
House of Commons has begun to operate terribly upon the 
nervous systems, and it now begins to be doubtful with son 
individuals, whether some of tiiose radical members might d< 
do much more good in perambulating the country, and le( 
turing to the people in public meetings, than in sitting in yo 
seat of the scornful, ana breathing the bad air of aristocratic^ 
corruption. 

— 15. — The Irish leaders, after having complained for 
length of time that the English people do not know them, an 
do not understand their cause, nave at length resolved, th; 
instead of complaining any longer on that score, they wi 
come over to England in little bands, call public meetings, an 
lay their case before the British public, explainiug the 
wrongs, stating their demands, unfolding their plans of opeJ 
ation, and ask the aid of the English in their struggle ft 
light and liberty. Instead of eternally repeating the story < 
their grievances in their own newspapers, which are very litt 
jead put of their own country, they will begin to think aboi 
publishing a statement of their grievances in the form < 
tracts, and circulating them through the length and breadt 
of Great Britain. Instead of perpetually calling to the fe^ 
aristocrats of England to help them, they will begin to appe^ 
to the ^uick-reared and warm-hearted English populace, an 
ask assistance from them. When the Irish have fairly adopte 
this new plan of proceeding, they will Be astonished at the pr<: 
^ess they will make ; they will be astonished at the additio 
«of strength which they will gain to their cause. The foolis 
creatures I how was it they never thought of carrying the wa 
into the enemy's country before 1 Why m the world did the 
keep fighting and firing away yonder, two hundred niil^ 
away, where neither the balls nor the true report of the 
cannon could reach the enemy 1 Why did they not come i 
once, and go round the land, andTcall the attention of the ui 
sophisticated, unbribed people of England,, the men wnoi 
wropgs resemble their own, and whose demands are like the 
->wu, — I say, why did they not come long ago, and appeal 1 
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t unison, the tiium^ 1 1 ; . : . . 

std c?er firiitocnatlcfil 4es|Krtbitrt, ^ ill not be rcr 

life of a radical, by ■'- ' ' M 

_^ ;veljinqiiired fiir aiij . , .^ 

Tlb^K liije* It wiil 1(13 wtll if before tlua da^' anivi'i 
e<!itIoB of tlie work eliuub! hi* offered U* tJie jhi! 
■ those wlio wotilcl liki' to re^ * ■ ' k, will In? uimti 
it ill it? present fonu, '' 1-^ would rtttdj 

twu or three sli ill in IT? J thr.t wtii never he iilfli*^ 
I at 'nx **r <'iijdit shiliij^gs* 

* rco hundred and fil'ty t -- *■ 1! die In c^jmjva' 
l«»*j tins tky, simidy fn r ice of a noml 

nl:»4 thni wouiil liavo -.,;,. L.iLm the liisl 
l":^en kept at ea high a price* IJ 
:■■ ' • I ji.fi'rts to ba so eager fm* the diffii; 
and for the iUuin hint ion n^ntl aalvation off 
befi, do not contrive to make good hooka cheaper ? 
L^Seireval iudirlduals in the I^outlj of Lancashire 
Dof from ttll fefonn movements, fiiiaply in con^cqiK 

siliy ntjtions under which they labonr^ tiiat mi^ 

6U removed if tlie it formers liml done a hiilf as in 5 

I al+r^ad tlicir Ytewi by means of tracts and pamphl 

I An ti 'Com -Law League did. It is really grievous 

f the aid wliich is lout to the cause of reform, for w 

' tue of the press by the reformers. It seems m 

n<j me that men who are constantly tttlldng alsout 

^ tl*e pres9i ehoaJd not make use of those powet-g in t 

^ th« people. Do they think that the pre&a is to Oluml 

fhl witliout being worked ? Can they he so *iJfy bb 

that the press can do any good, except in the way 

off quantities of good eneap tracts and books f 

aL prints na books^ is like a tongue that speakij no wori 

i 

Lhal'^, Ideprivemyself of something- if I l*>ve, I am Ul 
Dy what 1 love. — ^Pardon b tlie recovery of an ttlienafti 

Ibti — Uum^n hatred a prolonged suieide— fi^lfiabuess tl 
&l^t porerty of a created bemg. — ^Aitiet*, 
* Th/t tnn3 Sheklnah Is ' man.* '*^Sa^ifisf of St Chrygosi^^ 
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AKS8ICA AXn OUAT BBXTAI9. 

gf America is at this time iti a state of ^tesi prosperltj. Ai 
one can obtain employment there that is disposed and Me 
work, and any one can obtain fair wages in return for 1 
labour. Eyery man has tJie opportunity, by temperaiK 
economy, and diligence, of becommg a land-owner, and of i 
curing thus the opportunity of supporting himself and 1 
family in a Btata of comfortable freedom ami independeni 
Kumbers that have gone from this country in abject poveri 
have not only been able to support themselves and their fami 
in comfort, but to obtain, in tne course of two, three, or fo 
years, sufficient money to purchase thirty, forty, sixtr, eight 
or a hundred acres of land, as well as to stock their Land \n 
cows and sheep, and get abundance of pigs and poultry. N( 
I ask, why thmgs are not as prosperous here as in America 
Why is it more difficult for people to obtain employment 
England than in the United States 1 And why is it more dif 
cult to obtain good wages in return for labour in England thr 
in the United States ? Why is it more difficult forindustrioi 
people to obtain possession of land or houses in this counti 
than in the United States ? How is it, that, while every oi 
can obtain work in America, and obtain good wages for the 
work, and cheap and good provisions in return for their wage 
such multitudes in this country and in Ireland should be ui 
able to obUin regular employment, and, when they obtain en 
ployment, should be unable to obtain good wages in return, o 
when they have got their wages, should be unable to purcha 
cheap and good provisions with their money ? I say, how 
it ? It is because the rulers of this country are a set of tyrant 
It is because the rulers of this coimtry are unjust, inhumai 
savaffe. It is because they care for themselves and their ovi 
families alone, and care not at all for their countrymen. I* 
because the power and government of the kingdom are in ti 
hands of a few aristocrats, instead of being in the hands of tl 
people at large. True, there is not so much land in EnglaD 
as tnere is in the United States ; but there is three times mo^ 
land in the kingdom than has ever been well cultivated. An 
if we have not as much land, we have as much skUl and «J 
dustiy &a the Americans haTe, and might, therefore, by t^ 
produce of our own industry, purchase a free and pientii^ 
Bortion of the produce of American land. It is lUso true, p^^ 
liaps, that Umperwtce principles have taken faster hold, a^ 
had a wider spread in America than in thig country ; and tlu 
will give the Americans some advantage. Yet temperai^t 



ibsfe Wen wiMj wpvnd 8nd finnlf estaUblifldi in 
^fvimi; aadcvfnnrfftatemratrjTietotaliim faaspiodnceds 
gterioBS cbaDge ; osd tf tiw laws md iastitvibiu ex tka coiuir 
irjr Iwd bdm of a noie popukr chonctery then is leason to 
Mkrvthat Tc^otalirai would Iuito spitod bmho mdefy, and 
wovkodnoie powerfaSyboik here and in irelaady than thoy 
hare done, a it badff^mrm mmt then, that keepa this eoonftzj 
back. It is Imd ffmerimmi that makes na keapiospeioiis than 
the Uodted State* It is b<td gmmmnemi that starves and tor^ 
tores the people ; and the people ought to know it. And the 
g avemiB ent oi^t to be made to wtdenkmd that the people 
know it. It is Imd ff o mm m mi that onrses onr eoantrj ; and 
the people of ti»B eonnlrT' oi^t not to rest tin tiiey have 
affect a thonmghy a ladieal, and an OTerlaaking eftoa^tf in 
tiie goTeramendL A enrse <m t jramiy. May the ughtning of 
popular indignation destroy it for over t 



OITB BULBBS AND THX GONSXITTniaK. 

, Thd gv^emors of our comitrT freqnenthrtalk abont the eoB- 
^tntion^ and pretend to ccmsider it a snffici^at objection to a 
meafiRue that it is against the comtitnticm ;. yet these same 
gOTemoTS care not a straw about the oonstitntion, when it 
stands in the wa^ of their own selfish interests. It his been 
decreed by the highest antinorities in the land^ tibat it is nncon- 
Btttntionai to take mcfxmy oat of the podkets of the people in the 
shape of taxes, without the consent ca the people^ or the people's 
j!epseaentatiTes. This is considered to be the sumreme law of the 
land, and to be binding upon every branch of tne CSovemmeBl. 
iTet tins jnindple is violated by onr govem^s every day. They 
'have taken money from me and from my father for more than 
fifty yean past, withoat either our c<»i8en1^ or the cims^t of 
«ny zepresentative of ours. It was not till the last election 
mst I had the opportunity of yoUug for a representative of the 
people, and even then the representative of ih» people was not 
chosen. A man was chosen who does not represent one twcmr 
ikth part of the people of the borough in which I live. He 
-aras c&osen by the votes of a handful of whigs, few of whom 
agreed with him in p<dLtic8, and l^. a number ci tories^ who 
si^povted him for the porpose of keeping out the people^s ro- 
preaeniative. But nine-tenlhs of the people in the Dotes|^ 
were not allewed to vote >at all at the eketion« Yet they ue 
all taxed. The Goreamment taxes them every year ; yet 
neither asks their consent, nor allows them to- have a represe"- 
tstivB. The GoTenunent of this country taxes all the per 



tDf ihe land, ^t meitlMr aaks the eenniit of the people nor 
allows the pecmle'e representatm in genenl to -speak for them. 
Kine-tenths of the people of -this kingdom aietnaled astiliongit 
they were mere nothings, except with respect to taxation. 
The Grovemment treats them as something when they want 
taxes ; but when popular rights and' priyiieges are concerned, 
the Got emment treats them as nonentities* Thus the GiOTeni- 
ment itself violates the supreme law of the land ; it trampks 
upon the most essential principles of iht constitution. The 
constitution, for tl\e safety of Tmch the rulers pretend to have 
so much regard, they trample in the dust. Our governors are 
b3rpocrites and liars. They care not a straw for the constitu- 
tion, except so far as the constitution afifords them an oppor- 
tunity of living and getting rich at other people's expense, of 
rising to the heights of power by trampling upon the rights of 
their neighbours, of making the country and its millions of 
people subservient to their own selfish interests. 

Another principle of the constitution is, that no person, 
who has an ofl&ce or place of profit under the king, or who re- 
ceives a pension ftova. the crown, shall be capable of serving as 
a member of the House of Commons ; yet, notwithstancung 
this principle, there are several members of the House of Com- 
mens who hold office or place of profit under the King or 
Queen, and who receive pensions from the crown. Attentioa 
to the constitution in this particular would diminish the power 
of some of our rulers, and diminish thdr incomes as well ; and 
so the constitution goes for nothing. If any violatian. d 
the constitution was likely to endanger tiieir incomes or their 
power, they would cry out against such violence loudly 
enough ; but when the violation of the constitution tends ta 
increase their incomes or their power, thev utter not a -whis- 
per against its violation. They are like the sects and priest* 
noods of the day. If obedienoe to their laws be condndLve to 
their interests, they ifuUt on obedienoe ; .but if obedienoe to 
their laws happens to miUkOe s^iast their interests, they make 
obedience itself a sin. Their great and all-controlling .prina- 
pie is, a regard to interest ; and they implaud or condemn. 
they bless or they curse, they honour and d^^de people, jus 
•as they happen to be fr^ndly or unfriendly to their interests 
-Begard for taw is only a, pretence* So it i6 with the Goven* 
ments of the country. The coiotiiution is nothing wi^ thea, 
except so far as it may aflord them opportxinities of makh^ 
themselves richer at other people's expense^ or of perpekmatixg 
-their unjust power. A verv great part of the laws odf tJ.c 

"^ are unoonstitutioDal ; but they are. in favour of (the 



mUn, of ^t ttriMoenils ; hm» Gk>y«niiiieiit makes no ooui* 
fdafaiB affuiwt them. We irani a €Aafi^«» a rodJMi/ and 
thvraiiffk cjuuigey and we must have it. 

WHO ABS THE OBBATJ^ST OBXMINAIfi? 

The gveatest cnminals are not those who are shut up in 
prisons, or transported^ or hang. They are not those who 
occasionaUy rob people on the highway, Knock honest trades- 
men on the head as Uiev are returning from the market, break 
into houses and shops, kill the people that Btand in their waT, 
and take away the property the^ meet with. They are not the 
jnesa who now and tnen fire a pistol at the Queen, or shoot a 
Prime Minister, or rise in masses to break machinery, to pull 
down mills, to fire the corn-stacks, or to effect by violence a 
change of Government. The greatest criminals in our country, 
are persons of a very different description. They are men who, 
in general, are called Honourable and Right Honourable, Noble 
and Most Noble, Gracious and Excellent. They are persons 
that wear fine clothes, that ride in splendid carriages, that fill 
Ixigh places, that occupy responsible situations. They are, in 
•general, men who would think it beneath them to knock on 
the head a single tradesman, to pick a solitary pocket, to 
hreak into a single house or shop. They are persons that very 
seldom are brought before the magistrates, shut up in prison, 
transported to Sydney, or hung on the gallows. They are 

Persons who manage tl^ir matters in a very superior manner, 
'hey are thieifety to be sure ; but they rob according to Iaw« 
They are nwrderets too ; but they kill people under the forms 
of Government. Thtjdoihix^retpeetaofy. They never trouble 
their heads about robbing one or two; they rob tcores of miU 
Hant at a time. Nor do they often trouble themselves about 
killhig indiMuals; they kill people by multitudes. They 
starve them to death by hundrede of thousands y or get tiiem 
shot down in tens of thousands - by Uie muskete of formgnt/rSy 
and at times by eocA ef&u/rs muskets. And ^ey seldom rob 
the rick; they generally plunder the-jMwr. They seldom at- 
tack the strong; they generally £all upon the weak. And they 
are careful not to go forth in person on their deeds of plunder 
and destruction ; they generally do their feeds' of^ death and 
dishonesty by proay. Sometimes they kidnap men to steal and 
kill for them ; at other times they %tM^ them into their ser- 
vice under pretence of love •of country, and deathless honour, 
or by the promise of rich bounty^ In other cases they simpH 
kibe them to do their y^otk of death and. launder, by ]i 
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cave aW Uk form ibeaaaelrefl^ inko mie gmt tteocMikBy tad to 
set themselves forth befoie the pnUW mtdar bcrub sack aaf^Ht 
and venerable name as Govebniibnt, CoNSTrruTioNAL Author 

BITIES^ MAGISTBACTy JuDICATUBEy DeFENDBBS OF THEIB CoUN-< 

TBTy and th& like. Bjr their imi<m> thej maks the peipetra- 
tix>& «f their deeds of death and diahonealy m^re cmj ; they 
lure enabled to cany on their business also m m nore whoknlt 
way, and thus acGomplish their dark, iafenial objects more 
effectaallj. In shorty the arJBhiyaf^ art the g^watesfc criwiimib 
in thig countnr* Where oth^ thieres have stoleB a penny, 
thej have stolen a pound* Where other thi«re» hate atokn s 
pomdy the aristocracy have stokn thmutrndt^ Whem other 
murderers have killed a single man* ihey hare kilfed a mnM- 
inde* Where croel masters have starvra a single a^ceirtie^ 
they have starved ten thousand of their Mkm-ecnaixyvoms 
Their deeds of fender know no Vonnis ; moit do thdor d^da of 
Uood. They and their {ffedeeeseen liyave carried oa their 
horrid work for many generatMiuL Tfaisy have, witiiin the 
last few oenturesy robbed the people of tl»a cmtatry of count- 
less millions. They have shed im blood of miUioDa of their 
sobjeets, and have shed the bloodL of milMons more of otha 
countries* They have brok^ if Mi ume r a b k heMrte. The^rhAve 
£lled the virtuous breasts of nuiltit«des with fearful ind^ 
nation* So black and horrible have beeil their deeds, so sne- 
eessfal too have been their unnatural prejeetSy that they have 
caused no few to doubt the existence^ m a Giod and an eternal 
Providence. They have gorged theaselves with iU-goiten gain 
till they have destroyed their own enjeyiMBt of it, and in 
many cases r^Mkred their lives a bvrden to th-emsdves. And 
what is w<»se, they have generally, as before was hinted, noade 
the jM>or their vietinuk It is the poor that they have diieAy 
plundered* They have occasionally robbed the nch ; but Tury 
seldom : and when they A«fr robbed the rich, thegr have gvn^ 
rally done it lightly. If they have takm away bom them a 
liitie, they have left them a great deaL But the poor thej 
have robbed unceasingly. They haYe tortured i^itia constaiitlv. 
They have robbed them id their all. Thejr have neA onlv zoh- 
bed th^oi of the land, but even of the fruits cf their labour; 
and what is wone^ they have even deprived them xa saanv 
cases of the means of obtaiidng profitable employment at aU. 
ioL many cases they have taken tae poor whom thev had pre- 
viously plundered and aknost starved, and dint tkem up is 
prisons, or traaeraorted them beyond ihei seas, or hung ^em qd 
^ ^ gallows tm tpey wexe dead, riaxply beeanse they vcotttted 



to complain of their IH-treAtaenl Tbev liare token the poor 
people's money, and with it they have hired spies to listen to 
ihe conversation of ^boee vrhiom thev had plundered, and, in 
^ase the poor sufferers have ventured to express their sorraw, 
or their anger, or their indignation, those spies would betray 
them into tke hands of their tyrants, and thus deliver th^m 
over to death. Oh^ their deeds are black and horrible beyond 
description. Their guilt is great beyond all measure. The 
common thief, the occasional murderer, are angels compared 
with them. Devils incarnate could not have acted worse, or 
clone more miftchief, or done it in a more infernal way, than 
these same aristocrats have done. Yes, if you want to see the 
greatest criminals, the worst thieves, the most heartless and 
wholesale murderers, the greatest enemies of God and of hu- 
manity, you must look for them amongst the titled aristocrats ; 
you must look for them amongst the men who call themselves 
Honourable and Right Honourable, Koble and Most Noble, 
Gracious and Excellent. 



THE DUKE OP WEIXINGTON'S HONOUB. 

The Duke of Welliagtan has the following words in his Let- 
ter : ^ I am now sevraity-seven years of age, the prindipal por« 
tion of whidi has been speat in honour." The silly cmture I 
He appears to have no idea of hommr, but that of military 
iBtrife or military triun^hs. He seema to have no idea that tne 
tnie honour of man consists in intelligence, benevolence^ and 
usefulness. There is more true honour in drying up a single 
tear, then in sheddin§[ seas of blood. There is more true hon- 
our in making saeri^es, in exf<mng mieself to reproaeh and 
persecution in the cause of truth and liberbr, in behalf of o^ 
pressed and plundered humanity, than in all the milibary tri- 
umphs of the last h&lf centmy^ or in all tbe spiiitary ixmBXfhB 
recorded since the world began* If any of my readers should 
see the Duke, will they pleaee to tell him^ that if he had £ou|^ 
lees, and laboured more for the illnminaHaofn and improvement 
of mankind,— 4hat if he had had fewer penaions and titlM, vad 
more kind deeds to boast, I shouldliave considered hiaa muck 
more honourable man than I now consider hiok. 

Taxation.— .Of every twentjr shillings raised by taxation^ 
lialf-a-crown only is required tor the support of every braaeh 
of the civil government^ while seventeen a^d sixpence gees tf 
payor provide for war. 
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The Doctor^ Departmexit. 

CAiSE, No. iv.— BAD BYES. 

Dear Sis, 

I have a neighbonr who has very bad eyes. He 
can see nothing as it really is. Many things he cannot see at 
all ; and other things, which have, in truth, no real existence, 
he fancies he sees continually. He sees nothing in its true di- 
mensions, or in its true colours. I cannot say that black 
always looks white to him, or that white always looks black ; 
but white never looks to him so white as it is ; nor does black, 
unless it be seen in a certain position, ever look darker than 
a moderate grey. Great things frequently look exceedingly 
small in his eyes, and small things exceedingly great. Great 
men seem little to him, and little men great. Dwarfs look 
like giants, and giants like dwarfs. A man shall stand before 
him of unequalled worth, and behold he sees nothing remark- 
able about him. He can see a little of something good about 
him, but nothing more. At <Mther times you shall set before 
him a frightful villain, as black and ugly a character as you 
can well conceive ; it is no matter ; if he belong to hb party, 
he sees nothing. particular to complain of ; the man has ius 
defects, says he, like other people, but who is without ? You 
shall present to him a truth which is as clear as the light ; he 
cannot see it, unless it happen to be on his own side, or on 
the side of his party. At times he. might not have any eyes, 
but onlv fancy, for he talks of things that nobody else can 
see, and appears never to notice things which everybody else 
around him can see to be at hand. My impression is, that he 
b bewiuked; that an evil spirit, called, in tnis neighbourhood, 
THE SFIRIT OF CASTE has taken possession of him. He has of 
late been in the company of a man who is known to possess a 
great deal of certain bewitching drugs, called syrup of qou>, 
ether of pbbvermeivt, and a kind of dirty gas called flattery ; 
and we think this man must have taken advanta^ of hia 
weakness, and dropped a mixture of one of these witching drugs 
iBto hb ear, or touohed the. palms of hb hands with one of theniy 
which has afieoted hb head^ and so disabled or perverted hia 
powers of vbioo. 

Could you prescribe any thing for him, think you, that 
would be likely to put him rightl It seems to me th&t he 
will one day be falling into a ditch, unless he can have the use 
of his eyes restored ; for he cannot see his road even on the 
broad pathway. And then the blunders which he makes axe 
endless, and sometimes ve^ serious too^ Hb conduct, b q^tute 



ri<iicQ]<ni8 at times.' Y6n ^fv^d lAfdl^ Mien it posstbk for 
s man who has ffood eyes naturally, to make siieh foolish and 
monstrous remarks on objects as he often makes. We should 
t^ke it as a great fftyour, both I and his friends, if you could 
prescribe any tiling that would do him good. 

Yours very respectfully, 

pbiscbiption. 
Dbir Sir, 

The case of your neighbour is a rery commim one in 
certain districts. There are certain high flats called e<uie$&nd 
ranks, and there are certain circles in lower localities called 
^ects, corporations, parties, and the like, in which people are 
patticularly liable to such diseases of the eye as those which 
you describe. Those who live on the high flats of caste and 
iJ A\K, can seldom see things as they really are. Things which 
are above them look dxcessively bright arid beautiful, and their 
dimensions appear twice, or thrice, and in some cases even ten 
times as great as they are ; while things which are below 
fJiera frequently seem dark and dingy, and excessively small 
^^d contemptible. The things that are near to them assume, 
to their view, a dozen changing forms and appearances in a 
'^-y. Then in the lower circles of parties, sects, corporations, 
and tbe like, mists are' very prevalent, which obstruct the 
powers of vision, and which give to things many false appear- 
'nces. Then in both those regions, — ^both in the high flats 
^^^ the low circles, — ^witchcraft is very common. There are 
'"oiridtials in both those districts, whose great bvsin^K it is to 
fewitch people. ' And as you appear to have discovered, they 
cmetimes do it ^th a kind of cfoi^bn STimxyp, and at other 
"n^es with doses of a kind of ether called pbomotion,. and at 
' 'net times with a kind 6f '^as, oT foul air, ealled FLi^TrsBT, or 
FALSE coMwrENDATioN. You w6uld be astonished how easily 
(^^e thbg is done. A few tea spoonfuls of the goldoi sjrrrup, 
tause a curious exhilaration in people, which is followed with 
^ ^hirliDg and giddiness in the head : the world seems all to 
lance before them, and to present itself in bright and daszl^ 
^<|ioQr8 : their eyes are all unsteady, and instantly a treachaToas 
^^ comes over them, and all suirounding objects change their 
^Ppearances, their colours; and dimensions at 'onoe. So with 
'^^^ ether i^alled prbmotion. No sooner has the man breathed a 
^^^ breaths of tliis ether, than he -instantly becomes inflated ; 
p appears to himseSf, and at times to those around him/ to 
^^^come twice or thrice as big, and twice or thrice as tall as he 
^'^s before. His ^yes swell an4i«^U in hia head, and get auck 



sn i^ifwMd oaaiy that hfl eniiot iiet^il^^ 
mnii 0iich a ateuige kmd of a mjfitorioiiB diaage takes place in 
tiie vknal nerre, ihsi he oau see ootiiiiig but beauty ia on« 
set of ebjecte» imd aothing but defonuity ia auotlier ; nothing 
but virtue aud worth Lql one claes of men, aad nothing bofi 
low-liyed taatei and ill-bred manners in others ; when all the 
while the good and the evil, the high and the low, the bright 
and the dim, the ugly a^kl the beautiful, are well-ni^h eyenly 
mixed in all of them. Then again, that Mthy gas^ or foul air, 
called FI.1.TTB&T, is |;eaeraUy dealt out to the poor afflicted 
creatures after they hare taken the golden strrup, or got 
inflated with the ether of promotion, and this completes the 
imsdiief. A man that had neyer witnessed the effects of this 
i>ad air, would be astonished to see the wonders it can pro- 
duce* It not only affects the sights but the hearing. Indeed 
it jdi«orders the whole head, aud vitiates, to some extent, the 
'vrhole moral system ; and if it be taken in large quantities, as 
it sometimes is, and especially if it be taken frequently with- 
out being mixed, or diluted with a little cold spring water from 
the well of truth^ or a deeoetion of plain matter of fact, it 
|»iove8 fatal. 

I fancy that if you look into your neighbour's case a tittle 
more ck^ly, you will find that he has got upon the high flats, 
or else within one of the lower circles of party, sect, or coipo- 
•xation, of which I have spoken, and that some one, accustomed 
to such things, has had him under hand, and, as you.say, been 
bewitching Mm. If this be the case, my prescription wo^ 
be as follows : 

IsL Give him a good emetic, and get him to part, If possible, 
with all that he has tak^ai of late. If yon- oan ^et him to 
throw up the golden syrrup, it will have a wonderful effect; 
«nd unless, you can get him to throw it up, no other means 
that you can employ will ever restore him to his natural state. 
Ab long4as ever he retains that mischievous and deadly drug^ 
loB Tbi<Hi is sure to be contracted or perverted. 

2nd. You should then syringe his ears with water from the 
w«li<rf truth, just as be may be able to bemr it. You should 
jjsoget him to wash his hands clean, that nothing like blood 
cr violence, or the smell of injustice may clearve to thenu 

3rd. Jn.the next place, you ^ould take him into some coli 
^ark place ; the vaults under one of the churches, or the shad/ 
Tfalks of some old cemetry, and let him breathe there for s 
vhile. There is a kind of gsA engendered in these places d 
^eoth, whioh ten^ to neutralicfe the effect of the ether of pro- 
i&sti.on» and to rsduce a man to his ftap&t m» or dimeniioBs. 



^ 



irefi (tf teif i&,«iid (9|»iiiki« mMB hte * handfoi at • t^ 
ikr, mmdskg tmd vnnhtgy for s ftw WMibf, Yod ni^ da 
iiiis at tha Biu&e tinw tliat f9a hvrB him m tba ▼nitB aff tbe 
eliareh, or in the ihadf waUca of tha cemetry* 

Birtj^OQ OQght^ alyoTB $11 tMnga, to try to get ytmr frted to 
elumge his locali^ : in other word% If ha haa gat upon the 
kigh ilatoy by an BMaiia induce him, if yoa ean, to comadown 
bitothe kYal oountiy of conaiKMat huauDai^; end if ha haa 
got iii^if^d into any d tha eixclsm on the \aweir groanda^ gat 
him out aa ao(»i as possible, and bring him into the open aoon^ 
try. TheM is a magic and IriiBiatible, batt nnnctorai infltcanaai 
perradi]^ all those circles^ aa well aa all the h^ flats* Peo«- 
pie bfeathe it into them with the air : they cannot *Y<Hd it ao 
tofi^ as they lire in those loei^ties : and nothing can enie 
them of the comfMnte with which ^ley got attacked in thooa 
k^Calitieay nnlees ther can be induced to dianse theirrssideneey 
and come out into the wide and open field of unencloaed hu* 
manity and unrestricted liberty. If you can induce your 
n^ghbour to follow thia prescription, you will find him won- 
derfully impr^ed in a wery abort time. He will soon begin 
to see things In their true cdonn, aad in thehr proper dimen* 
slona. He will soon be able to recogMae true worth, ^;^ieret«r 
he meets with it ; and to detect rillany under whateviar nam^ 
H may present itself. Truth will begm to kok Eke truth, afid 
error will b^n to look like enor ; aakt intolenance, imduueHa* 
blenesa, and cruelty, though practised upon a man residing in 
one of the forbidden cireles, or an one of the lowest of man* 
kind, will be seen to be inhuman tmii unmMQy* He will then 
1)egin to see aa much of what is great, tstka good, and beautHtJ 
in m«tk ^ho odeimy the eeanmon level of humiuiity, and live 
in the unenclosed expanse of fceodom, aa he formerly imagined 
lie could see in people occnpyinff the hig^ flata of mak and 
cABte, or dwelling within the cirdea d putiea, sects, and oor<« 
porationa. 

It would, howerer, be well, in order to mi^e the cure moro 
speedy and certain, for your neighbour to use the ft^owing; 
xmoAjnAtiom, I hare great faith in the use of iNCAirrAnoiia, 
if they be of the right kind, and be deliberately and thought- 
fully pronounced. Get your neighbour tbarafore to i^t down 
on a plain chair, in a clam room, wi^ lighted, ai^ leare him 
alone. After he haa sat awhile, muaing on hamself, hia 
Maker, and hia lellow-^teatuvea, till hia mind ia brought inta 
a ealm and natural state^ let him aay solemnly and leisurely 
within himself,-— 



of my feUow-oieatiiies asLthovgiiili^.wer^gogd for nothing^T— 
as though ikfire .were neiUier. sens^ ^r n^orth amongst th^ou 
I havB £x>ked.at a fev.on.3roii hlgh^at, and at. a few 'uk (hat 
narrowtsirdoyjandfoQ^hly regarded them as all the.wonJd. 
I have acted a& if all the wisdom^ all the. goodness, all the. 
greatness^ all the g^ry, all the worth and blessedness of the 
nniTerse were con£aea .to them. Alas ! : alas ! To one small 
portion of my fellow-creatures J. hare giyen twice their, due, 
while to x>tiier89' quite as wise, and good, and worthy, I have 
giy«n nothing but contempt and.scom. I haye pu£^ up . tjie 
proud, and made him more proud; I haye flattered, the. per- 
secutor, and made him more cruel ; I have strengthened th.e 
yiolent, and made him. more violent ; I have praised the fool- 
ish, and made him more foolish ; while! have turned away 
from the honest and simple-heuted, from the good and gentle, 
from the lover of truth and. of goodness, and helped to dis- 
hearten and afflict them in their trials. Did not the God that 
made one, make all? Is He not the Father and the Friknd 
of aU ? Has He not implanted, in all the seeds of intelligence 
and virtue ? Has He not formed us all for mutual love and 
friendship ? Has He not created us for virtue and forbliss? 
Has He not placed us together in one world, that we might 
love and help and comfort one another ? Has He not given to 
all the same bright light, the same free air, the same rich earth, 
the same bright heavens, the same high hills, the same sweet 
streams, the same desires for knowledge, the same abhorrence 
of vice, the same respect for worth, the same desire for love, 
the same delight in friendship, the same high aspirations, the 
same desires for immortality, the same capacities of unbo.u|ided 
and eternal improvement? Is not His eye at all times on nsl 
Must it not grieve Him to . see us alienated from eadi other ? 
Is it not His pleasure to see us joined together, heart to heart, 
and hand to hand, as one community of friends and brothers I 
Are not prejudice, intolerance and uncharitableness hateful 
in His eyes ? Can He delight in divisions and castes ? Alas 1 
alas ! how foolish I have been I How disordered and per- 
verted has been my spiritual vision 1 Oh ! that cursed goid i 
Oh I those deceitful honours ! ! that faithless, that ungodlj 
flatteiy I They had well ni^h ruined me. But thanks be to 
God, I feel my sight returmng. Things now b^in to seem. 
as onc^ they seemed before. The mists are. all dissolving ; 
the false delusive colours are evanishing ; things now begin to 
take their proper shapes again, and stand before, me.ii^ their 
true dimensions. I have been a bigot ; I have been an.aris- 
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fcnaai it. And tday I henoefoarili be a man lot htbt ; Jut a 
vian ; a good, a true, an unperrerted man ; nettber mm 
nor leas. Farewell to pi^nyism ; ikiewell to caste ; fioewell 
to eacclusiteneBs of every kind. The wide expanse ci freedom 
shjftll be my dwelling now. l^e human race shall be mT 
cliurch, my kingdom, and my family. The wise, the goo^ 
the tmthfuly the free-hearted, tiie sfanple-minded,- the bravev 
the generous, of whaterer name, and of whatever covntry, 
4and of whateyer colonr, diall be my friends, my ftwaU^ my 
gnides. The errors and faults of men shall not conceal from 
me their better qualities ; nor shall the better qualities of mm 
conceal £rom me their faults and errors. I will look at men 
all round, and form a just impartial judgment when I can. 
I will deal with all men justly, truly ; and with none ungener- 
ously. Gracious God ; thou hast formed me to be the lover 
and the friend of all. Thou hast placed me in this world 
to aid and comfbrt all ; to labour for the improvement and 
the happiness of all ; and this shall be my business ; it shaU 
be my pleasure. I will do whatever I can to lessen the evil 
and to increase the good, in every man, hi every country. If 
I had power, I would make earth heaven, and all mankind 
like Thbb. The power I have^ 1 will employ for this great 
ohject. My strength shall all be spent in blessing; my word9, 
my thoughts, my wishes and my toils shall all be consecrated 
to the great and glorious work of beautifying earth, of ele* 
vating man, of increasing ^e joy of Thy intelligent creation, 
and preparing myself and my fellow- creatures for the blessings 
of immortal fife. Amen.' 

This is rather a long incantation ; but your neighbour had 
better repeat it through. He should repeat it often. If he 
does not understand it properly, let him send to me for instruc* 
tion, and I will explain it to him at full length. The incan- 
tations which we recommend, are of no use unless understood. 
And let your friend also take care^ after he has finished the 
incantation, to rise from his chair, rouse himself thoroughly,' 
and begin to act in accordance with the incantation . 
, I have been the more particular in prescribing for this case, 
on account ot its being an exceedingly common one. In your 
letter, you speak as if your neighbour were the only person of 
your acquaintance afflicted in this way : whereas the truth is, 
there are millions of persons similarly afflicted. I have myselz 
many thousands of acquaintances, and thousands of quondam 
friends, afflicted with this complaint. I have some so bad in 
the eyes, that they cannot see some objects at all. Objects 



eztent of ibeir TisMOj aire ao w dwindied to a poiat with Hmmm 
I.luK^e ioyBelf sQuatimet «iood befoie tbom^ or met them an 
ihe load or m tbe markot^ aud ib»j coold nob ^Ten.aea me. 
1 havo met with oihfarBy. who, though th^ ooiiJ^ ans me» or at 
least fee that IwaaatHne one, coiud not tell who vor what I 
was. I hare stood he&re : some of . them clothed an white 
jndflient^ pure as the light, and they haire takea me. for a hlaok 
and ^y demon. Th^eanao^distrngvubbetweepiihe finest 
mad cleanest linen erer seoi, and the filttdest pbce of sackclotii 
that ever eoresed pallntioa and detoDoitjFi Tho Ixath is» ihaoe 
aaagic dreles, and those high flats, And the free atoinistrnttiaa 
«f the golden symp, and the .ether of prjomotiea, and tikat 
Jlthy gas of flatter j, hare not only hurt the ^fet, but dt8o««> 
^dared the iraim of a rery eoasiderahle portion i£ma: country- 
mea, and erm of all mankind ; and tialess we can iad«Qs 
people to take the adFice contaiiaed in this letter, and to xa- 
iinquish all bribes, to dedine all human honours, all flattering 
tities, and to come out &om all the high enehaated flats <tt 
sank and oiate, and all the mag^ circles of religieiis and poli- 
tical party, and take up their abodes im the common level of 
liumanity, moying up and down without restraint amoi^t the 
liiUs and yalleys, through the fields, and along the streama of 
Ood's ^at uniTerse of truth and lore and liberty, people 
merer will be brought to see things as they are, or to tluiik and 
act with respect to their fellow-creatures aa th«y ought to do. 

Year's xM^peetfuUyy 

]>a« AviMAJtvic. 



MULXCB. 



The noise about increasing the national defences In England, 
lias set the French a-talking about increasing their national 
defences. They say that the English must intend to inyade 
iPrance. This is quite natural ; and it prores, not only the 
jfo^, but the toiehedness of the English alarmists. ^Hieirare 
taking the most efiectual way imaginable to bring upon them- 
selves the yery evil which they pretend to fear. 

But the alarmists are a set of rooues. They want to phm- 
der the people of more wealth, and they wisn to checlc the 
spirit of reform in France, and these are the reasons of &eiz 
cry for larger armies. May God Almighty disappoint them, 
and may their vile infernal scheming end in the destruction of 
their power, in the loss of their estates, and in the peaee^xl 
transfer of both to the wronged and fanush^g nuuMes of their 
conutrymen. 



it lias strticic me that' it Troold not be amnss.in the C(mi«^ 
panion to the Almanacs^ to tell the forttmes of a fev leadmg 
iBdiyidnals in this kingdom. People often like to hare their 
fortuioes told for their own satisCftctiony and many people like, 
when a neighbour er a friend has pot hla fortune told, to know 
the solemn secret. I hare therefore decided on publishing thft- 
f ortunes of a few in this work. 

Cash I«— Sn Bobkix Pbbu 

If % Robert PmI doeaaot nnfce katftcr, and de a Utile m<nw 
ibr tin pubMegood than he has dbne, he wlU be in daam of 
having it said of him alter his death, that he did mon harm 
than good in th» imM, taking the wiiole of hia ^e together 
into the aecoanf. There will espeeiaHy be indiTidvala ready 
is say that he has nerer made atonement frar the wrongs^ 
whidi lie iniKeted upon Irtoland, during his secretaryship to 
the Goyemknent of that unhappy country, or for the mon»^ 
^us and horribly- wicked ana imemal proeecntion carried oit 
against O'CottneD, tlie friend, the helper, the martjrr of Ire*' 
land. Whether Sir Robert Peel possesses all the power wiii^ 
many gire him credit for, is doubtful ; but if we read ^e 
stars correctly, he certainly possesses more power than he ha9> 
eTcr yet used for the good of ms country and his kind. 

Case II. — The Duke ov Wellington. 

Tho Duke's is almost a hopeless case. There now seems 
eveiy probabitity that he will die before he has done a hun-" 
dredth part as much good in*tfae world as he has had the op^ 
porttinity of doanjg. Unless he makes desperate eiSForts to 
•Tertake time, he indU certainly die far behind it ; and unless^ 
he work something like miracles of goodness during tlie re-« 
mainder of his life, more people will wonder at the titles h» 
has g^ot, and the money he has received firom Grovemment^ 
than at liie good he has done td his country, or the benefits he 
has conferred on mankind. If, as he approaches the closing^ 
hours of life, he should happen ta have a heart as feeling aa 
some people's hearts, it will be an occasion of great distress ta 
him to think, that he has helped to kill so many, and to save 
so few ; that his labours in the cause of destruction have sa 
£ar surpassed his efforts in the cause of general illuminationy. 
emancipation, and salvation. 

The laurels on the brow 9i the Duke are witheri^, and hiisr 
fame is beginning to fail. The Duke will have the credit when 
he 18 gone, of having done far more for the strong than for the 



to tlM caufie of liberty ; and of haviag got more monev ii»m 
tho podcets of a suffering people* Uian He ever earned by any, 
services he rendered them* < 



THB BSTABIXSfiED CHUltCH. 

The Judges in the Queen's Bench hare decided- that Dr, 
Hampden is duly elected, and appointed Bishop of Hereford 
legalfy. The Lord Chi^ Justice Denman acknowledges that 
ttw Ordination servico ia a mert/ww^ a piece of ^abwrai^ and 
jflif^f^* Mr.'Jostioe Coleridge eays^ ^No Infidel ^ouldeon- 
trive a- mope blasphemous thing.' It is rather sipgular to find 
Judges on the bench, using language as stjoo^g in re£erenoe to. 
the forms and ceremonies of the Established Churchy as I nij* 
self aiQ^accustoioed to use. We shall surely: have a ChaTck 
iteform by and by. It takes some ^«m to keep the blahopft 
and Uie clergy front blushjngy aftear tiie ei^o«ares which we 
have had of the Established B^Ugion, In what a wretched 
and humiliating condition are those bishops pl^aced. Xhey aie 
just the tools of Uie ministry. The ministry can make or un- 
make the bishops at pleasure. The bishops are not allowed 
^1h[er judgm^ity will, or conscience of their own. They must 
do as they are bid in every thing, or eke consent to be as poor 
as I am. Poor creatures ! They have high titles and rich 
Iwings^ and I have neither; but I am freey and they are 
slaves; I am a man^ and they are toois, I can judge and act 
ittdspemdentfy ; they must do as they are ^$«<2L , Poor creatures 1 
Puppets thc^ are^ moved .as. the. Premier thinks wellto.pnU. 
tibe'wirM. Shame on them. They are a disgrace to humanity. 
They are stumbling-blocks to men's souk. They are the 
greatest foes to religion that the world contains. God hasten 
mne overthrow of a ^stem so at war with truth and decency, 
so opposed to the interests of religion and humanity. 

Head the Lectures on the Prayer Book, price two shillinga,! 
and see what the Established church is all through. 



NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

< It seems that the reason there is so g^reat an outcry im cex^ 
tain quarters for an increase of the Army and Navy is, tha| 
there have been twenty thousand.a^pUcaiiiOns.Cor oomii^Bsiiui^ 
in the Army from children of the aidstocracy^aud their frien^^ 
which could not be granted. There are not places sufficient is 
the Army to furnish colonelcies, lieutenancies, captainciesj 



and the HiM, f<nr tii^ai^eai bit#«l 0f WiM wUh ^mMOk'UbiB 
country is coned. The pension Mst m full ; tkd itwomi 9x9 
all occupied ; «v«y piace 4t home and abroad ia eomneeUoii 
with Gorenunent, is euned with soma aristdciaty br sodM 
sycophant of the aristocvats. The Army and Naty too aM 
foil of the same nnhappy brood ^ and stiU the aa|^ly id idleta 
increases beyond the demand ; and to make places for tha 
idlersy to famish a pretext, for taking money from the ttoor 
hard-working people, and giving it to the cMldreii of tha 
idlest and most aoeurtfed brood of beings that crawl Bpoa 
God's earth and curse humanity^ there most be a damand fos 
an increase of the Army and Navy* The iinolent creat«xiea 
The brasen'-faoed ^eats* The peo|^ of Great Britain and 
Ireland will deserve to be cursed with aft increase of tiia 
Army and Navy, if they do not rise wp as one man,' and de- 
mand that the law of Entail and Primogeniture shall be 
abolished^-^that the infamems aristocracy shall be no more^ 
and that the country shall henoelorth be*goyemed hy nsBLF, 
by its own representatives, and not by a race of hereditary 
rogues and tyrants. - -. 



METHODIST PRSACHBRS AND TEBTOTAUSM. 

It appears that Mr. Robson, Wesleyan Methodist preacher 
«f Batley, has refused the use of the Wesleyaa School-room at 
Batley to the teetotalers. John Harrison, secretary to tha 
Batley temperance society, states, in- a letter to the ZeeeTa 
Mercury 9 that the room has been repeatedly used as an auction 
room, SsCyBXid that he cannot understand how the school could! 
be worse desecrated by being used for the advocacy of teetotal- 
ism. It appears that the preacher pleads in his justification & 
BEsoLUTioK OF CONFE&ENCB prohibiting the. use of their school- 
rooms for temperance purposes. Mr. Harrison thinks that if 
the Conference have x^XLypcused such a resolution, they, have 
committed themselves as advocates and supporters of the drink-* 
ing system, — a system pregnant with every form of mischief^ 
and have set themselves in opposition to the interests of re- 
ligion and humanity. Mr. Harrison wishes to know how it is,, 
tiiat while the rich man in hell was so concerned for the wel^ 
fare of hSsfii^e brethren, the Methodist preacher and the trustees 
should have so little concern for five hundred miliums of their 
brethren who are suffering under the mischievous influence of 
Intoxicating drinks, and many of whom are in danger of eternal 
destruction in consequence of their drinking propensities and 
habits; 



mumilittnii ia v<ia. ^lie peg ph A t i d a 'take wg^ ifheii A ey 
Mikl StUM^romoBy ta kcep'thim In iMr m» p&wtr. U tliey 
iMi to bate tliem for Mmlar pOTpoiety tihuqr AtnM InM 
ttMm oa Invftd and Mmbr priaciplw* If &ei3r make over 
Mk/mr bAcoIb to a nuKuberof stmigersy th^inast a^ecfe ta find 
IImm sehools made use of m a way y^ mqaea^ at Tsxiaiiee 
witii Ihdr own tiowB and wishes, wlien you have prea up 
jwst pie p eiij to a l^riesthood or a oorpoxatmn^ it is too late to 
Mgim to eomplam cif tliei use they mak» of it. It ie not too 
lale to kam a hsmm for your jfmn^ eondoet, in lefexence to 
Mmf propetty ikmt yon mgsf havo in p poscorfon ; bnt it ia too 
kto to pierei^ the abuse of the property which you hacve 
already put oat of your hands. 



KINGS AND TTBANT8. 

A Einff. sars William Pen% ia one that rules his people by 
htWBy to which the people themselves oofumi ; while a ^^rmu is 
one who mles the people by his ahaolute toiU imdpfmer, either 
without regard to the laws, or according to laws to wluch the 
people do w4 consult. If thia be the true definition of King 
ana tyrant^ where are the Kings ? There are no such beings 
on earth. The men cnMed Kings, and the women called Q;aeen^ 
are tyrants every one of them. There is not a King on earth 
that governs the people by laws to which the people themselves 
have consented, livery King on earth governs the people, either 
according to his own absolute will, by mere force and terror, or 
according to laws to which the people themselves have never 
consented. This is the case with owr government. They govern 
the people of Great Britain and Ireland, and they govern the 
people of India, and the people of the colonies generally, acoord- 




the people have never consented. Did the people of this country 
ever consent to the com laws? Nothing of the kind. They 
remonstrated against the laws from the time when they were 
first proposed. They were almost jyrepared to J^ht against 
ihem. They would have fought against them, n they hm^ 
aeen a prospect of success. In order to enforce those laws, tlie 
Government of the time had to set at defiance the will of tli^ 
people, and employ the force of the empire in sflencing thef^ 
remonstrances, and even in preventing tnem from meeting -to 
petition against them. 
What a happy thing it would be to see governors raHng- £|J 



miy, oQBflDttit^ tbe ynUm al^the peQfl^ and ttMpM»b 
obeying with <t1iffyfalngfl8> What « ^mr t£ii« it wo^Jd l^ 
}osee<iaeflpinip«nr«4iQg all oUawi^ iwd tkat onefpixii^ 
pint ^genUfineflp and lore. Whr ia the narld 4d )a4t ow 
oremoBs do wliattiiiy can to realiaa neh « aigbtl C!a»j| 
:o3sibl7 be more pJfiamt to tbem to, pmide .cnror a iia«i«a 
ra with dlssenfiionSy fired with resentments, with millJiMMl 
mipoveridLed and i^rting^ thali over a natilm ei happy akid 
^ted people ? Cfod open the eyes. of onrxiOenL Or give their 
i'OH^er to others. 

A LOST ioDIBSB OF PA«LtiLin»V» 

There is an adrertisement in a London paper, requesting 
inf ormaiiQa icu^ecti^g the address of & late Member of Padiar 
nieot. The advertiser savs, that if anv person will commn- 
mcate Ids address, provided he be living, or state the place 
of iis burial, if he Be dead, he will reward him for his tron- 
^* What has become of this member ? I recollect hear- 
^?) when I lived in Gateshead, that this person, thongh 
'flamiog patriot, so far as profession went, did not behave as 
he ought to do to his wife, I have no faith in patriots 
taat cannot be jnst to their own wives and children. This 
person gained a great deal of fame for a while, by m^- 
;"g speeches in favour of the removal of the bishops &om the 
blouse of Lords : no wonder that his fame has perished, and lihat 
people have now to advertise, to learn whether he be living or 
ueai Would to God that the fame of evor^ <»ie were blasted. 
^nat wHl not do his duty to his own family. I am ^eved 
to think that Henry Hunt [^ould have stood so high with the 
parliamentary reformeni of Ms day, wheA I learn that, instead 
^'comforting a wife of his own, he lived with the wife of 
^^otherman. i repeat it, I have no faith in any man who is 
iot himself a good moral man. People may pretend as much 
'^gard for the liberties and rights of a nation as they please, I 
i*?gard them as hypocrites if they have no regard to tne rignts 
f^ liberties of tneir own wives and famihes, of their own 
i^^ends and neighbours. No man can be a true reformer who 
!^ M a good man. An immoral advocate of national refoian 
is always either a fool or a hypocrite. 



COST 07 THB WA& WJTH MEXICO. 

. ^ North American paper makes it out that the war with 
^le^co^ in which the Umted States aie etUl invcd^edf has al^ 



titty eoiivt/ iA «se waf'afid «M>tli6r; bettiy osie htaiM 
mid tvresty-fbnr niUlieiw of doUarsj or neatiy Ibiriy mUlioni 
«f MMiiids : thai is nuoe tiiui a poiifid ife> «d^ni7 1°^> woman, 
•ftd ebild m AtaelioayiAftkt^iipwttrds of five pounds for ev«i7 
ibftily in Ameriea) rookoniog eaob fi»nDy to oonnst M father 
wd motiiir a&d ikvoo oWdren. Add the war ia not yet at as 

•ad; ■.::','- • '■ * I 

- Thi^ a^iti $ it ia ttatod Hke^ m tiiia wftrl^lT? Amencaitf 
luKt« beeti kiHid, and ^678 .wottnded^; that of the Mexicans 
12,866 haye been killed, and 13,600 wounded. : Thia is dread- 
ful work. What a nity that the United States of ^mm\ 
cannot kam a Je^BOA atMpa the old «^ QoysK^ 



H^GikSBy ONE OF THE MBK TRIED FOll THE HIRFIBI/d UUVDSi' 

] M*Cabe, it seems, is to be tran^orted for life. Thifl seeffls 
k strapge .affair. If he really was guilty of mujder, why "^^ 
te not' hung ? If he was not guilty of murder, why is he nol 
acquitted ? If he be guilty of some oth^ crime, ana wA m^^' 
Ser, why is he not ttiea^oz that crime ? The authorities seem 
{o blunder dreadfully ^'atleaft the conduct of the authoriti«* 
is exceedingly mystenoiis, arid the people ought to ask for ex- 
plani^tioBs; Wp' w^nt no one hanged'; tut we want tw 
authorities to b4 consistent. 
. The Letter to Lord John Russell in our next. 
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4, APRUm, Price Id, 

To Xkfrd Jtfhn Russell, on his Badget. 

our lordship appears to ipe to be pursuing a most ob- 
on&ble course. I have no. doubt you feel yourself placed 
teat difficulties.; but you ou^ht not, on that account, to 
It the good sense of; a suffering and afi9icted people. If 
are not prepared to set yourself against the unreasonable 
ands of your aristocratical brethren, you ought to resign 
V place, and afford the Queen an opportunity of engaging 
viduals as her servants who mil do so. You are making 
Qgerous experiment. The imposition of fresh taxes, may 
tnger the .peace of the country. The growing distance 
^ ten the aristocracy and the masses of the people is pro- 
ng the most .painful and terrible effects in the minds of 
titudes. The masses of the people see all privilege, all 
er, ill wealth, all hpnour in the hands of a few, and ali 
burdens,- and hardships, and sufferings falling to the lot 
3e many. They see the producers of wealth on the verge 
tarvation, and the non-producers wallowing in luxuries. 
y see the workers clothed in rags, and the idlers surrounded 

I splendour. You may depend upon it, th^^t this state of 
igs cannot be long endured. You may especially depend 

II this^ that these nionstrovs^ evils cannot-be safely aggra^ 
d. Yet you aie proposing to aggravate them. You not 
f seem unprepared to atten^t to remove or lessen the evil 

seem unaole or afraid to resist the influence of that part' 
} seem bent on rendering It utterly unendurable. Be ac 
lished, I beseech you. Set yourself against the reckle 
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and unfeeling oppressoTs of the people. Attempt a grand 
form. At present yon have it in your power, I mean yo 
self and your aristocratical brethren, to appease the peo] 
to conciliate them, to disarm them, to make them your frier 
and thus prevent the danger of popular commotion : I bese 
you improve the opportunity. If you and your aristocrat 
brethren neglect the people much longer, ycm may find it 
possible to appease them. At presentee nation might 
regenerated, and its ruined aflFairs restored to prosperity 
peace : but neglect the people a little longer, insult i 
oppress them a little farther, and you may throw the nal 
into utter confusion, you may create the most alarming ( 
turbances, and involve the. land In blood. 

In your speech on Friday last, you observed that Mr. P 
with all his sagacity, foretold a long continuance of pe 
only a few months before the outbreak of the revolution 
war ; and then you add, 'liowever tranquil the atmospl] 
might be, there ini^ht At Bpy time arise a storm.' Your 
marks are true enough ^ bi;it they are as true with respect 
storms of civil commotion, as wiili respect to storms or inl 
national war. The atmosphere at present is comparativ 
tranquil, and you appear to be anticipating, if not predicti 
a long continuance of domestic peace. Tne thought of c 
broils scarce seems to have entered your mind. You app 
to-be |[oing on the supposition, that bad as the state of Englj 
aiid Ireland is, there is no danger of the public peace be 
disturbed. I would have you to take a lesson from the ei 
neons anticipations, or the false predictions of Mr. Pitt. Ho 
ever tranquil the atmosphere at present may be in Gi 
Britain 'and Ireland, there may at any time a storm ar 
•Whfdt all the power of Grovemment shall be unable to allaj 

Itwish you to understand that I am, myself, a man of pea 
1 am against all war, all violence. I do not deny the ri 
of an oppressed and plundered people to use arms in struggl 
for their right ; but I question the expedieruy of using them 
such cases. If any class of human beings on earth hav( 
right to use violence and shed blood, the oppressed and ph 
dered working-classes of Great Britain and" Ireland have t] 
right. But my advice to the sufferers is, * Forego that rigl 
persist in peace.' Still, though opposed to war, though 
advocate of peace, though assured myself that the peace 
efforts of the suffering poor of this kmgdom will ultimat 
secure to them their rights and liberties, 1 cannot but fores 
that you and your feHow aristocrats are placing the work 
Deopie of this empire in a most painful and peruous conditio 



mot Imt flse tiiftt jTM am makixig « iwwt Irl^itfal •zperi'* 
;. Y<m «ie goadiDg the peoole to madneBS. The oppies- 
of wbioli jen and your predeeessors have been goiH/ liaTa 
suffieietii ie nu^ imie men mad ; how much more hata 
been eUenkted to make Uie natite mad ? I say you ava 
ng a most hazardous expenmait. Yoa may depend i^ott 
at yoa are caErymg thinp too iur for yoar own safety. X 
ch yen then remin ; rebrace your elepe. Yon h«re it m 
power to Hg^itea the buxdem of the people : Mghten them 
)ut delay. 

talk of dmiger from the French is f oUy, if it he not 
I;. The dvaf&m nHlueh threaten onr oonntry are nearer 
' ; and security from those dangers is to be songtity. not 
uareaswgty but by le8§enmgih» lyordena cf the people ; not 
jfing on fresh taxes^ hot by tak«6g off old ones. I do 
^ish to oeaeeal &e«a ^e«, toot I iare no regard fer an 
iitary ariatocraey* i addiiowi^ge feeely, th^ my wish 
> see the aristoeraey of Engkutd and Ireland abelishfid. 
anxiety, therefore, is, not to preserve yonr order of arish 
cy from destmction ; I loish its destruction. While I 
well to oTwy individual aristocrat in the land, I wish 
' such individual to cease to^ an aristocrat. I wish the 
of Entail and Primogeniture to be abolished. I seek its 
tion ; I labour for its abolition with all my might! 
6ty lor ihe general welfare of the country makes., me 
its abolition. But I wish its abolition, and t!be 
iqiient destruction of the hereditary aristocracy of this 
^om, to be effected peac^bly. What I dread is a civil 
1 ^rant there are no striking symptoms of a civil war 
)ach]ng. As it was in the days of Mr. Pitt, so is it in 
^ays of Lord John Russell ; the atmoBohere as yet is 
luil ; tiie people are unarmed and peaceful ; they are not 
talking of recourse to violence ; and the political prophets 
6 present day, however sagacious, could hsxdly be ex- 
^ to fonetel a sudden rising of the nation. Yet, me store 
^ at hand. The political prophet of the present da 
be as wide of Uie mark in his calculations, as Mr. Pi 
elf was at the period to which you refer. I beseech yo 
10 umiecessary risk. Proclaim to the nation at once, it 
tpust either make great changes in the laws of the lar 
in the administration of government, in favour of 
je, andefiect, by some means, the improvement of 
itioE^ }jf\ the working-classes, or resign your place, 
' ^^^ B^i^f ^^^ responsibility of Government to othe? 
it suppose there to be no danger of a civil war, ar 



the'ipeople saffsring almost as gtiewwAj in thit th^ time 
peaee, as they coald expect to snfier in a state of civil cor 
motioii? Is it not a fact, that hundreds of thoosands are 
this hour si^Ming little less than the horrors of absohite sta 
Tfttion ? Whether this be known to you or not, it is kiio\' 
to mnlUtudes. It is known to me. I am surrounded wi 
people on all sides on the vei^e of starration. I am surroan 
ed with mulUtudes who are neither able to obtain a livii 
here, or to procure the means of tranisporting Uiemselves 
search of a liying to other countries. You surely must 
infatuated, or ^ou never could propose an increase of &e po 
nlar burdens m the present state of the country. For Gocj 
sake, if you hare any regard to Grod ; and for a suiFerii 
people's sake, if you have any regard for the suflfenngs 
a people ; do, I beseech you, change your course, and rath 
expose yourself to all the ridicule and obloquy wlueh yoi 
oroer and tiieir unprincipled supporters can pour upon yo 
than be a party to the farther imporerishment and afflictic^ 
ei your well-n^ ruined fellow-ceuntrymen. 

Tour's respectfully, 

Joseph Barksb. 

national defences. 

I am glad to find that meetings hare been held in most 
the larjg;e towns in this part of the country to petition, or to re 
monstrate against any increase of our naral or military force 
I am also glad to find that at some of those meetings, severa 
preachers belonging to the sects hare stood forward in opposi 
tion to the Duke of Wellington's proposal. I ^m howeve 
sorry to observe, in the first place, that those meetings hav 
frequently been held at noon, an hour of the day when th 
working people generally are unable to attend ; and, secondly 
that the ministers of the sects who have spoken against th 
Duke's plan of increasing the military and naral defences o 
this country, have said little or nothing against that bad stat 
of the representation of the country, which gives the despotii 
and war party so much more influence in the nation and gov 
emment than they ought to possess. The truth is, we shal 
never secure that retrenchment in the public expenditure, an' 
thisit peaceful policy on the part of Government, which art 
essential to the safety and prosperity of the country, till tliert 
is either a radical reforiki in the representation of the cbuntrv, 
or such demonstrations in favour of a radical reform, as shal 
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b the axwtocnitie pwr^ feel that thfty hold the power «f 
empire on eaffexKUce meiehr. 

i one of thoee meetings, deorge Thempeon very properly 
irved, that the Duke of Welilngton is not afraid of a French 
mm^ hot of the spirU of l^b^rty now arising in France. 
7 hraqnete have been held, at each of which the assembly 
I drank tiie toast, * libbktt, akd n^VAL riohts to ali,." 
spirit of reform is rapidly pervading the French popnla- 
. The masses of the people, who 'haye hitherto been ex<- 
ed firomthe franchise, are bent on baring their righto* 
despotic party are daily losing power, and the popuie^ 
y are daily gaming power, and there is a prospect that 
French nation will, before long, if peace be preserved,' he 
oQghly emancipated^— that the popnlar party will tri- 
>h, and gain the power of the empire. It is also certain^ 
clearly forseen, tnat the triumph of popular principles in 
Qce will strengthen the pojpolar cause in Exigiand imd Ire- 
. Liberty ia infectious : it cannot prevail in on^ country, 
tout diffusing itself through other conntriea. The eman- 
tion of France will inmiediately help on the emancipation 
ngland. The overthrow of despotism ihere^ will weaken 
otism here. In diort, the power of the aristocracy of this 
^dom ia in peril ; their claims to rule the country at their 
sure are already called in question ; andaapirit is aiisinr 
le country which threatens to abolish them as a class^ ana 
e them in their proper position. This is what the Duke 
^' ellington fears, and this is what his arigtoercUic BupparterB 
. On the one hand, as we have formerly observed, the 
idering aristocrats want places for twenty thousand of 
r idle offspring. They want places for their idle ofi^prini^ 
le army and navy, that they may secure for them, at the 
lie expense, large incomes : in the second place, they wish 
rengthen the power of tyranny ; they wish to overawe the 
ty of liberty ; they wish to make, wrong strong, and right 
k. And this is the secret of the Duke's mad cry. Let the 
)le of this country set themselves firmly against the Dnke'a 
'osal : but let them not stop here : let them make known 
he Government their feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
ent state of political affairs generally; let them make 
wn to the Government their expectation and their determi- 
on, to share the ruling power, to have the Grovernment 
ilarised, to be put in possession of their rights and their 
rties. 

ty impression is, that the Duke^a Letter will do a great deal 
ood. It will tend to open the eyes of some that have been 
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ihiMAffbHii4r«ndiiwait«idti>aMlDtaan9.oiyhtt peepk c 
better, whose eyes were partly opea Mm«. I am very mu. 
mistakan if • proi^OMl to iaateue tbe &m«1 and wlituy for 
nf this oovntary, ahoold net be met wkh a «teiB aad^itetaal 
atiTO. lamra^viinehmiBtalceatoe^ift^ pi^Maldoe! 
Jead nanv people ta detoemiiie on move yngnooa and 
vIKnts i& DehalTof papular priaeipks and popular 
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y4F£Bs aiTD nccsr. 
^Scnnetime a«^ tke SmsiIms row m aoms «|^ah»l tibeir Kear 
htaii TOTemow. ^itfiwro that Swfly is to Jfaples wmethi 
Wee what Ireland is to Gnat BHtaia. "RieSidfiaaisiiave be 
ir^'^y'S^ *y- '*? Ne^lHaws. Their ooostaiitton b^ 
heen aboh^, fhair n^ts aitd their priviieM tak«A awa 
•and taxes levied without regard either to the ^^y or the ii 
teresU of the Sif^hms. For a kng^ of th&e, the Siciliai 
iiavepetitioBsd and remeastrated against the alw8eB<rf the - 
TOBBttent, but without eflfeot. The king of Kaples has tuni 
a deaf ear to tfae^ petitions and reDMOfi^jrances. fn ttie «xcit 
»Mit«xperien«i^ by tfejTiapal SMn generailT, tiie ^ciliai 
naturally enough expected that diey would «xpeiieBoe son 
relief from their p^iti«a burdens. Miey were howver disar 
pointed. The kmg oS Naples twated lis snbjfcte harshJ . 
msoiently, and dro^ th«m aft length to anns. Theyhai 
been m arms new for »^me time, and have at Ieng«i eain^. 
great advantages over the king's forces. The kiiw at llnoti 
wh«i «>mpletdy l^ten, offered aU that they hal pi^ousJ. 
^^^. '^f > ^^t under the excitement and exaeperatiSi of wai 
tte Sicihans rcfhsed his oflfers, and demanded a restoration o 
ttje constitntion of im2. Later tidings inform us that th 

bans win not let shp the advantages liiey have wSned. It i 
to be hoped that they will strengthen their powtfon a&d theii 
HnrT^vn^n^LTJ"^* *M **^ vUlanous and treacheron. 
^f?^^ ^ ^ "* ^. V"^^ ^^ pwmises when peace h 
restored. Kings are not ta be trusted. They wiU never ab- 
^"^ ^fT ^PP^ssion and slavery, but when their hands are 
tied. The Sicilian patriots should therefore take caie not to 
lay down their anns, or to sacrifice the advanteij^f tbe r 

Srof \h^1^\!^^^^II''Z^ ^^>^ ^« andX4osse" 
?^lf«^ Jf^V'^A'^'^'^" *^^ *^*^ demanded. ^Thev 
JwUd not go too fiir if tley were utteriy to strip die kine oi 

f^l?hrh^^Lh ^*? ^r!5f^^ '^^'^-^^ aKake lim 
and Jhfse^^y^ " *^ ^ '^' «^^* ^^ *« community, 

\ 



A<lTn0iitttoiiai and 7i*ofAi6ci68. 

il 19.— Many reformesa wiU iMlly \tgin. to get Isnghed 
md bye, if they do not proeeBd moore raoooftUy. How caift 
xpect people to feel interaated ia the caaae w xeforin^ if 
io not oBi&rstaftd it ? How are peof le likely to jioia in 
up their roioee a^inet bad laws, wIkul they aire jm^ 
of the bad lawa thai are ia fmreel How can tliev be ex« 
to express indignation against a ^uodexing and deeeife- 
stocracy, idiea they are ignorant of the deeds- of deceit 
under perpetrated by that aristocracy ? How can tlta 
be expected to join together in efibrts to remove the 
of national distress, when they know not what those 
are ; Of when they are ignorant how those causes oper- 
If the reform^^ want the people to be excited in tneir 
',-4f they wish to awaken something like enthusiasm 
^st the people in the cause oi reform, — if they wish to 
the good wishes aad the yigorous efforts of the people 
M of their moTementSy kt Ukem mliffbUt^ the people ; 
'm pour instraetion into their ears at public meetings, 
t them pour instruction into their hearts through their 
by means of books and traets« Im&ruct the poople, ye 
lers, if you want the people to aid you in your efforts to 
about the refipeneration of your country. 
id> — Some cM the aristocrats will laugh in their sleeves 
le of the lef^an leaders, because they know that those 
3 of the reform party can do no gooa> so long as they 
>t well backed by an enlightened people* The aristocrats 
themselves to be plunderers and despots, but they feel 
«lYes ia a tower of strength as yet. They know that no 
can compel them to give up their power, or to cease 
plunder, till they have ^read a vast deal more light 
? the peook than they have spread yet, and till they have 
effectually roused the indignatic» of ib» masses. 
^0. — ^The aristoerats begin to feel alarmed. Though in 
er of strength they dread the very mention of popular 
Ltenment. The mere proposal on the part of a reformer 
;ood cheap tracts and books on political subjects should 
^Itiplied and circulated amongst the people, alarms them, 
know that the working of the press by the reformers, 
^ have a n^htier effect than firing a thousand cannon. 
Ww that tracts and books are more terrible weapons ia 
<^ar against tyranny, than red hot balls, and exploding 
'S< l^ey are more afraid of paper in this war. than of. 
and when they find that a free discharge of printed 
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Cper is talked about* tbMr are almost naDlcHsfcrieken. Tli 
4 rather smell gunpowder a thousana times than printe 
li&k. They had rather see a thooeand ramrods tfa«n a doz 
pens. They would feel lees troubled at the sight of an an 
of a hundred Uioueand men* and a fleet of a thousand men 
war, than at an army of faithful cleror lecturers* printe 
publishers* booksellers* and tract distributors* all bent 
spreading a knowledge of moraland political principles amoD 
the masses of the people. 

— 21. — ^A few individuals will, about ihis time* begin 
tAce the hints we give them about multiplving tracts a 
books on political subjects* and circulating them extensiy< 
amongst the people. We are not quite certain* but still we i 
inclined to believe* that in some partsof the country* associatic 
will be fcmned for the purpose of preparing and circulati 
good cheap political tracts. We are not quite certain, j 
strongly disposed to believe, that attempts will be made 1 
some good reformers* who are too poor to purchase many trac 
themselves* to obtain subscribers &om the more liberal-mind 
of their wei^thy neighbours, for the purpose of purchasii 
tracts for distribution. 

— 22. — What a blessing it would be if some one would ii 
vent an instrument which would present a man's conversatu 
to himself in the same light in which it is seen by his hearei 
We have glasses which will show men their faces; can nothii 
be invented to enable a man to hear his own words. 

— 23. — ^This would be a good day for writing to Lord Joh 
Russell. A letter like the following might be sent to him t 
advantage : 

Lord John,— I am grieved to see that you are still doing n( 
thing for the people. How in the world can you bear to live i 
such a country, among such multitudes of starving men and \v( 
men, without at least making an effort to relieve their distress 
and to supply them with the means of living 1 It is nonsen^ 
to pretend that you cannot help them. You can if you wit 
You can at least tty to help them. And if you do try, one c 
two things will take place ; — you will either succeed in helpii^ 
them, or have a good excuse for resigning your place, a" 
allowing some other person to try. And who would be tn 
n^ian to put himself in your place without trying, after yji 
had made an honest, a rational, a vigorous attempt to do tn 
people justice 1 There is no such man. Neither the ir^J 
Ihike, nor the wiry Baronet* would venture to place hiinsel 
at the head of the Government, unless he was prepared to tarn 
an attempt to do the people justice. Your Lordship is fright 
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; bat yoa hav. no ii«i to b. frighteiwd. Just make th» 
:pt toielp the people, and the people with one heart w^ 
to your «d ; mdW men who phice themselves betweea 
Lie and their rirfits, will find them^Wes anmhiUted. 
7joH I beseeSi you to look at the «mfl«'«8» •'^ 
3 of £ land, and either to give the people rehef , or throw 
e resDonfflble rituation which you fill. 
Tet mTtell your Lordship, that you never <»» *» *« 
" justice -youlnever can secure to the people fuU, e«fee- 
Sv^JLt xeUef, without abolishing tW o' ^^ 
ftdl^moffeniture. This unnatural and wicked law is «t 
wtoTK^dUtresses. This law you onght ^ aboliA 
te- this law you might abolish. I am aware ttwt m 
hiiig to h^, you arl destroying youjorder ; aimd^fc- 
e^stomcT ; thus bringing down the high, and lifting 
e l^^ST^m aware that iS aboMiing that miqu.toua 
nhSlaw, you would be eflfecting a great ^evolutio^ 
2r revolution than this country has witnewed for agM 
S^ I ^ »ware, that in abolisUng ibxf law and 
entnnes. *~\ , , ' , j. riving the creditors of the 
S^^'dU^po" S're'S'Jla^ of their debU>rs : I 
^am a.?a^ atolishmg this Uw you would be striking 

IrbC^'class ^^^o^,^^«^^X^'^IlmJ^ 
me a svstem of rational equality in the land. 1 am awa» 
K -^but what theni l:his ought to be an e^<>«rage- 
to vou tS make the attempt, rather than an inducement 
inXfromT Do we not W a revolution? ^Is not the 
™ S in ^e kingdom qmte wrongi I. no^ *| 
\c of W^eovemment a wretched anomaly ; a great mj 
JbU Z^^^ to the fi«^.P*f P^./^'Ti 
'h -f ^.^'KLlit'Xs'l^'i^^ wte^hshed ? 
""■. ,w*ihft ^Ser^e^w of the aristooracy,- 
"atSsteS^** I!^nA ti^t the two e^m. of s^- 

SSiSra/dT^bS^t^li* ^StTh^Sl 
erdeS^t^tadWiduab,-th»t the working. people 
Id te ?S in a state of les. unoertaintv and penH fc 
S'iS^SS^nVtaUwhoaredispos^t^^^^^^ 
e the chance of eetting work ; and that aU wno wori^ 
ddtvlTfoppoM of o'>t«SndrUi:i'?^aSs,*£S^ 
our, and that When they h*Te <)l>t«ned "'"L^Xto S 

uld be able to I™«»«^,^'«' ^^^B^^t^ S. ^amed^ W? 
rfortand improvemenU Tot oo^t^^ ^^^^^^ 

in, to occupy yonr ^eeent poeiwon w. 
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makinff a bold, a grand, a rational attempt to change the w 
state of affairs, and place your countinrmen in circumsta 
«f ease^ and comfort, and prosperity. You ought to be ashai 
Lord John, to bdon^ to an order that has been gailty of £ 
oppreemm, such plundering, «ueh cruelty, as your orde 
aristocracy. You ought to be ashamed. Lord John, to ( 
to a class of men who have reduced the country to such a i 
of wretchedness and peril. Lord John,^ beseech you, in 
name of common sense and common humanity, propose tc 
legislature a plan of relief worthy of the enlightenment of 
age in which you live, equal to the demands of the suflPe 
people over whom you are placed, and calculated to effect { 
ladical, such rational, such permanent and beneficial cha 
as shall secure employment to all that are wiUiiig to la)) 
and a good and plentiful supply of all that is needfiod to 
comfort and welfare of a family in return for his wages. 

Lord John, you may not be able to aeeompUah all that 
desire ; but you are alle to attempt it. You may not be i 
high as your office is, to help the people to the extent requi 
but you are able to say whether you would like to help tli< 
you are able to propose some plan of helping them ; you 
able to attempt to help them ; and if you had manliness si 
-eient to prompt you to make the attempt, you would find y< 
self, before long, in a position to succeed in your attempt. 

Yours respectfully, 

A REFORMS 



FRANCE. 

FlUKCE HAS SXPSBIEMOXD ANOTHXB BSVOZ.UTION ; 
MOST OLOBIOI78 BIVOLUTION OV ALL. Tfae tveadnO'OUS 1 

has been deposed, and his property confiscated for the ben 
of the nation. A bepitbltc has been proclaimed. A I 
"Visional Government has been formed, consisting of some 
the best and noblest statesmen in the nation. An appea 
to be made to the people forthwith. A chamber of re\ 
sentatives is to be chosen on the piinciple of Unive: 
Suffrage; and to the representatiTSs of the people tl 
finely chosen, is to be left the work of framing a consti 
tion, and directing the affairs of the nation. The king c 
the royal family have fled. They axe expected to visit t 
country. God keep them from doing mischief. 

The revolution has prodused the ^^eatest delijght throuj 



oat the kngth and breadth of this country. All with whom 
we meet are full of joy and hopt. It haa givan an ioij^se 
to the cause of liberty throughout Euiope. The rainra^ in 
tiiis country ha?e been obliged to give up their demand for 
additional taxes. They have also proclaimed their intention 
not to interfere with the French ; but to leave them to choose 
their own form of government, and to conduct the aifaira of 
their nation according to their own will. Nothing that has 
occurred from the days of my childhood to this hour, has 
given me such rapturous delight as this glorious revolution. 
Would to God we had a similar revolution in our own coun- 
try, with the exception of the shedding of blood, and the 
destruction of property. I do not hesitate to say, that I 
long most heartily for the downfall of kings and aristocrats 
the wide world through, and for the establishment of repub- 
lican or thoroughly popular Government in every country 
upon earth. What is the usb of kings 1 And what is the 
use of aristocrats ? They are curses to mankind, and only 
curses. They do harm to the world, and not good ; and 
happy will the day be which shall see the last of them dis- 
appear, or lose himself among the masses of mankind. 

But to hope for a Hepublic in England, is perhaps too 
much as yet. Perhaps it is ; but who shall say ? We must 
at least have a thoroughly poptdar Government, whatever be 
its form. The people must choose their own servants, by 
whatever name those servants may be called. We must 
have done with aristocratical despotism, and that without 
delay. If the people of this country do not unite, and lift 
up their voice against the vile system at present prevailing 
In this land, — if they do not unite and lift up their voice 
against the longer existence of a plundering and unprincipled 
Aristocracy, — ^if they do not uiHte, and demand that the 
principles of common-sense and common equity, shall be 
adopted as the rules of government, they will deserve to be 
(^pressed for ever. Now, my countrymen, bestir your- 
Belves : unite to discuss the a&irs of the nation, and to form 
some plan of action. Unite, and prepare for a grand and de* 
^ive attack upoa the oorrupt isttitutions of the land, and 
rest no more till you have based the government of the na- 
tion on principles of liberty, equality, and brotherhood 
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ADMONITIONS AND PROPHECIES CONTINUED. 

May 1. — ^Most of the Newspapers in the country will ahout 
this time be discussing almost every subject but the right 
ones. They will be talking about almost everything except 
those things which most concern the interests of the people. 
We shall find their columns /W/ of talk, but almost empty of 

GOOD, SOUND, PRACTICAL, BEFORMING TRUTH. Words, WOrds, 

words, are what you sh^l find ; and principles, reforming 
principles, great practical truths, striking at the root of old 
abuses, and tending to regenerate society, you shall look for 
almost in vain. It is a sad thing that the people should hare 
trusted the work of political enlightenment, or of political re- 
generation, to the newspapers. It is time that the people werj 
roused, and made acquamted with the fact, that the news- 
paper press in general nas betrayed their interests ; that both 
the metropolitan and the provincial papers have, with few ex- 
tseptions, devoted themselves, not to the overthrow of political 
error, not to the establishment of political truth, not to the 
annihilation of political abuses, not to the reformation of the 
laws and institutions of the country, not to the advocacy of 
popular rights and interests, but to personal and private inter- 
ests, to the extension of tlieir own circulation and the inr 
crease of their own profits, to the neglect of the interests of the 
people. I v/ish the people were made acquainted with thfs 
fact, and that they would take their business into their own 
hands, and be themselves the expounders of their own princi- 
,ples, and the advocates of their own cause. I wish they would 
.unite their eflforts, and by public meetings, lectures,, dis- 
cussions, tracts, and books, diffuse the light of truth through 
the length and breadth of the land, rouse the hearts of the 
masses, and enlist their energies in behalf of popular princir 
pies and popular measures. We have trusted to the news- 
papers too long. We have trusted to popular leaders too long. 
We must henceforth trust tb nothing out the truth of our 
principles, the goodness of our cause, and the blessing of God 
on our unite^ vigorous anid' persevering efforts. 

— 2. — This is a dreadful day for practising , injustice. 
The man that cheats his neighbour, the landlord that cheats 
his tenant, the aristocrat that plunders his country, the kings 
and queens that live in luxury at the expense of the poor, had 
better put their fingers in the fire to-day, than continue their 
deeds of injustice. No evil deed that may be done this day, 
will either escape detection or punishment. It will be pun- 
"^^ed both in thU world and the world to come. 
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— S.-^Ib the Honse of CMiimou we have talk, talk, 
c ; but Teiy little work. How slowly do the measares in- 
luced for the relief of the people pass throng the Honse. 
1 what are the measures worth after all ? The principal 
tsures, the measares most needed to reliere the distress of 
nation, and to prepare the way for permanent improre- 
it and prosperity, are hardly hinted at, and never dis- 
^d. Even the radicals themselves scarcely seem prepared 
xplain the needed measures to the Honse. Many of the 
ibers, who miscall themselves the representatives of the 
)le, have as yet not opened their mouths. What are 
?hall and Becket doing? The Tory and the torified 
i?,— the wonld-be- Aristocrats, what are they doing? 
>ing ; jnst nothing ; nay, worse than nothing. They are 
)g the places of men that would have done something 
th doin? ; or at least would have attempted to do some- 
g worth doing. How can they, for shame, retain their 
es ? How can they, for shame, put themselves forward 
le representatives of a mass of people, four fifths of whom 
panting fwr reform, while they, poor shiftless or faithless 
tares, can content themselves with not even lifting up 
f voices in favour of reform ? Shame on them ; and 
Qe on the handful of men that sent them ; and shame on 
nen that can support a system which gives to a handful of 
the privilege of choosing for a multitude their public ser- 
s. Yes, shame on the men that can support the system, 
-h enables the few to impose upon the multitude as their 
^nts, men whom the multitude know to be, in faef^ what- 
they may be in pretension, their enemies, their plunder* 
their oppressors. 

■ 4.—< Hark ! did you hear that whisper 1 ' It came from 
soul of a radical member of the House of Commons. 
^ what he says. <0, I wish I could speak here as I 
e on the hustings. I wish I could feel here the same 
lorn and power that I felt when addressing the multitudes 

— , and at * , and at *■ , and at * . 

it in the world is it that cramps me, that paralyses me, 
stifles me ? There is surely witchcraft in the air of this 
36. The spirit of oppression fiDs every comer. An Aris- 
atic incubus weighs upon every spirit. An infernal 
lence paralyses, neutralises one's energies, and makes the 
og feel weak, and the brave feel tipiid. The popular 
Lth must sweep through this polluted house, before the 
plfr's. friends can do their duty m it. Their petitions. 
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tlteif eomjfiauda, tlmr ■Mmnridb, their nmdnainHMeB shmild 
come like ceuelcw braesee^ amd their muted cries from publie 
meetiiigs chould be wafted throng this den like hurrieuiesy 
or tbefiilthy infection of ftristocraticel eomptieii will never be 
thorovghly frargcd sway. Jf the spirit of oppzeasioiiy if the 
infernal inflneaee of long established abuses is to be neutralised, 
the people must be np and doiqg. We are losing time. The 
day for regenerating the nation is passing away, and little or 
nothing is doing. I must arise, and go to my conaiitiienti^ 
and tell them how things stand. I must go to the people 
generally, and explain to them in what a predicament their 
friends axe placed in this house of corruptioii. The peopk 
must be roused. ^^^ must be brought to demand their 
rights as one man. lliey must speak and write in such a 
manner, as to fill the hearts of their oppressors with fear. 
The Goremment will busy themselves with trifles for ever, if 
the people will be silent. The people must be roused.' 

My readers, I dare say, were not aware in what a positioB 
the friends of the people often find themselves in the House d 
Commons. The people must above all things be made to un- 
derstand, that neither newspapers nor members of Parliament 
can do their work for them. They must do their work them- 
selves. O ye people of the land, be instructed. Would yt 
have the days of oppression to come to an end 1 Would yen 
see the power of the tyrants destroyed 1 Would you liave 
freedoik and plenty and peace ? Then lift up your voice as 
one man. Assemble in public meetings. Draw up petitions 
and remonstrances. Publish your thoughts and your feelings 
to the world. Send up an abstract of your claims to the 
legislature ; and send an abstract of your claims to every man 
living in the empire. Then shall you make the oppressors 
feel your power. Then shall you make your faithless parlia- 
mentary servants do their duty. Then shall you feel your 
fettws falling off. Then shall vou feel your burdens p^rowing 
lighter.^ Then shall vou see the dawning of prosperity, and 
rejoice in the approach of happy days. 

— 5. — The work of reformation is going on in Franca 
The masses of the people are beooming more powerful, antj 
the exelusives are beisoming weaker* That nation has alread; 
set us a good example in the roformation of many of its la 
and institutions, and it will set us a still better and brighf 
example by and by, unless we ourselves make haste, and 
our duty to ourselves and to the world without such exam] ' 

— 6.-— There have bean strange plottings amongst 



tooiats of late^ witk Te^[>cct to Fiuiee. Those ever watehfvl 
tyrants, and those etenial and inferaal haters of the popular 
cause, are viewing with alarm the progress of refoiimmg prin- 
ciples in France. They see the people gathering strength* 
They see the tyrants losing ground. They know tue spirit of 
imprOTement will be wafte^i by the winds across the waters, 
ana diffused throughout the masses of our coontiymen, and 
they are filled with horror. They are mustering all their 
powers to check the progress of reform in France, and to guard 
this country from the spirit of progress that is so poivetful 
there. Awake, O ye people, from your slumbers. Arise, 
and shake yourselves from your sloth. We shall never be 
redeemed from our distresses, — we shall never see our country 
free and happy, unless we join our efibrts for the destruction 
of the Aristocracy, and for the establishment of equal and 
democratic principles in the land. It is not enough to oppose 
the movements of our tyrants ; we must destroy their power. 
Jt is not enough to guard against the pkuinffs of the despots ; 
we must remove them from the Government. The Law <^ 
Entail and Primogeniture, which creates and peipetuates an 
aristocracy, a tyrannical oligarchy, must be abolished. The 
monopoly of land and power must be abolished. The land 
and the power of the empire must be unfettered. Unnatural 
and irrational priyileges must be done away, and principles of 
a rational and just equality must be established in their place, 

— 7. — ^Many of the Aristocrats will b^;in to find out about 
this time, that in grasping at too mucl^ they have perilled 
their all ; that in placing themselves so high above the masses 
of the peopk, they have insured their faU ; thst in making 
themselves so. enormously and unconscionably rich, and re- 
ducing the people to such horrible and fearful destitution, 
they nave prepared the way for a terrible convulsion. They 
will begin to see that they must of themselves come down 
from their high eminence, and raise the people from their 
degradation, or be struck to the ground by the lightning of 
popular indignation ; that they must either begin to employ 
their enormous wealth, not in impoverishing and oppressing 
the pe<^le, but in supplying them with profitable employ- 
ment, and opeiung to them tJtie wslj to plenty and prosperity, 
or be deprived of i^l. Happ^ will it be if the discoveriea 
which the Aristocrats are beginning to make, should lead 
them to some speedy measures for uiMLoingthe evil thcry have 
done, and fior curing the wretchedness they have created. 

— 8.r— Some of &e Aristocracy, alas, are still as blind as 
^ats, and as unconscious of their true position as the froe 
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adder. The^r axe dreaming tbat their unnatnTal privileges 
are to remain for eyer^-^that their houses and tands are 
secure to their offspring through all generations. They know 
no other than that the masses of the poor are to he always 
poor, and that the millions of the oppreeeed are to he oppressed 
for ever ; — ^that the principles of reform are to be stifled, and 
the cry for improTement silenced. They are dreanung that 
powder and steel are still to be dealt out to the famishing in- 
stead of bread and liberty. Miserable dotards ! Little £eam 
they of the changes that are coming. Little dream they how 
soon the breath of popular wrath and reprobation siuJI 
scatter them, and how terrible will be the reyerses that shall 
shortly overtake them. ye aristocrats of our land, ye 
tyrants and despots, ye oppressors and plunderers, for such 
ve know yourseiyes to be, if you be not given up to utter 
blindness, if your minds are not entirely undisceming, if 
God's just judgment has not made you incurably mad, and 
given you over to inevitable destruction ; I beseech you, reform 
your ways : prepare to meet the wishes of the people : pre- 
pure to give to the people of this land their rights. Tne people 
as yet would gladly accept from you their rights, and many I 
would even . thank you for them, if you would grant them | 
speedily ; but if you still persist in your partial legislation, 
in your unjust taxation, iu your career of plunder and des- 
truction, then will an unseen hand lay hold of you, and drag 
you from vour eminence, and doom you to the wretchedness 
and degradation to which you have reduced year countrymen. 
You have it in your power, as yet, to win the hearts of your 
countrymen by doing justice ; but by and bye, if you persist 
in your iniquities, you will not have it in your power even 
to save yourselves from insult or destruction. 



DooMATisM Ceksvbed. — ^Maintain a constant watch at all 
times against a dogmatic spirit : fix not your assent to any 
proposition in a -firm and unalterable manner till you have 
some firm and unalterable ground for it, and till you have 
arrived at some dear and sure evidence — ^till you have turned 
the proposition oh all sides, and searched the matter through 
and through, so that you cannot be mistaken. And even 
where vou think you have full grounds for assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this assurance in too 
peremptory and positive a manner, remembering that human 
nature is always liable to mistake in this corrupt and feebk 
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The Confessional. 

DsAR Sir, 

I want to consult you about the state of my 
mind. If the Prayer Book be true, my soul is in a most 
wretched condition, I can hardly describe to you the thoughts 
I have about kings, and queens, and princes, and aristocrats, 
and priests, and established churches, and different other 
things. The Prayer Book teaches me to call the Queen Most 
Gracious Sotereigk, and I cannot think that she is Mosfc 
Gracious, else she never would let us be in such a dreadful 
state, without saying a word or stirring a hand to help us. If 
she really was Most Gracious, would she not at least say how 
sorry she was to see the country in so sad a state ; and would 
she not tell the prime minister, and the other people that man- 
sfge her affairs, to do something towards putting things right t 

And then, I have dreadful thoughts about the great lolks 
g^enerally. They seem to me to care nothing about us poor 
people. They leave us to starve in heaps without either pity 
or relief- Tliey seem as if they had money for anything but 
doing good, and as if they could talk about any thing but help* 
ing tne poor. 

And taen, T think the priests are no better than the other 
folks. They surely never tell the Queen and the Members of 
Parliament their duty properly, or else I think they would 
make them mend. It seems to me as if things were all going 
wrong together, and as if the great folks up at London cared 
nothing at all about what becomes of such people as us. 

These thoughts make me feel as if I could not pray for the 
Queen, and the Bishops, and the Houses of Parliament, as I 
used to pray. I used to pray that God would preserve their 
lives, and save them from all dangers ; but now I feel as if I 
hardly cared whether they lived or died. It seems to me as if 
things could hardly be worse, if they were all of them to die 
together. I do not wish them to die, and I am sure 1 should 
not like any body to kill them ; but they vex me sadly, and I 
have very queer feelings towards them at times, compared witJh 
what I used to have ; and when the prayers for them are read, 
I cannot help thinking, * I wish they were better folks ; I wish 
they would do their duty to their country ; I wish they would 
make a way for poor people to get an honest living, or else let 
us have some ships to take us all away to a country where we 
could get a living. They tell me that the Queen and the Par- 
liament have hundreds of big ships fhst doing nothing, that 
could take all the poor people in the country where there is 
plenty both of won: anif meat ; and is it not hard, think yc 
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that thev should neither giye us meat hem, &or take ns some- 
where else where we could get it ? It seems to me as if it were 
no use praying for God to keep them aliye^ unless they would 
do something for the country ; and I am sure I cannot pray 
for them wiUi a comfortable mind^ till I see them alter, wss 
I alter myself. 

And they tell me besides, that there is no need for tw to 
to America to get a bit of land, if things were ordered ri[ 
here, — ^that there is land enough in this countiy to keep us 
all, if the Qneen and Parliament would only let us have it; 
and they say that there are miles, and miles, and miles again 
of land in the country growing nothing, and a great deal of it 
as good land as ever a man put foot upon if it were only riglit 
done to, and that it is nothmg but the Queen and the Farlii* 
ment that won't let the people have it. 

Then, they tell me a^ain, that the Queen and the Parliameat 
take from poor people m taxes, nearly one-half of all that they 
earn ; and they say that they give the taxes to people M 
could keep themselves and have something to spare to gi^ ^^ 
their poor relations besides, if they would live as thev ought. 
I have heard such tales as you can hardly believe, unless yoi 
have heard the same kind of things yourself, and I be^ia 
to feel veiy queer indeed. I feel as if I should like to gi^ 
the Queen and the Parliament a right good scolding before li 

5 ray for them any more. It seems to me that if poor peopW 
id as they are doing, they would just get hung. The trutt 
is, it has come to this with me, that I can neither pray for ^ 
Queen, nor for the Parliament, nor for the Bishops as I usw 
to do, and that I cannot think about the great folk withou 
feeling downright grieved at them. I shall be a radical, u 1 
go on as I am, if I be not a radical already. 

I want to know, Sir, what you think about the state of^) 
mind. The priest says I shall be lost if I give way to sud 
wicked thoughts ; that it is the devil that is tempting me, an 
that I ought to resist him, and pray to God to keep all sn^l 
bad thoughts out of my mind, and to keep all such bad feeling' 
down ; and I tried to Keep those thoughts out of my mind fo 
a long time, but I could not. Will you please to let me kno' 
what you think of my state, and tell me what I should do ? 
Yours respectfully, 

J. Ill-^ut-on. 



Mt FniBirD,— I am sorry to aay, that the talea you hA^ 
heard about the Queen and Parliament are too true. Thi; 
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aoethe coaniry dianAfuUjr* It 10 irae tbigr sa^jf 1^ 
is not to Umvq» ; but I think she w. They sft^ it is her mianh 
tesrs only that are to hlame, such as Lord John Ruaseil^ aMi 
the like ; but 1 think ^ also is to blame as well : f w if her 
sninbters will not do their duty to the country » she on^t to 
turn them off, and get some better ones that will. I thmk it 
very wrong of the Queen not to look abont her moxey and learn 
the state of the country ; and when she sees that things axe 
^oing wrong, set her ministers to work to put things rifffat. 
You see the Queen gets above a million pounds a year, and it 
is strange indeed if she cannot do something for the country 
for all that. If she is so situated that she cannot help the 
country, she ought to give up her place and her wages, and get 
another situation. There is nj doubt that the Queen's mtfitr- 
ierg are to blame, because they are employed to help the Queen, 
and are paid with the people's money, on purpose that they may 
promote the people's welmre. It is plain enough that th^ can 
very little about the people. 

You talk about the Prayer Book : you may depend upon it 
that many things in the Prayer Book are far from being true. 
Neither the Queen nor the Parliament are such worthy people 
as the Prayer Book says, or else we never should have been as 
we are. And the priests are about as bad as they can be ; for 
they know that thmgs are going wrong, and yet they ase as 
dumb as posts.^ They neither tell the Queen of her faultsi 
nor do they tell the people of their duties. I should nerex 
trouble myself about the Prayer Book, if I were you, nor 
about the priests either. Your thoughts and feelinca are right 
enough^ for any thing I can see ; only do not miuce yourself 
more uneasy than you can help. You ought not to forget 
that there is a Grod ; that the affairs of the world are in His 
hands, and tliat though He may allow bad priests and wicked 
rulers to go to great lengths, and cause a great deal of trouble^ 
He will not allow the world to run entirelv to ruin. 

As to the notion that your thoughts about the Queen and 
Parliament, and about the priests and the Prayer Book oominjr 
from the devil, it is all nonsense. The priests say that the devu 
laves wickedness ; how then could any being that loved wicked* 
ness make you feel vexed at wickedness. I should say that 
the thoughts and feelings which you describe come from Crod^ 
and that they are intended to make you talk about reform^ 
and try to help it on. I should recommend you to tell your 
thoughtt to other people, rather than to the priest. You 
oug^t io know, tliat the priest is paid by Government to Iry to 
msuie feople qtdet under bad laws, and under a bad adminisr 
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tration of the laws. The pricBts are partial, mt^rested me 
'ther are bribed ; and it is only reasonable to suspect that H 
-mil lean to the side of their paymasters. Talk to your nei^ 
hours about those things. Te]l them what you think 2 
what you feel ; and you will find that nine out of ten tbi 
and feel as you do : and you will also find, if you vrill rea( 
little, that some of the wisest and best and cleyerest men in 
kingdom think and feel in the same way. I hare not i 
with a man for loog enough that is satisfied with the way 
which the Queen and the Goyemment manage things. Ms 
people are afraid to indulge their thoughts, and more peo 
still are afraid to declare them, because such an outry 
been raised against Reformers, and such wicked efforts h 
been made to represent them as infidels in religion, and le\ 
lers or destructiyes in politics ; but it is time for people to c 
those fears away, and to begin to think and speak with fi 
dom. Look at the Erform^s AlmanaCy and look at others 
my writings and pubUcations, and you will see what /thii 
and how i speak. I am determined to haye things mended 
it be possible. And I am aure it U possible, if all the wroni 
and plundered people in the land will join toother and h 
one another. Of course 1 cannot put things right by myse 
but 1 can do my share. I could not pull a big, old tree do 
by myself; but a thousand such as I could pull it down w 
ease. I cannot change the Government by myself ; but if ^ 
injured fellow-countrymen will join with me, we can make 
change in a day. Let us join then at once, and set to wo 
and neyer rest, till we haye got for ourselyes our rights, s 
made our country as happy and as prosperous as the happi 
and most prosperous country upon earth. 

You see I encourage your thoughts and feelings, instead 
condemning them, or calling upon you to do penance for the 
J recommend you to giye thanks to God, that He is openi 
your eyes to the state of public afiairs, and calling you fo 
to work in the cause of reform. Show your priest my let 
the next time he comes, and ask him what he says to that, 
shall be glad to hear from him. Tell him I i^ould like 
have a discussion with him about those matters. Tell \^ 
that 1 look upon him and his order as a set of imposters, 
the tools of a corrupt and tyrannical Goyemment, as the sU 
of a plundering and inhuman Aristocracy, and that 1 am p 
pared to prove that the afiairs of this kmgdom are condnc 
on principles of selfishness and wickedness, and that 1 
country would be*better for it if the Established Church, w 
all its priests, and the Aristocracy, with all their mass 
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derlng legislation, ireze curafed «iray with a whirlwind^ 
nicely set down about thirty or forty degrees beyond the 
^hany mountains. 

)d bless yon, my friend. Gro in peace, and rest assured, 
if you never do a worse thing than think ill of Kings 
Priests and Parliaments, such Kings and Priests and Par- 
mts as this country happens to be pestered with, you will 
1 no great danger of being shut out of the kingdom of 
3n. Yours Respectfully, 

A Refobmbb. 



Wmle^y near Leeds, Febmafy 2dr^, 184B. 

You say that Christianity is part and parcel of the law 
e land. Either this is a mistake, or our rulers are great 
giessors of the law ; for in what respect do they act in 
dance with Christianity ? Christianity requires us to love 
Fieighbours as ourselves ; do our governors act on this 
iple ? Christianity requires us to do to others as we would 
others should do unto us ; do our rulers act on this prin- 
1 Do they not, on the contrary, act in direct opposition 
ese principles? Look at the taxation of the country. On 
Q do our rulers lay the heaviest burdens 1 On themselves, 
tiave the greatest amount of wealth, or on the working peo- 
^ho are hardly able to earn sufficient to keep themselves and 
families alive 1 If Christianity be part and parcel of the 
>f the land, it is plain that our rulers generally are either 
ant of Christianity, or are very regardless of its require- 
s. The conduct of the government appears to me to be in 
t opposition to Christianity. Nine-tenths of the speeches 
in the House of Lords and in the House of Commons, 
ir to me to be based on principles utterly an^i-christian. 
een-twentieths of all the laws of the land with which I 
cquainted, are at variance with Christianity. If Chris- 
y were the law of the land, and if the law of the land 
respected by the government, we should soon have em- 
nent for all who are willing to work, and wages for all 
should be employed, and abundance of cheap provisions 

had by the labourers in return for their wages. The 
nt state of the country is proof sufficient that whether 
5tiamty be the law of the land or not, the conduct of our 
*Qinent nei^er is at present, nor has been for ages past, 
^ordance with Christian principles. 

Yours respee^ttlly, 

JOSEPH BARKER; 
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Chjlfter I. 

1. And it o«me to immbs in the reign of VioioHa, Qneei 
Soglsndy that an old man, who had ished much blood, 
gained vast pensions and lofty titles by fighting for ari 
omtical tyranny in oppositioa to popnlar liberty, stood 
and prophesied, saying, < Woe to my country ! for the Frc 
are commg ; and the nation is not defended ! They will i 
away our Qneen, and make us slaves ; and who shall be 
to resist them ? For though the expenses of oar navy 
army cost more than twenty millions a year, the counti 
not defended.' 

2. ioid the old man opened his mouth, and prophe 
i^;ain, saying ; ' I am seTenty-seven years of age^ and 
greatest portion thereof I have spent in honour.* 

3. And it. came to pass in the same year that a woman 
much afflicted with the tie doloreux, and became delir 
by reason thereof. And when she was exhausted by p 
fine slept a feverish sleep ; and, behold, she dreamed that 
had a pain, but that it was on the other side of the hedge, 
she could not rea<^ it. And her attendants smiled at the i 
of her ^ream. 

4. And in tiie same year, it came to pass that a man 
the influenaa ; and he too was delirious by reason of the 
lence of his complaint ; and wh«i the doctor, who had vi: 
him, left him, he began to cry aloud in great sorrow, ani 
say, ^ The doctor has taken away my head, and he will 
bring it back again/ And the people marvelled at the f 
el Ihe man. 

. ' r5* Whleh now of these three, thinkest thou, gentle reader, 
the wildest or most delirious, — the old man of blood, who 
pheided an inrasion and boasted of his honour ; or tiie wo] 
with the tic doloreux, who dreamed that she had a pain, 
that it was on the other side of the hedge ; or the man 
had 1^ influenza, and complained that the doctor had 
away with his head i 

€b And the reader may answer and say, the madness of 
three was equal, but the guilt unequid. And the prophe 
blood fell ujider disgrace. 

Chapter II. 

1. And it came to pass in Uie same year, that another ] 
phet arose, a man of peaee and love, and cried aloud, say 
^ Woe vntQ the plundering Aristocrats, who add house to ho 
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and field to field, Itil tbtti h9 ao mai, ; who plunder the 
people of their money, and buy up their estates therewith ; 
who shed the blood of the people lite water in support of their 
oppressions ; for the day of wrath shall overtake tnem, and a 
fierce retribution shall visit them. 

2. * Woe unto the Aristocrats, who rob the labourer of his 
hire, that they ma^ enrich therewith the idle and the profii« 
gate of their own ramilies. 

3. * Woe unto the Aristocrats, who have robbed the nation 
of its liberties and rights, and enslaved, and oppressed, and im- 
poverished, and destroyed, till there was no remedy. 

4. They have shaken the foundations of conmierce, and have 
thrown the afiairs of the nation into confusion. 

5. 'They have reduced the hibouiers to starvation, and 
mocked their cry for redress. 

6. ' The blood of slaughtered millions is on their souls ; but 
the day of vengeance shall come. 

7. 'They shall be smitten by an unseen hand, and the 
breath of {he Almighty shall destroy them. 

8. ' They have filled up the measure of their iniquities, and 
tlie cup of indignation is full ; and the nations of the earth 
shall behold their downfall, and the people of the earth shaQ 
rejoice.* 

9. And many people listened to the words of this prophet, 
and treasured them up in their hearts ; for a secret voice in 
their spirits said. The dat is nbab. 

Signs of Prosfebitt. 
From Ihe Chinese. 
Where spades grow bright, and idle swords groW dull. 
Where jails are empty, and where bams are full. 
Where field-paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds and youth is multiplied ; 
Where poisonous drinks are chased from every place ; 
Where opium's curse no longer leaves a trace ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people and well-governed state. 

Tbstotalish. — ^At a recent meeting in Cork, Father Mathew 
declared, 'that no single individual teetotaler had fallen a vic- 
tin^eitlfter to fitfnlQft or pestilence : * a text that requires no 
sermon. 
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Family Oarrespondence. 

DSER BfiOTHSRy 

I take nu pen in hand hopin to find yo 
well as it leaves me at present. Yon shud look after yoi 
wif, becans we think she is not too good in snm points. SI 
will soon leve yon nothing, if you do not look after her. Y( 
now people shnld not be extra vigunt. And then yon shou 
cee that she brings up the children right. Little sade 
Boonist mended, or els 1 cud sa a great deal; but mai 
people are talking about the children ; so no more at presei 
From thy Aflfectionat Sister, 

J. K. 

jiNSWER. 

Dear Sister, 

I must tell you that you are a very po 
letter writer. The composition of your epistle is a disgrace 
any one that has had the opportunities of improvement wi 
which you have been favoured. But the bad composition 
not the worst fault in your letter. You ought to know, tL 
for sisters to write to their brothers about their wives ai 
children, in the way in which you have written to n 
is, to say the least of it, very foolish and impertinent ; a 
if one were to say the mast of it, one might say ' it ^^ 
insolent, and mean, and wicked. Will you please, sist< 
look at home, and take care that you conduct yourself pi 
perly as a wife towards your husband ; that jfou do yo 
duty as a mother towards your children ; and that you ta 
cave to act towards all on principles of truth and charity ; a 
yon may safely leave my wife and children in my own han( 
to my own care. I may, however, add, that it sometimes ha 
pens, that tale-bearers and slanderers, if they would propei 
use their eyes, might often see things worth imitating, in t 
people with whose characters and domestic interests they 
Jessly, impertinently, and wickedly meddle. 
Thy Aflfectionate Brother, 

B. W. 



War. — ^During the 32 years of peace, our war establis 
ments have cost us upwards five hundred millions sterling. 

Since the peace in 1815, we have paid as interest on t 
national debt more than one thousand millions of money. 

Take care not to go to the brink of vice, lest you fall doi 
^He precipice. 
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From CoUen's speedi de]iTex«d in the Fne-Trade Hall at 
Manchester, on Tlninday evening the 27th Jannary^ it ap* 
pears that tiie piuK»ples of peace and brotherhood, as well a» 
theprinciples of freedom, are makinff their waj Tery rapidly* 
in France. From two French t^>eedie8 delivered at Rouen— i* 
the Manchester of France— *at which no less than eighteen 
hundred electors assembled, Mr. Cobden gives some qnotationa 
of the most rich and beautiful description. The manner in 
which some people in this country talk, would lead persoiis to 
suppose that the IVench are a set of savages and infi<&lsy--4hat 
they have no regard either for religion or for peace. The ex- 
tracts given by Cobden, however, show that there are men in 
France that are not behind the b^ of our countrymen ; men 
oHarge intellects and true -piety ; persons in whom humanity 
is truly and f uUy developed ; individuals who add to sound 
bowle^e great fervour of benevolence ; men whose labours 
cannot fail to help forward the improvement, not of France 
alone, but of Europe, and the world at large ; men whose 
speeches and writings must necessarily give an impulse to the 
cause of truth and freedom, of peace and righteousness, through- 
out all the nations of the world. I cannot do better than give 
^y readers the extracts referred to. The first is from a speech. 
'^y Monsieur Yicienne : 

'How long will it take to turn from theory into practice the 
^<^i7 simple idea, that, apart &om the precepts of religion, 
which we do so often quote, but so seldom praciice, and upon 
the merest calculations of an enlightened self-interest, nations 
have a far di£forent mission upon earth than to excite in each- 
other mutual fear 1 How long will it be before they discover 
the selfish objects of those who have an interest in persuading^ 
them that the name of a foreigner is synonimous with that of 
an enemy ? When will they learn that, as children of the 
same Father, their real and only enemies, those which they 
^ught to strup^gle to destroy, are ignorance, oppression, misery, 
^nd superstition? — (cheers) — that in proclainung their mutual 
jnendeliips, they will tend to the consolidation of peaceful re* 
Nations with each other ? When will they discover that the^ 
Maintenance of formidable armaments, in countries whose 
Nationality is not seriously menaced, inflicts an evil up<m all,. 
^Qd confers benefits on none. (Shouts of " Tha^s tnte ; thae» 
frwe.'*) But, better to define my idea, do you not think that 
^h confident in the maintenance of an honourable peace, we 
^ere to deduct irom the 500 milHoos francs, which our army 
and navy costs ns^ 20 millions to be applied to the educati(«b 



of the people^ and a like ram for the puxpose of oonyerting 
aOyOOa foldkiil uto road: Mftkevt; if we gare haci[ toaf^ifl^ 
tuse and BMimfacivvea. 60^000 more BoUiess^Jearaigmaiit 
]N>cketa the mam -which it ooete to pay and avpftort them^ 
think you not tkat thia would be a good zeeult of the eatm 
eordiaie^ I will not say between the goTemoMiits, we kooi 
what that is 'woxih^la^ffhier) — ^but the natiouBy which m 
no djrnastic interests to uave^ and do net play at diplomacyl 
((}%«r«.) Do you not think that thii example of commoil 
senee, and feeling of tecurity gi^en by us^ would have its w 
finance upon the other counfcriea of Europe, would kad ti 
their disarmment, would ifocilitate every where those fiscd 
reforms whidh are postponed from day to day on the plea <" 
the necesaitiea of the treasury , and would give to prodacti j 
industry that capital and labour which are now diverted m 
unproductive chaomda ? {Sapreuiena of <u»mt.y | 

The second is from a Member of the Chamber of DepntieB :| 
*■ Heaven grant that the day may oome wh^i the world bM 
be one nation ! Gk>d gave us the earth not to bathe it witi 
Idoody but that we mi£^ht make it smile with fertility. (€ft^ 
Oh ! gentlemen, which nation has found the gxKudest sncca 
in war? What country ean exhibit such glorious triamw 
as France, whose soldiers rushed to the field of battle in searo 
of death, or rather immortality. (ApplaMte,) But alter M 
comes reverses ; we have found that if war has its immei^ 
triumphs, it has also its immense disasters. Besides, wbi 
changes are going on around us? If war, during so vm 
ages, was the rule, and peace the exception, in our day f^ 
ought to be the rule and war the exception, ((^eers.) See i 
fjBust what is passing throughout civilised Europe. People s^ 
firatemising by their industry, and hy those novel meansfl 
communication which are almost annihilating distances. '^ 
four days you are at the extremity of Germany ; in five dal 
you majr visit Berlin and Vienna ; in seven days you are vm 
the banks of the Vistula. In a short time we shall be asneart 
the empire of Russia ; already travellers are carrying ideas ^ 
Hberty into that country, firightening tyranny, which will ofl 
day fall from its seat« Enough of conquering I Who wol^ 
wish again to arm people against each other? Why should 
they think of the aggrandisement of territory when there fli 
no longer any barriers between nations ? (Prokm^ed dkeerifig> 
Let me not be told that this is a dream— « Utopia ; already y 
hegin to realise it. By their intercourse, nations are begin 
ning to knew and understand each other : tiiey are riddn) 
^^^eSis^ves one and all of those anoient preju^ces and hatred 
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which Ittfeii^Hsto mmxaM tiMm. Why ilumld they not 
frat^miw togeter I Why dimld they be eaeauM ? Are they 



not ike «Iiildi«u ^ 0m CM 1 Have thty not the eMoe i]a]Bor<- 
tal spirit^ whieh ie tikM enMaa*io& ttom heavml Aad» upon 
earth, have th^ not the wm» intereeU to protect and deve^ 
lope? {Prdmffti HHmakn irm9 0§ /) And, I demMid of 
you, if Rmdm, warltk»«iid eoA^«eeiMf» hoo aeen the nstiono 
olFeringtoh^the trthate4>f their acebinalloBi, what a part 
^ill she porfofm in IhiahMi^peaoeol the world! {Ap phme 

My DsiB WsLasmD, 

You Mem«itfii^h8d that I ehoald talk 00 nmeh 
about the Anetooracy, and about the kw of £iitail and Pri* 
mogenitoie. The triUh Im, the9e an the meat importaat ei 
all political matteai. The ^wer of the Anstocraey, and the 
law of Entail and FriiB4]gemtiire» i^re the two great otiIb iui<« 
der whieh this eonntrr gpqoane*. Theyare among the pzineq^ 
Purees <tf all our ^aJamitiea. I q>eak of them aa $mo great 
evils, but thoF «re in l»ct but me^ It is the law ^ Entail 
^nd PriiaogBnitaie that niakea or porpetnaiteB the Aristoera^r. 
^t is the law <^ Eikfcail and Primogenitnre that girea to the 
Arlstociacrr that great preponderance of po^rair which ther 
possess. Con^^rMl with this one enl, all other political erito 
are as nothins. Let this one evil be abolished^ and other evils 
^ill be abolished as a matter of course. Let this one evil be 
perpetuated, andaU other eyils will be perpetuated ; or if any 
^orm of evil give way for a time, it will return upon us, or 
^ome other evil of a similar description will come in its place* 
I say }/ ibis evil be perpetuated,*— but the truth is, it e(mnot 
^ perpetuated. The light that is spreading amonffst ^e 
Qiasses of our countrymen, the feeling that is awakening 
^^ongst them, will inevitably abolish it. The law of Entail 
^Qd Primogeniture will go the way of all other isvils ; it will 
perish ; a deluge of light will sweep it away. 

You say, you are astonished that I should talk so much 
^bout the Aristocracy. / am astonished that you should talk 
^ little about it, that you should be so silent nA the subject. 
|i any (me should cheat you in your business, ybu would 
'^|k loudly enough. Tf people should get into your debt, and 
l^^tuse to pay you, you woiud talk about that. And when an 
attempt was uaade to break into your wwrebouae, you spoke 
^'^^ great excitement, and talked about the matter for weeka 
<^ud weeks* fiut what ia a bad bargain, or a bad debt, or 
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irfaat is tat attempt on the pftft of a few thleTee to b«^k inf 
j€fax waiehevee lor oaoe, contpaxed with the evils Is^onglj 
lipon Un eomitfy, and broaf^faft upon yomnself « by otir selfislj 
unpriiidpled Aristoorae^rl Tk^g^ have cheated you a thousan 
times over. They have got i&te your debt beyond measure 
«nd never paid you a far&ing. They have net only aiiempte 
to bteak into your warehotuiey but Aoim broken into it, an 
taken away one lialf of yovat goods. They have picked you 
pocket ; they have robbed your enp-beard ; th^ have, befoi 
this, pinched your back of clothing, and yonr stomach c 
food. They liave forced you to work sixteen hours a-da} 
when eight or six should tore been sufficient to procure io 
vou all the necessaries and comforts of life. They haVe rol 
bed your whole family. They have robbed your neiriibouri 
7hey have caused you to make a hundred bad bantams, an 
to make a hundred bad debts. They have, in fact, impover 
Mied the eountry at large, and thrown trade into the gi^ates 
disorcbr. The evils they have inflicted upon this country ar 
innumemble and unutterable, and yet you can think i 
ttrange that I i^ould talk so much about them. What tali 
tifaHSre was about Iteld and M'Gabe : yet the mutder at Mirfiei- 
was a trifle compared with the murders committed by th 
Aristocracy. What commiseration and sonrow are manifeste 
when it is diseovered that an innocent man has been trans 
ported or hung : yet the Aristocracy have transported, an- 
bung, and slaughtered multitudes of innocents. They hav< 
done still worse : they have seduced hundreds of thousand? 
and even millions, to such a state of wretched hdplessness 
that they have perished of absolute starvation ; died, in i 
woTld of plenty, for want of bread. 

You do not understand tiie subject, or you would nevei 
imagine that I had said too much, or spoken too stronglv 
against the English Aristocracy. If you understood the cha- 
racter and doings of that class of men, you would see that 1 
have not said a hundredth part enouffhj and that the strongesi 
language I have used against them is not as strong as theii 
evil deeds deserve. No language that a man can use against 
that body, can be too strong ; nor can all that a man can sa y 
against that body be too much. Extravagance is out of the 
question here ; it is a thing impossible. A man may say the 
Moronff thing against the Aristoerai^, but he cannot say too 
wwck* He may speak impr%idmtl$^y but not eaOriivagantly. 
He may oppose them unwisely ^ but not too zealmtsfy. He may 
Munder in opposing them, but he cannot oppose them too 
strongly. He may err either]^to die right hand or to the left, but 
He can never go too far, if he keeps in a right straight Hue. 
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Kid ihe ns^se^ rrhr I Uv go much sri^ss on the aliMitlon < 
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itadamou. ^t large. Atr 
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iii^pom^r mil he tiivuled ; ini 
It>q^5c«sioii lioili of Imid iLtid povv • ] 

■'-'- hdld yf land and povver ; ever^ l ' finj 

jf/* not WriA will nth' mankUid/aiL .now'^ 

Mtfvn^er ; rig:ht not inight shall be the hiw ; m^rnt no 

If, «i)iilili6 our nilera ; r^aj«>ii, not for ct* will regultiteoui 

d ihorougk Q.iid a xmiveraal refoiTuatiau will taki 

ind men will fitr© according to their deserts. 

< r ] i ,.d u[ton it, that <?£/itfrj will l>egoi to trJ • 

■lad l^rimogenittire by and by. If ol 

f vc^iiti JijuiTKr* you will tind it one of the princijini ^uh. 
I Iwth of letLdm!> ill tides in newspapers, and of spceche 
ll*^"*"'"'? It prublic mefctinjp s,n'} ^-J- rM>>^i- 'T''^- r.^r^- vn wh^ 
llydo not talk abuu if ia, 

Jii I Lut understand it Jl...:v --\- u :.^ -'-'-■- :1 -L diefii 
tiuch akw aa the law of Entail ami Prlmogenitare in txh 
ij and miiny more who know tha,t *inch a law f,zt4isfi 
F little or nothing of its o/.ltfr«^JOfl* They know little of 
of the miBchtef that it works, — of the ohstinctioni 
lit places in the way of general illumiuation and imf" 
nent, or of the sti'^ngth it gives to all the corrnpt an*! 
monn institutions with which tlie coantry is ctn^edj 
r have no idea of the immense amount of suffering whidi if 
9 8 npuu the inhahltants of this kingdom. They have nd 
bhow nnich money it takes out of their own pockets ; whalj 
uhies it tlirows in the way of hussine^s ; what losses an*f 
pointments (t causes them. When they once come to §ea 
Btiii^^ c»n tli^ir interests, and on the interests of society 
hey wLUspaak m loud as I do now* They will amak 
,^J too* Aii*l lliey wtU apeak as frequently. They 
BiSwJW leas patienct with tht^ iniquity than I show. They 
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wt»^ lik«iet, tinito tib^ 9WM m «MiL a kM kod «f}r for ii 
lapMii, and tliiy wiH back tMr erjr wiUi aadkuaital and de 
tanuiwdviMryaaBlMMaeaaiaitoapfle^akatttiHu l 

OtmmayiSdng i& tfaa trorid be »oia louwMaiiiey tfaas thii 
a bandftil of nMA diaoM poansaali ib« land m the kiiigdoiii 
and that they cdMmld, in Tiitna dt tiia poawadnii af the land 
aoneBealBoliM.ebiefpiarer intln IdBadamI GaaaBjrthin 
in the worid be mora muweonabkL than tiui 
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aeen ritould hava the mbole amaue, withita mSiioDs af people 
enlarelj at their dbpaMll Is U endmrable that a baadful o 
SMQ should, ftfat^ have the land; and, aeoMidlj, have all th 
^wer ; a&dy thMl^y have alltha plMeaaf profit and efhou 
our In ^ Idagdonif-Hu a fciagdom ea pc^mkofl^ to e^ 
aathial The thing is monstraue. Itis wamgta caUthenu 
tien an mdigkitmd na^n, so long aa each a state of thing^s ex 
latB. We ave fMT an enlightened nation. There ave e&light{ 
aead imtK m dmh m the nation, but the nation in goittral is uu\ 
tMgk t m wi . Then aia manj indlvidaak in ti» eoaiiby wh< 
Mseai a gnat anunmt of knovledge in geneialy bnt they ar^ 
isddi^ mpoHHM Icaowledge. Thepf can amnber the stars 
th^ can measQffO their ^BtanoeB>; they can taaoe the motioui 
of the planets ; titey can afanoat measone tlia orbits of tlit 
comets ; they can fortel eclipses ; they can find oat new pla 
nets \ they can do ivonders in tlie regions ci physical science 
bnt in mcna] and political sdence they are biUMa : on the sub 
jeet of national weltee they are fools. 

I am not astonished at yaar remarks on i«iwt I hare sai> 
and imtten about the law of Entail and Primogeniture, and 
the character and conduct of the Aristoeiacy ; nor am I angry; 
I am only sorry. It is through igmranee that yen object to 
the course I am pursuing, and not through moftos. You have 
no desive to perpetuate the evils under vhieh tiie nation is suf- 
fering ; you hare no desire to ^thhold from the people theu 
political rights : you are as wishful for better times perhaps as J 
am, and as desirous of seeing the nsnons classes of our conntr} - 
men united as one happy brotherhood. I say, the veason why 
you complain of the fre^om and the frequency of my remarks 
an the law of Entail and Primogmiture, on the chwacter aiui 
conduct of the Aristocracy^ is simply want of information on 
&oee subjects. I have no doubt but that I shall be able 
flihortily to supply you with inf oramtion, which will satisfy y^u 
that the course I am puiauing is the r^t one ; that the ob- 
jects of my attacks are the greatest, theaoightieBt ofnses of our 

I wish you wonld read * Hke History of theikwtociacy, by 
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JohnHan^Ml«n, ImkJ Iwub yen would retd * The Aiiflfeoe- 
^cy of Btkaxsij find the laws irf Eatui and PrinMenitarey 
udgBd b;^ lOMBi iVeaflii wviten, btisg ideetioM Iramtiie 
^n^itings of FiMBy, BoMnnaiB^ CCosMr, GuizoV ^* I «l80 
nsh you could read < The Mowrehj of the Middle €las8es» br 
H. Bulwer ;' ^Netoe of a Tmrdler on the Social and Politi- 
al State of Fraaee, and other portions of £arope, by Mr. 
Uing;' and ^ A Journi^ef a Ren^nee in Norway/ by the 
same. Read those, and a few other works on the subject, and 
an entirely new world of thought will open before yon. You 
^ill difiC0T«r ^Toofii ef the otiI working of the law of £ntail 
nd Primogemtnre witiu>ut number. You will see how it has 
pemted in produeing wars and national debts, and extraTa- 
.' iQt expeaditmve of pubHo money, and c<»tt laws, and bees 
aws, aad game laws, and s(»te diurokes, and standing azmiesy 
;md numerous navies, and spies, and armed police forees, and 
•iisurreotions, sad massacres, and unjust ju^fes, and cruel 
^^gistraeies, and bad ^rade, and low wages, and dear provisions, 
ind evils witheut end. Rmd those works, and you will then 
discover that the law of Entail and Primogeniture, and its at* 
^^ndant, a selA^ and tyrannical Aristoonoy, are the ciuef 
ountaios of national calamities^ the gveat and everlasting curse 
^^ every nation where they aie toimted; in short, you will 
piscoYer, as clearly as T mjself have discovered, that the law is 
iirational and unnatural m its character, and infinitely mis- 
chievous in its influences, and that it is impossible to secure to 
^nation prosperity, and peace, and freedom, and general hap- 
1 ness, without its thorough and everlasting abolition. 
Yours Respectfully, 

Joseph Babksb. 



TO I- 

^Ir Pbiknd,— 

I was told whMi I was at R— — that you were 
^ regular drunkard. I was sorry indeed to hear this, and es- 
I'-cially to hear it from people whom I could not but believe. 
^i<JW is it that you can go up and down among reformers, and 
^ot reform yourself? How is it that you can allow yofazself 
^^ be enslaved by such vile habits ? My dear friend, do, for 
your own soul's sake, and for your body's sake, and for the sake 
^f your friends, and for the sake of the cause of reform, which 
j^Yeally believe you wish to see triumph, give up your drink. 
P^ a sober virtuous man. Do not thmk it impossible to give 
^^ ^P* All things are possible in the way of personal relor- 
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inatld&y if a min is 'bent on ddaig his best*. Beoomie a tee 
toUJer. jSiforw youmslf to d»tii racier ^an Mini^ joaneii 
to death. Become a teetotaler^ and yon will not ooly iMnitel; 
benefit ytmn^fy but d^ht y^lur^aewb,. and benefit the 
cause of tratii and righteonsiiefle. 

Yonr'e reapeetfnll j, 

Josjura Baskeb 

f- • ' . TO MB.* ? J) M 1 . . ' ' 

' Mt DSABt Ftoiiixr,— * 

' '. T am isoie tfaeie is kome one in j<mr family 
tiiat takes too mnch drink. I should be sornr to betray anj 
OTie's coBfidencey-^-^I should be sorry to reyeal famiiy secrets,- 
Z ^ouM be fiovry to giv^ any one unneoessaiy pain ; bat 
4 seoaeiof: diii^edmpels me, a regtfrd to yoursetf and a regari 
to tiie fiuih^y^^aiie In your family obliges me, to make this 
4ommumcation. What course you ought to adopt in order to 
enre'the evil, and to rescue the faulty-one from dainger, yoo 
must judge for yourself. I can only say, the eyil exists ; the 
ditoiger tl^eatens ; and I irrite, not so 'much to cotMiMJ, as td 
iiouae your attention, and to stir up four mind to ^^seanii 
apply a remedy. JSui teetotabsm is, m 01^^ judgfment, i^e only 
Otoe \\ and you should set the example of ieetotali^m.: 
' ' ...-.--• Your's very respeotfiilly, . 

' " ,' ' Joseph Bia:BK:£R. 
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^.5. AFRIIa 15^ Prioe, Id* 

r ^ i ' I — 

'he AxUtocnjcff, agid^eir eternal aoA lttfi»T»«t 

^he Gkyvamoafehi oeeik disposed' to ^pfosue a yenr wrol)|ri 
arse with t6^pf^t to the V\?est^ Iiuiies: The ownm of the^ 
rge e§tates in: those Islands sace making loud c<»bpiaint8V> 
>caud6 'thtiy cannot get as much moni^ by them' ntfw/asc 
ey c^vM ^efofe jthe abolition of slavery ; and the GN>Tern-> 
ent se^ih^dtep^i^ to listen io th^ir complaints, and affori^ 
iem h^ at'^di^ expejns^r What does all this mean ? *I> 
ill tell you. [ • Since^skv^ry ^^as abolished, the poor. pe(ipi«£ 
I the West Indies h^ve been working a httle fear the^^, 
Ives. Many of iheni have got patches of land, and begun- 
) cultivate tlTfm . ott thdir own account. Many of the* 
brents send their children' to school, and allow th^ir wives* 
i stop ^t home to keep the house, and the consequence .is,^ 
»at ^he' 6wil<ei]3. of the \sage estates cannot get people to^ 
rork fbr then], unless they 'wiU -^ive' them decent wageft';i 
r^es1)f whidi a man can K^pbrt himself and hi8«£amily> 
3 comfort : 4o the airistociatio landoVfters want the GdVigm-> 
^T>t to i^pbjt^ fit (mr ^peti^'^eat numbers of Afri^anv 
l^'b¥ilfg jdi^t^nr l^ed, iknd to'rei^u^ethe people to such a <$on-* 
Ktioli^'thAI th«y shall be -willing to work for nei^tto nothings 
hh iirthi 63tp4alaation of the matter. And how is the evil 
<$ bWprev«t^ T Pethaps a public remonstrance may y^n^ 



▼ent it. But why in the worJd should the people ha 
remonstrate continually against the acts of the Gt>vemii 
Why cannot we have a Government in which we might 
a little confidence ? The troth is, that things will nev 
right long together, unless the present race of Aristocra 
escktded firons the €K>rarnmentj in oti»r words, Ihii^ 
nefver go on as they ought long together, untft tile ra 
Aristocrats shall cease to be. The Aristocracy ought i 
abolished. We ought to demand the abolition of the 
of Entail and Primofjpeniture, snd tkup hmig about a s] 
and general division of estate^ and efifecl something 
equality amongst the people. Our Aristocrats are mixe 
with all kinds of abuses, both at home and in the colo 
and' they hare unhappily the principal part of the pow 
Government, and their leanings are all to the side of op 
mil and wrotig. They seem as if Ih^ caimot be h 
unless the working people both atlome and in the col 
are nusexable. They are not content with having more 
eiKMigh themselves, m^K^ss those who produce the si 
abundance are oter-wtirked and ill-fed. They are the 
iU-natored, ungodly and inhuman set of mortids on the 
of iikt earth ; aihd to let such ereatares retain the pow< 
Government, is both a fc^ly and a sin. It is no use both 
ourselves perpetually about half and quarter measures. 
BO use perpetually reaamg the peopl^ aad endeavourii 
get up a general excitemeiit on every particular legisi 
measiure. We must have a Government that will be s 
what trustworthy ; we must have men placed at the 
<^ afi&irs who have some regard to right and reason ; 
*have some aSection for their fellow-men, and aoine d 
sition to labour for the improvement and happiness of 
race. It is impossiUe to excite the people, year after ; 
or nionth afber month, and to call forth their eoerg^ so 
quenlly in o^ositioa to Goveinment measures. ^ 
ought to be (me grand effort to awaken the peopleto a £ 
of their condition in gieneral, Uy instruct the people 
r^qpect to the general character and conduct of the Ai 
eratical power, to call forth their energies i« one grand 
long-oontinued struggle l» the utta destfuctioa of ( 
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;islatkm> for the wriMfcrtinm of ikm AiiBiocracyy and ftr 
efitablishment of such principles of law and goYemment, 
xe in liannony with reMon,. witk matuxBl nght^ with the 
ty and interests of our ^sounizy and our jAce. The amo- 
tion of the AristocaAcj should be the cxy of every noaa 
} loivB his oouAtry and his kind. The nwmhihition «f 

AniEltocni^ fihawl be ^e object of ail our pohtiod 
rts. We tfogjt^Ui fAVtfm ^ynj 4\kiet wBit6^^ 
revei xnrrtaid and lxnperfe(ft ; tmd we ought to oppose, at 
have opportunity, eyeiy form of evil^ however jBecoxxdaiy 
lay beg hut ^s should Jbe the jone great object of our 
Titioa. The Aristocracy is the great «vil of which wie 
bt Mm to inae m^ The <keteuotien of 4^ Amilti^ 
y is ^St» fgmX idbrm, ior which w« cBi^t ei^ceia% shmI 
staiMj to lalbonr ^ and never t31 we have effiBOled Una 
rm^ idiall we have done anytMng tactual towards tfai 
er^ and lasting improvement dt our 4;ountry. Thea 
vn with the AiistDcxacy ( Dewn virith the Anstocracy I 

the «iy 4aiae 4rom -ev^ pw^ of the Idngdom »t <>nc^ 
DO^fH WITH THE ABIBTOCEACTi 

propose no violence ; we €kjoreQaU viblexice : aQ we 
pose is, the i|<uiet annihilation of the Law of Entail and 
mogenkne. Aholish this, and lay a reascMaahle tax ^en 
I, whether 4[niltiv«ted or wvcnhivated ; lay a tax on the 
ismisncm of land from fisther to son, increasing m pnypor* 

to the amount of land transmitted, and decreasing tSfl it 
les to nothing when the amount of land transmitted is 
more than two or three acres. I say quietly abolish 
Law lOf Esfctail and Primogeniture, smd lay this tax on 
1 and on <the tnussmissiom of land, and the work is d(»ie. 
ates wfll iflttiBitly he divided ; the Aristocracy will ML 
>ieoe8, and by ^eir ex'^ction as a body, the nation wiM 
relieved of a murdwous incubus^ and again spring into 
and energy. By the extinction of the Aristocracy, a way 
be opened for the country's regeneration and the world^s 
atioQ. 

TKX ^naenoimH kxmxdt is a bsxtish xjenmLro. 



1«S 
KIW 09 ! I KDXem til 

What is the USE of kings ? What good do they do ? "V 

§ood have kinss ever done ? What good have ant I 
one ? Was there ever a truly good ot useful king ? 
there ever a king that loved' his people — a king that di( 
best to promote the comfort and welfiure of. his people ? 
there ever a king that did justice 1 Was there ever a s( 
chaste, benevolent, and hoi^st king 1 Was there ever a 
that really deserved to be called a man? Was there ev 
king that did honour to humanity ? What is the histob 
kings ? Is it not the history of pride, of violence, of robl 
and of blood? Is it not the history of licentiousness, 
drunkenness, and of all abominations ? Have not kings, i 
the beginning of the world, been the greatest enemies of 
human kind, — ^the greatest disturbers of the peace of the w( 
r^the greatest destroyers of property and life? Have 1 
not, as a class, done dishonour to human nature ? Have 1 
not uniformly made use of their power for selfish purpo 
Have they not, first, robbed their own people, and then ( 
their best to rob each other ? Have they not murdered co\ 
less millions ? Have they not destroyed an immense amc 
of property?^ What are the kings of the preaentday ? \\ 
are they doing ? What are they good for ? Where is 
country that is better for its king ? Where is the republi 
country that is the worse for not having a king f What 
the sentiments and feelings of Europeans with respect to kic 
What are the sentiments and feelings of the masses of the ] 
pie of England with respect to kines ? Do not the masses of 
people despise them ? Do they not hate them ? Do they not y 
for the day to come when kings shall be no more ? Do t 
not look upon kings, and queens, and princes, and princes 
as incumbrances, as nuisances, as unmixed evils 1 Do 
people in any country in Europe expect any good from tl 
kings ? Do they feel any respect for their kings ? Wo 
they care a straw if all the kings of Europe were to perish i 
day, or, rather, if all the kings in Europe were to become pi 
working men? .Would they not rejoice in. such a chan 
Do the masses of the people rejoice when new kings are f 
claimed or crowned ? Do they really mourn when old ki 
or queens leave the world ? Do they give the editors and p 
lishers of newspapers credit for their pretended regrets on 
death of kings ( Do they give the editors and publishers 
newspapers credit for their pretended unusual joy at the bi 
of pnnces or princesses,— or at the coronation or proclamat 
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ings 01* queens,— <» 4it tine lestoiaillom.to health of kings 
queens, of prmoes and pnnoessee, after temporary sicK* 
? People naturally rcjoiee in each other'« welfare ; but , 
ley rejoice more than usual in Uie welfare of kings and 
ns, of princes and princesses 1 Do not the common people 
and despise king- ship so thoroughly, that they almost lose 
regard rot kings and queens, and princes ana princesses, 
UMAN BfiiKos, In their hatred of them as branches of 
ity 1 I honestly dedaxe my conviction, that of all the 
ing men 'in this kingdom, mere is hardly one, if one, to 
und, who cares a straw for kings er queens, — who would 
he least regret if kings, and queens, and princes, and 
«sses were this very night io cease to be. I know what 
•wN feelings are. /have no respect for kings. I am weary 
em. I have an unutterable hatred of royalty in all its 
3. I regard it as one of the most abhorred and abomina- 
lings in God's universe. I took upon it as one of the 
est curses of creation. I regard it as a piece of folly ; I , 
d it as a piece of wickedness. The idea that we should , 
a queen, and queen's husband, and princes, and prin- j 
I, costing the country, in this the time of its distress, so 
r hundreds of thousands, so many millions a year, — 
dea that a handful of idle creatures^ that never did a 
of useful work since they were bom, and that never 
i to do a piece of useful work, should be consuming 
amings of hundreds of thousands, or even of a million of 
it labourers, while the labourers themselves are literally 
ing for want of food, is monstrous. People talk about 
vagant opinions. The most extravagant opinion is the 
on held by the Aristocrats and Royalists : — ^the opinion 
a handful of idle, useless, worthless, mischievous people. 
Id have ten thousand times more than is needful to their 
ort, wiiile the millions who produce, by their industry, 
ie wealth of the land, should be sinking in poverty, and 
ing in want. Extravagant opinions ! They are the old 
ocratical and Royalist opinions diat are extravagant : the 
iblican, the Democrattcal opinions, are most just, and 
nal, and moderate. I say. Away with kings ! Away 
royalty ! Let the world be rid of them. Let us have, 
non sense both in religion and politics. Let the nation be 
rned on the principles of common right and humanity. 
the men that cultivate the ground, share its produce. 
he men who make the cloth, be clothed. Let the men who 
^e work, have the wages. If an^ people starve, let it be 
OLE. ]f any sufl^ want, let it be those who produce nd 
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pavfc of Ihe wnitlr oTHfe eiamitry. iM ns 1wf« done 'witi 
MBgp. Let tife TMwyk lie liwu W f n ndiwg. Let wiae anid r^te 
o«mes6 pveTail^ M iietf^ditsiy pviv«ieg«B •eeMw ; «&d let m 

It has fltruek me tbaft a few diacomraes en kings, arirtoerats 
and repabliesy miglit be ef ^gteai use jaetnow. f i^oidd lik« 
to lay Were the frnMie the «id^eta&ee of what hietorf leaches 
TeepectiiiffMxiM. I efaoidd ISt» to begin with the Sorlatares 
am'see wiuit wey say about ^iags and queens. I shomd like 
to tak^ the Seriptare history through, and show what kind oi 
charactertf the kings (and ^[tteens were, whom deeds axe thert 
reeerded. I sbmiid fike, then, to ^ to oraiai books, and sho^v 
what ancient poets, and {>hik>sophen, and moialiste, have sale' 
abont kings and qneens. I shxniid then like to go to historv 
in general, and give the snblAanoe^f wtoit ^records vespectin^ 
the characters and d^eii^ of kings. 

"The first king among the Israelites was AUmeleeh, the son 
of Jentbbaal, or Otdeon. HHm fbUonnng' Is an aooonsit of hi 
dohigs, and the doings of ^ose who anointed him king. * Ai\ c 
they gave him thiise score «nd ten pieoes of silver otft of th^ 
honse of Baalberith, wherewith Abimelech hired ywm an^ 
light persons, which fbllowed him. And he went nnto hi^ 
ffShers honse at Ophmh, and slew his bvelAiien the sons 
of Jembbaal, being threescore and ten persons, upon one stone : 
notwithstanding yet Jotham the youngest son of Jerubbaa* 
was left, for he hid bamself . And all the men of Shechem 
gathered togelher, and all the honse of Millo, and went, anc- 
made Abimelech king, by the plain of the pillar diat was ii> 
Siechem.* — Judges ix. 4, 5, 6. This was no creditable be- 
ginning ; it was, howsfrer, a beginning in character with tht 
general doings of kings. In the following passage it is plainly 
intimated by Jotham, the only son of Jembbaai that escape a 
Abimelech's slaughter, that the parties most forward to be king^ 
are tire worst, the most mischievous of their race. * And whei* 
thejr told it to Jotham, he went and stood in the top of mount 
Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, and cried, and said unto 
them, Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God ma> 
hearken unto you. The trees went forth on a time to anoiiv 
a king oyer them ; and they said unto tiie olive tree, Reigi 
thou over us. But the olive tree said unto them, Should i 
leave my fatness, wherewith by me they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees 1 And the trees 
said to the ^g tree. Come thou and reign over us. But the fig 
tre^ said unto them. Should I forsake my sweetness, and my 
^ood fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees ? T^en saiVi 



tree&aat^llM^iaof^ Cotm, tfa^ and Migm ovor usk And 
vioe aiid «»lo :tiwlBl^•.Sfa#aU> I ksve my wine^ whieh che^r- 
GrodaBdiiisE^ittfed.g#tabepTgBko4ied«^^ilMtr^ Thim 
all that traea hbW iIi» l^fwc^b^ Ckhvla tiiou and rei|^ over 
And the^ bramUet aaid valiK^ ibil ii9p% If in irAth ye anoint 
dug over yon^. then eonfe^ and put yoiur tcntt in my sha- 
; and if nat^ lei &» o^ma ^nt «£ tWe brambJLe, and aeiranr 
iedasa af LrtMpoB*'-— Jiidfea ii:. 7—^16. Here Jotham re- 
!iits the mexk who are traly yalnaUe^ who veeemble the 
, the oJive^ and tha fig tsae^ as> refiuin||: ta beoome klogs^ 
sing laiiier.ta 8»;re and ta bkas mankind in humbler ata- 
1 ; while he xefreaentB the wcixihkss and wicked, who re- 
lie the bramble^ a»^^^ la beeoiaie kings, and ae ready to 
s use of kingly power for purposes of destruction. 
le next zemarkafale passage tM wa meet with on the sub- 
)f kings, yon may find in I Sam* viii* K>-^18» The ohH- 
of Israel were wiehfnl to have a king. Tiie naiions around 
had kings, aad they wiahai ta reaenible those xkatione. 
lel, the prophet, resisted their demand, but they were 
lite. A king they wbhed l»r, and a king they would 
. When Samuel loimd thai it waa uaalefls to reaiat thcan 
er, he complaed with their deanaad; but he complied 
r a sdLemn protcal* And he told them what kind of men 
kings' would be^ and what knsd of doiags they might en* 
from them. His woxds aire aa leUowa: ^And Samuel 
all the wards o£ the Lard unto the pecfk that asked 
Im a king. And he aaad, Thia wUl be the manner of 
:ing that shall reign over you : he will take your sons, 
app(nni ihem for hiinaalf» foer his chariota, and to be 
iorsemen ; and some shall run before hia chariots. And 
ill app<mit him captaina . oyer thousands^ and captains 
fifties ; and will aet them to ear hia ground, and to reap 
larvest, and to make hia iaatruments «f war, and instru- 
:s of his chariots. And he will take your daughters to be 
ictionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he 
take your fi^s^ and your yineyaids, and your oliveyards, 
the best of them, and giye than to his seryants. And he 
take the tenth of your seed^ and of your yineyards, and 
to lua officers, and to hia seryants. And he wilt take 
men-seryants, and your maid-^aeryants, and your good- 
young mesk, and your asses, and put them to his work. 
vill take the tenth of your sheep ; and ye shall be his sev- 
s. And yedhall cry out in Ihai day because of vour king 
li ye shall have choaea yau ; and the Lard \*ili not hear 
in that day /-^l Sam. yiii; 10 — Wi - 
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It is difficult to imagtne a t i troagMf paaMg* ia cpfeakdon t 
Icings tlian the one we hate just md over : ^net notmng coul 
1>e truer than this passage. Its only defect is, that matere 
may hare been the ease with respect to the kings of IsraeJ 
it comes short of the truth with lespect to manj other king? 
The kings of Israel appear to ha^ leTied taxes cluefly on tii 
rich ; but the kin^ of our oonntrj, as well as of manj othe 
countries, hare levied* the heaviest taxes upon the poor. Th 
kings of Israel were to take only the lenM of their sheep, of thei 
seed and of their vineyardsy to give to his offioexs and servants 
but the kings of i^gland, as well as the kings of many otlui 
countries, have taken Jhi-tentki of the people's sheep, Jive 
tenths of the people^s seed, and fim-^entha of all the producj 
of their labour. 

The first person who^aftw this time was appointed king ii 

Israel, was Saul ; and the sum of his history from the time h^ 

became king, is in substance the following. He first swor 

that whosoever opposed his kingship should be Iiewn in piece.^ 

He next engaged in a bloodj^ war. Then follows another wa' 

with the Puilistines, in which Saul is victorious. He plun 

ders the conquered people of their property, and, according t 

the story, appropriates the plunder to himself, directly con 

trary to a command of God; The story of Saul's conduc: 

towards David, his forwardness to promise and his backward 

ness to fulfil his promises, \m pride and pettishness, his hatrf< 

of a successful warrior, his eary oi David's popularity, bii 

efforts to destroy him, Us passionateness, his sullen sulkines.^^ 

his rash determinations, nis wish to destroy his own sor 

JonaUian because he had tasted of honey when fainting o 

hunger, contrary to Saul's rash prohibition^ and his ^var 

agidnst Moab, and Ammon, and Enon, and against the king 

of Zophar and the PhUistines, and the statement that,/ Whither 

soever he turned himself he vBz.Bn the people,' drc, drc, hi: 

V despondency when his enemies gained a temporary advantage 

over him, his recourse to ihe witeh oi Endor, his desperatio: 

.when vanquished, and his request that his armour-bearei 

should slay him with his sword> and, when he refused to slay 

him, his closing deed of self-murder; these, I say, are tlu 

leading events oi his life. This is- the picture whicli is given 

-of this first of Israel's kings, in the book which the Govern- 

vment of England professes to regard as a pujre revelation fron^ 

^od. 

'^he character of David was in* many respects as bad 8.s 

Saul's, and in some respects worse. David appears to havq 

been quite as fond of wnr as. Saul,, if not even fonder. It i^ 
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d ihat when he propoeed to haild a temple to JehoT»b^ 
roposal wtts ohjeeM to, oa ^le ffrouiid that he had been'a 
of war, that he had i^ed mseh blood. He seems to have 
worse than Saul m another respect. No intimation ia 
that Saxtl had a yery large number of wires, though it 
imated that he had more than one : whereas David is 
sented as haTix^ a great number of. wires. He first had 
al, the danghter of Saul. He next married Abigail, the 
)f Nabal; wMle his first wife was still ILring. After that 
duced Bathsheba, the wife of one of his generals ; and to 
^al hid crime in ^t partieular, murdered Uriah himself. 
is time he appears to hare had some scores or hundreds 
ves. In his iast will and testament he enjoins Solomon 
) let the hoaiy head of Joab go down to the grare in 
. He reqires him also not to hold Shemei guiltless, but 
ng down h43 hoanr head to the grare with blood. As to 
in, he appears to hare kept a regular eastern harem. It 
ted that Darid took mare wires of Jerusalem, but it is 
tated how many wires he took. He also surrounded 
df with an endless company of warriors, singers, musi* 
, porters, serrants, and the Uke. He appears to hare 
ned the people dreadfully with taxes, and to hare pre- 
the way far much future suffering. Here we hare tnen, 
•vid, a bloody warrior, a revengeful man, an adulterer, a 
:aniist, a murderer of the darkest hue, and an extrara* 
tyrannical, spendthrift m<march. 

)m a passage in 2 Sam. xii. 7y ^c, it appears that eren 
had several wires, and that all those wrves were giren to 
i after Saul's death ; for Nathan is represented as sajriug, 
I gare thee thy master's house, and thy master's wires 
thy bosom, and gare thee the house of Israel and of 
h ; and if that luki bemi too little, I would moreorer hare 
L unto thee such and such things.' — 2 Sam. xii. 8. In 
n. r. 13, it is said, ^And Darid took him more concubines 
vives out of Jerusalem, after he was come from Hebron : 
here were yet sons and daughters bora to Darid.' And 
1 Chron. ill. 4, it is ouanifest, that, previous to that time^ 
td at least seven wires ; for six are mentioned in that 
ge, though th% daughter of Saul is not mentioned there* 
also intimated in 1 Chron. iii. 9, that Darid had, in ad- 
1 to his wires, a number of gokcubinbs or harlots by 
n he had diildren. 

^e next king of Israel was Solomon. It is said of him, 1 
;s xi. 12, that he had sbviw hukdrsd wires who were 
'esses, and tntaem HunnnBD concubines. Solomon appears 
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jilso to hATe iBfCffeaaed the teaut oC tiw naftUm VBtam^tMiiy, a 
ibiMy.bsr enbaiimaiiB^ftiid iiftpevmsliiar tlie pcofk» to ha 
pr^samd the way for moct aen^uft difllluroancesb 

The kiitgs that foJfow^ ^vwa «f • aimilar chaiacta*, in m 
xespeots, to those alxMdr meatitotkoi^ except Ui»t Diayid a 
SolonMU appear to hare been Bi^erior to moat kingpi in po 
jDf intelkct and istentfjr taknt. David app6»« to have b( 
apoet^ and £Meaum a aomev^t exketmf^ wMtor ; but b( 
flf U»BBi appear to hJKvm been aelfeh aiid eemmaal ; he^of th^ 
appear to have kwllBed mofe at their own pymaae than at t 
people's profit ; mI nave at thehr «im i^ggfraiidiBeiiiant, th 
at tne people's tmproTement. 

J But to 00 throiigh the hletMy (tf all the kings of Isr^ 
aaentioned In the Sibley w^uUL be • loii^ and M^ns ta^ 
They all appear to hare been alilce in uoat veapecte. Tii 
all took a mnltitiide ef wivm^ and k^ a namher of com 
hine& They all appear to have been greedy tmd graspir 
fond oi show and luxmy, vegardksa of tibe intneats of t 
masses of the peonH empkyiog the peo^ £or their own pl^ 
sure, and woMg taem as means for the gnatificatten ef tlv 
own aiabition and pride and sensualUy* 

The case of Ahab deeeFV«% perhaps^ a little est a not i' 
In him we have a&Jlluetrataen^ a nbw iona of «nminalit 
which kings of laker times have linitated to a great ei 
tent. You noay find the stnr^ in 1 Kings xad* 1 — 3^ '^^ 
it came to pass after these ihui^y that InabotilL theJeere^hi 
had a yineyard, which was in Jesat^ hand hjr the palace ( 
Ahab king id Samaiia. And Ahab spake unto Kabeth, sav 
1]^9 Give me thy Tlneyard, that I may have it fiMra gaiii^ 
of iierbsy because it is near u«to sopr honee : asd I will gi 
thee for it a better vineyard than it ; or, if it seem gooa • 
thee, I will give thee the worth of it in money. And Nabc 
said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, that I should give ti> 
inh^itance of my fathers ante thee. And Ahab came in' 
his house heavy and displeased bseanee of the word \^||i^ 
Kaboth the Jezreelite had spoJcen to him : for he had saia, 
will not give U3«e the inheritaaee <ef my fathers. And he la; 
him down upon his bed, and turned away his face, and von 
eat no bread. But Jezebel his wife came to him, and s&j* 
unto him. Why is thy spirit so «ad, that thou eatest no breaj 
And he said unto her. Because I t^ke unto ^^^^ / 
Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vineyard to 
money ; or else, if it please thee, £ will give ihee anotn^ 
vineyard for it : and he anaweted,, I will not give thee ^) 
vineyard* And Jeaebel his wi£» said luito hin, JM> ^^^ 



gavemihekiBgdoiftof Inmell taaat^ aqd «afc bread, aii4 
hiaid lieact be mtfry : I vnil gplve thee the Yiaeysad of 
>th the JezreeUte. So she wrote letters in AhaVe name, 
seeded them with hU seel, aod sent the letters unto the 
s aod to the nobka that were in hie ci^g, dweUuff with 
^th. And she wrote m the letters^ sayings FrwSabn. a 
and set Kaboth on high among the peojple : and set two 
sons of Belial^ before hixn^ to bear witness against him, 
\gy Thou didst Ua^eme God and the king. And then 
r him oat, and stone him, that he may £e. And the men 
3 city, even the elders and the nobles who were the m- 
;ants in hb city> did as Jesebel had sent unto them, and 
waa written in the letter which she had sent unto them, 
proclaimed a fast, and set Naboth on h%h among the 
le. And there came in two men, children of Balial, and 
efore him i and the men of BeluJ witnessed agamst him, 
against Nahoth, in the presence of the people, saying, 
til did blaspheme God and the king. Then they carried 
forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones, that he 
Then they sent to Jezebel,^ saying, Naboth is stoned, 
s dead. And it came to pass, when Jezebel heard that 
tk was stoned, and was deewl, that Jezebel said to Ahab, 
!, take possession of the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, 
h he refused to give thee for money : for Naboth is not 
, but dead. And it came to pass, when Ahab he»d that 
)th was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard 
^both the JezreeUte, to take possession of it/ 
iTQ we have a picture both of the king, the queen, and 
lobles, so caJled. The ..king covets the vineyard of 
)th, tJhe, vineyard which he had inherited from his fathers^ 
KuQig was not in want : he had enough,, and more thai^ 
gh ; .a hundred times more, most probablv,, than he knew 
how to use. But the covetousness oi Kings has no 
ids. The more thay get, the more they would have, 
r desire of getting, inoreases with their havujig. Ahab 
t therefore have the vineyard of Naboth, or he oannol be 
eat. NeboUi refuses to sell the inheritance of his fathers, 
hinka it would be itnnatural and impious to sell it. Ahab 
lite displeased and dejected on account of Naboth's refusaJL 
pi cannot bear oontradiction. They are so accustomed to 
i their way, that it seems to them an intolerable evil to be 
sed. Ahab therefore goes into his house heavy and dia- 
sed. fie lays himself down upon his bed*^ and turns away 
face, and will eat no baread. The vile wretched fellow^ 
thereJea way to cure kings o^ such compiaint# as these. 
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There is a way i6 make them eat their bread, sad there is 
way to make them get off their bed. Treat kings as the do| 
trainer treated the lady's lap-dog when it refused to eat,-P» 
them in a cold oven for a day and a night, and then try thei 
whether they will eat or not. Take away their attendanfc 
leave them to work for their own bread ; and then see wheth 
they will lie on their beds long on account of a trifling disai 
pointment. But this was not the way in which Ahab w 
tre&ted. Jezebel, the king's wifie, came to him and sai 
* Why is thy spirit so sad, that thou eatest no bread I' So I 
tells ner the story of his disappointment ; and Jezebel r 
plies, *Dost thou govern the kmgdom of Israel? Arise, ai 
eat bread, and let thy heart be merry ; / will give thee tl 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite!' A woman worthr 
such a husband. Bad kings will seldom fail to havew 
wives. Kings and queens wSl generally be much of the san 
disposition and character. Just look at JezebeFs doctnn 
*Dost thou govern the kingdom of Israel?' ^-c. ; aenrachi 




they wish without their complii ^ 

thing to stand in the way of their gratification ; for what Uk 
wish, they can obtain, and they ought to obtain it. K /« 
means will not do, foul means should be used. Thou w 
used fair means, and Naboth has refused thee his vineyj*' 
arise, let us use the other means in our power. Kings hs^ 
a right to do wrong ; they are God's anointed ones ; and w 
has a right to say them nay ? Let the men perish that pw 
themselves in opposition to uieir wishes. Let a nation pen 
rather than a king or a queen should be disappointed j 
crossed, arise ; / will give thee the vineyard of mboth v 
Jezreelite ! * So she wrote letters in Ahab's name, and seaB 
them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders m 
the nobles that were in his city, dwelling with Naboth. ^ 
she wrote in the letters, saying. Proclaim a fast, and set ^ 
both on high among the people : and set two men, sons ofD 
lial, before him, to bear witness against him, saying, ^"| 
didst blaspheme God and the king. And then carry hijn ot 
and stone him, that he may die. And the men of his/^^j 
even the elders and the nobles who were the inhabitants m * 
city, did as Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was wrttt| 
in the letters which she had sent unto them. They proclain»< 
a fast, and set Naboth on hieh among the people. And tb^' 
came in two men, children of Belial, and sat before him : ^ 
^ ? men of Belial witnessed against him, even against Nahotl 
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in the presence, of .^jbeoj^^a^sfing^ Nabptk. dul4)laspheme 
God and the king.* Then they carried him forth out of the 
city^ and stoned him with stones, that he died. Then they 
sent to Jezeb^, saying, Naboth is stoned, and is dead.' And 
the nobles did as Jezebel directed them, they proclaimed a 
fast ; for kings and queens and nobles generally make great 
pretensions to (religion. They are generally hyi>ocrites. 
When did kings and queens fall to make use of religion as a 
cloak for their villany, as a means of accomplishing their 
selfish and ungodly objects. They pboclaiheb a fast, 
and set Naboth on high among the people. They engaged two 
children of Belial, two infamous and unprincipled profligates, 
to swear that they had heard Naboth blaspheme God and the 
king. Cobbett has an excellent sermon on this text, and £ 
shall embrace an early opportunity of publishing it in a cheap 
form. But to my remarks. Here we see, that the elders and 
the nobles under a king, become as corrupt as the king and his 
queen themselves. They have only to be bid to do a dirty, 
godless and inhuman deed ; and they do it at once. And the 
picture which is given us of royalty and nobility in this 
chapter is, to a great extent, the picture of royalty in general. 
Tne above may suffice to eive the Scripture view of kings 
and queens. If there be one thing in Scripture more deserving 
of credit than another, it is the passage which represents God 
as giving Israel a king in his anger, as inflicting a king upon 
them as a punishment for their wickedness. I wish the men 
who pretend that the Bible is part and pareel of the law and 
constitution of England, would pay a little respect to the 
teachings of the Bible on this subject of kings. They might 
then perhaps be induced to prepare the way for the abolition 
of kingship, as well as for the abolition of an Aristocracy, 
and for the entrance of the nation into that rational an4 happy 
state of things, in which the will and wish of an enlightened 
and virtuous people shall be the law of the Land. 



DR. CAMPBELL. 

Dr. Campbell, the editor of the Briti$h Banner, who occa- 
sionally uses very strong expressions when speaking of J. 
Barker, has made use of J. Barker's remarks on the Diffusion 
of Tracts as the Great Promoter of Truth, in an article on 
the American Tract Society, in his paper of Feb. 9. In one 
or two places he has altered the phraseology a little, but in 
other placeis he has quoted the man whom he denounces 
word for word. 
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Thieves? Tliie>mi!f Thieves!!! 

The fDllowiag ace eztraeto from a speeck of Sir Jatr 
Graham's, mads, wheii he profiMfled to be a Beformer. I! 
Jamea Gxaham is now aa vm a Goyemmaat pluadecev, I su 
poee^ aa the teei of the AnatoczaU^ Hie words^ hawey< 
Aoidd he remflmbcared, boih aa a xeprpaeh to the apostate hii 
se^, and aa a kasoa tothd eoiuitry at laig^ These Terelatio 
9i Go^emmeiii iniquity, of vile Aidstocr&tical plnndenng, 
^uunefesa pablte r^bbeay, of wholesale thievery, should 
j^oead through the length and breadth of the land. Nothi 
oiit the exposure of Goremment villanies will erer put o 
nnprineipled Aristocrats to shame* Nothing but univers 
expeaures of Aristoeratkal viUony, will ever make the midd] 
classes ashamed of supporting the Aristoerata. Let the cou 
try kaow what kind of mea tney are whom the middle-clasE 
support. Let the country know what kind of deeds they a 
'^htch the Reformers expose. Let the country know wh 
are the monstrooa evils with which we erapple, and what so 
of government it is that the middle-masses are supportin 
when they are supporting the Whigs and the Tories. I si 
Thieves ! Thieves I ! l^esves \ I ! The speech refers to o 
set of sakriea only, salaries received by membeiTB of the Pri^ 
CSoxmcil, It was delivered in support of a motion ^ For i 
humble Address to his Majesty, for an accoant of all salari^ 
pvofits, pay, fees, and emoluments^ whether civil or militar 
firom the 5th of January, 1929, to the fifth of January, 183 
hdd and enjoyed by eadb of his Majestv's most hon. F&i\ 
CoTJWsih, specifying, with each name^ the total amount r 
oeived by .each individual, and distinguishiiig the varloi 
aouJTQes from which the same is derived.' 

In support of this motion Sir James made a speech, an 
in the course of that speech, the following ^atement, founds 
on documents already in his possession ; and no part of whi( 
statement was contradicted. 

* He had divided the Privy-Councillors into classes. It wi 
here the place to say, that ra all his calculations upon thei 
Bobjects, he had always emitted thte royal £Gbnnly, becau 
they havli]|g a certain income under the assignment of Acts 
Parliament, there was nothing mvst^ous about them, and i 
many cases these assignments had been made under the sam 
tion of Bills, which had themselves undergone long and an:poi 
&cussion in the House. He therefore exbhidea ^em altt 
Itether from his eakulatiens up<m thia oeeasiott. !%» toti 
f ol Privy-^Coaaeilkrs was 1S& ;. oiwhoBi lid i^eaivc 
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pMMe noftef • Til* /wtele nm dittdlniM aantiftllf i 
tkoee lis WM 650,164/.^ and the arerage proportion of 
mm faid to eadi V^arlj- was 5,752/.— (hear.) (Jf^kis Mtd cf 
^SOyWHy 86,103£ were for jmamrcr— (load cries of hear ;) 
I4ffi>411^ for actire serricesy and 121,650/. for pensiona, making 
together the total which he had stated. Of the 119 Fmj 
OMDDoillocs, who were thus receiyers of tiie public mosMy, 90 
wBr%f^undi9t»yi>rf9r3(mthMmffnu>re^lo$$^kt^ 
as iRaecsrista^ or eifil aand mlMtarf officers. The amonnt re- 
ceived hj tiie plwalistB was 221 ,ld3f« annnallT am^fst tlwm 
all, or TydSl/. upon an aTetage to eadi annuafiy. /Ehe nnm* 
her of Frlyy Coanciik»s who enjojed fall or half-pay, or wen 
peasieaed as d^lomatists, was 29, and the groee aaunmt of 
th^ toome foom the pablio purse was 126,175/., or upon aa 
awrage a yearly income to each indiyidoal of 4,347/. a year. 
Til* ^(Ae nninber of Frivy CounciOors who were neiimiB 
t^ B0th Btrntes </ ParUammU wot 69, and of those 17 
weve Peers, whose gross inoone from the pnblic parse was 
37B,846/.— -^ear, h^r,) or, apon an arerage to each, B,a65/. a 

S)ftr.<^-^oud cries of * hear.') The remaininr 22 were of the 
oaseof Commons, and the gross amount of &eir reeeipts was 
W,6^A, OT apon an aven^ to each indiyidual, 4,130/. a 
mar— fh^r.) It appeared then that there were 113 Fnwy 
Uoanoiilors reoei^ng the pnbitc money, of whom 69 wcts 
members of either noose of Pariiament. He had already 
stated that 29 woe in the receipt of public money by way A 
satary ; the totid immber of Privy Cooneillors m the House 
of Gemmons was 31, and of these 22 were charged upon the 
publfc purse.' 

The whole of the revenue, including expense of coUecUng, 
amounts to about 60 mililons a year ; the collection to about 
5 millions ; so that these 113 men take out of the public money 
an eighty-e^Tdh 'part of the amount of the whole cf ike net 
revenue! Well, was the motion apreed to by the ^noblest 
assembly V Oh no ! It was rejected by a large nu^or^y. And^ 
as you see^ Sir James stated, diat 69 members of the two houses 
received amongst than 378,846/. out of the public money, 69 
of them being members of the House of Commons, and 17 of 
them peers ! 

Let me now prooeed to another motion of Sir Jamss 
Gkamam, relative to the expenditure of our money on Consuls 
in Ssvih Amencq, He made a motion, on the 11th of June, to 
xeduee the sanu paid to these people; and, in the course of his 
speaeh) made the loUowii^ statement, every word of whieh ^ 
beseech you to read with great attention. 




' He would b^gui with tha mm of We, Rieketts, Oif^ Coi 
to Peru. He went to lib poat iti 1825, tttwi pus-. 
In f>reparationSj anJ in bb V6yj%^e otit, and he i i^ 
ciptfit and salary tlml year tlie siira uf ^,855/. In 18^6, In 
at hU |)t>sty ht? rc'ceivt^*^ for saint j 2^500/.; for house r 
n r a clerk^ 250?.: fur extras^ 203/< Making in 

\ . o, the mm of *%7^*^^. 1ft lB-7 he was on lii« v<*^ 

iianic, iuiving left liis post early in April, and that year . 
reiveHl ^,B12/ His flon^mrahle Friend was very test; 
lis ' I V : . ' rted to^ previously t<> the year in 
i nd nhoiud i^ecollect that mciat of 

^i*'rjiM.^r-i now tail jiiu tr. .: ";:^" T*; ,Vhs jire liil hi- M^'^^- 
Mmiwters, Though thin ti the ejcp 

fhM-; '! ill formed a ptiiL u/ iTU. ^ iiniiing'a ttdii.ni.r*tioL 
I iipr fnjiu tlie year previous to 1828, he tuime f^) I 

lH-2'i !^-!ii the*? two year)* Mr. Ricl^'f*^*^ ^v?** 
! /. d 1/JCXJ/* a yeiir. This gmitl 

.J ' ■ Li, J . Jur Lord AWrdeen^a government, 
■ 1 two years in England doing nothing^ at this iti 
vy I he liar] passt'd ont* yoar in lus voyage out and ho 
» td li^en tlie re^^t of )ils time at bis post, and for t 
■i^ not i[ntte two ycara^ he had received the sum 
■i}{ii. (ht*ar, hear !) What he charged a? the most flagf 
'f the ca?*e was, tlie two years he had been in England 
•'*/. a year, and for these two ye^i-s the preeent F > 
^ter was wholly regpongible* ile then came to tb 
* . , who was one of thoae whose services were 
:d in the retnra, aa he might possibly niak 
liii.suiKti. i oks gentleman went in 10^5 to Chilij and v>-- ^ 
die first year 3,6S0L Tn 1820 he was at his post, and i 
*2^^mK In ^''7 :i 3 early ag June, or lie belie v^ed h 
now say, ^ mi wa*^ not eorreet, in Jnne 182ft 

lume^i tu ^i.^i...:^:^ and received his 2^B00L His il^u.j 
ablo Fnend described the two years, 18211 and Wlii^ aw ^'t 
of economy, These two years constituted the golden reiL^r 
the Eai;l of Aberdeen — tJiey were the economical 
serving of those aarcasms which hia Ilononrable Fi s • i ■ . : 
him with using, and cnti*eated him to abandon in bring 
forward hia motion. Hii* Honoarable Friend had stated, t 
henceforth the Consuls^ when away from their posts* were 
Imve only half their salaries^ but that had not yet he^^^n 
case, as be had alretidy stated with regard to the C<a. il 
Pen I, who had received his salary of IjGCK)/, durtng tl 
yn^m he liad been in England ; and it Iiad not b* ■ 
^th tb<^ Consul of Chili, who had received hii* k;. 
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similar eireumsianoas, one of whom liad reoeiyed in four years, 
the avm of 13,600/., and tLue other had received 13,050/. The 
aex-t ease he would, mention was that of Mr. Mackenzie, who 
ia 1826 was appointed Consul to Hayti. He received 500/. for 
ki^ outfit, 1,500/. for his salary, and 215/. for his voyage out, 
in all, 2,215/. In 1826 he was at his post, and received 2,710/. ; 
but he begged to call the particuLir attention of the House to 
the year 1827. He received in that year, his salary, 1,600/. ; 
for a journey into the interior of the Island he chained 1,290/. ; 
his house rent and extras amounted to 1,070/. The Honour* 
able Baronet mentioned another sum of 147/. and for his voy- 
age to England, 192/., making a total of 4,179/. In 1828 he 
was in Ei^land, and in 1828, when England was under tlie 
economic administration of Lord Aberdeen, he received his 
salary of 1,125/. He was little more than one year at his 
post, and for that he received a sum of upwards of 8,000/. 
He then came to the case of Mr. Shenley, who was one of 
those whose services were mis-stated in the Return. Ha 
begged to. call Uie attention of the House to Mr. Shenley in 
particular. This gentleman had been sent as Vioe-Consul to 
Guatemala. In 1825 he received for his outfit 300/,, and for 
his salary 700/.; but he did not go, if he understood the 
return correctly, that year. He went out in 1826. He was at 
Guatemala that year and in 1827, and received his salary of 
700/., but before the end of 1827 he left Guatemala : and in 
1828 he came to England on his full salary. In 1829, under 
Lord Aberdeen's Foreien administration, when the public ex- 
pense had been so mu<m reduced, this gentleman was appointed 
Consul at Hayti, and received 500/. for his outfit^ Unless the 
returns were erroneous, this was . in January ; and between 
January 1829 and January 1830, he received 1,200/. as his 
salary. The House would be surprised to learn, that he was 
in England yet ; that he had not attempted to go out to Hayti. 
He remained in England up to that time, anu the reason for 
which he remained, the members of that House would be well 
able to appreciate. The reason on which he remained in 
England was urgent private business.? (a laugh.) This was a 
species of reason which would be very intelligible to the Mem-: 
bers of that House. In 1829, then, this gentleman received 
1,700/. and never left England ; in all, this gentleman had 
received 4,859/, The pressure of business at Hayti, the House 
would imagine, could not be very great ; but he found in the 
year 1829, that there was a charge for two Vice Consals at 
Havti. As the Consul was not present, the House would natu- 
rally 6i]|^^«8e that the Vice Consuls were there attending to ^ 



duly. B14 he fstoA bf tk« ictorfi^ ^ad Mr* F^ier^ the Vice 
Goiisu], was detained In £iigluid en m^nt priTUte bminess. 
Hie WAS ift England the whole ^ l9SBf feoeiving ft salAry of 
6^/.; land was in En|^and the gfeater part of 1629. The 
G€fnstti was iben in &g]And ; the Vloe Consul also, Mr. 
Fisha*, was in England * and Uie second ¥ice ConsnU ^^ 0^^ 
who was on the spi^ and did all tiis hnsiness, Mr. Thompson, 
received fiOOf. a yWtr^ (hear, hear.) ^ was at a loss what 
to say, to mxTf oon^rfeUon to tiis ny&ds of IteixiberSy if this 

In Older to enfcme his aiguiaeiits in ^romt ei economy, 
he cited the exatB|>le of the Ooremment of this Uvitep 
Statss ; and made the fbllowing true and sMWft itttereeting 
statement, the iiko<3f which I hato Biade, aad Ia priftt too, 
over and orer again ! 

* He knew that any aUnsion to the United Statosof America 
wasnotgensrallytcry palatable to the House, and ho for one 
did not hke to institate comparisons hctween that eovuorlrf and 
Uiis ; bat he held hi his hand (showing a smaE slip <^ paper,) 
on that simple inace^f paper, t4e aooouBt of all the axpenses 
of the Ciyii Gotenunent of the United States, ind^mg its 
diplomatic expenses, obtained ftom an anth^lac soime, and 
with the permission of the House he would read it. The 
whole Charge then for the Giyil GoTemment of lbs United 
States was^ 

ror the Bpesidei^, a salaiy of 25,1100 dolhkrs por ysar. 

A Ifice President /1^,000 

Se<»etaiy of Btate 6,000 

SeeretaiyoftiieTieasuiy ... 6^000 

Secretary of War 6,000 

Secretary to the Narf 6,000 

Fsst Master 3,500 

A Chief Justice 6,000 

SuL Juc^ 5^yp0eacb. 

Making, in the whde, 92,500 dollars, for the entire charge ^^ 
the Civil Government of the United States, or, in Englisn 
money, 20,612^. There were, besides, three Commissioners ot 
the Navy with 3000 dollars, with a sum, which we did not 
catch, for the Major-General, making the tphoie charge f^}'^^ 
Civil and Military Government of the United States, 24,291^^* 

Thsrsl And this, too, the Goremmentof a aatioii now 
beooans oar rsso^ o» the man whose maritime power no^ 
braves ours ; which has, in 40 years, under this «heap Gsvei'S^' 

^i^ nmsk from a pii^aktiOA of 3 miUioDB to a popatatto 0^ 
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than twihthurds as much in a year as has reoenUy been ex- 
pended <m the earvework <m cmgaUwqy of one rfamr Khi^M 
palaces I Well, suiely, after all this, the 'imNm^ assembly ' 
agreed to this motion I No ; bat set it aside by one of its 
usual vuMorities I Ho commentary is neoessaiy. AsSbJ^nes 
said, < if this do not earry conTiction, nothing wfll/ 

There is no remedy but in the annihilation of the Arisloe* 
racy, and the establishment of a Bepnblic, or some other tho- 
rou^y democratic form of Government. 



BBVOl 

Oh, ye Reformers, come forth and work Hke men. Nerer 
was there a time when Reformers had greater n^marage^ 
moA to labour. Never was there a time when Reformers 
were lesa likely to be imprisoned, transported or murdered 
for their labours in the cause of human improvement. The 
tjrranta are still at their work of public plundbb ; but 
they have well nigh desisted from their work of FEBSBCxmoir. 
The tyrants still Offoy us our rights ; but they do aHow us to 
ai2: for them. They still refuse Ui afford us any aid^ but thej 
allow us the liberty, to some extent^ to Mp^ cursives. "Riey 
will neither give the people their rights, till they are gently 
compelled to do so, nor prepare the people for enjoying them 
when they get them ; but they allow us to press them or uige 
them to grant us our. rights, as well as to use our endeavours 
to prepare each other for the proper use and enjoyment of 
them. You hear how freely / speak on political svibjects, and 
you see how freely I act ; yet the Government does not inter- 
fere with me. No wicked spies are sent to Watch me. No 
Wood-hound of authority is set upon my track. Not even a 
^reat is held out to me. I ^eak and act with perfect free- 
doQi; and you may do the same. The Government wiU leave 
^ to our course. Let us embrace the opportunity thus 
afforded us, to speak aloud and all together ; to act with vigour 
^ttd ia unison ; and we shall quickly have our rights^ The 
demands of an enlightened, a virtuous, and a peaceful people, 
can never be resisted long, by the mightiest tyranny on earth. 

The American Republic has now a population of more than twenty millionf, 
**" »»» power is in proportion to its nombeis. 
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to THE LBABlfSd 09 l*ft« TKlfm e(»N9&0ERAl!X«9f4 

My. Friends, 
I hope vou and your confederates will be firm, and opp( 
the pjundenng and inhuman Government to the last. T 
tyrants are in the wrong, and the country at large denoui 
and reprobate them. The men that sympathize with t 
heaiiiless despots are but a handful. 1 do not myself ag 
with you in opipion as to the expediency of using arms to c 
tain your rights, but you have a right to your opinion, a 
you have a n&;ht to express it, and to €tct upon it too. If c 
one has a right to use arms,' it is the man who is oppress* 
Your right to use arms I cannot doubt ; it is the easpedie^ 
only of using them that I consider questionable. Stand fir 
and may your insolent and execrable persecutors be c( 
founded. God send them a speedy and eternal overthrow. 

Though I differ from you in opinion, I am one ^ith y 
in feeling. You are a most wronged and afflicted people, a 
the wretches who can prosecute you, instead of doing you just i 
are accursed both of earth and heaven. I cannot express t 
indignation which I feel towards the tyrants. I cannot e 
press the delight I feel at the bold defiance you hurl at the 
Grod keep, you firm. I wish I could aid you. I wish I coi 
share your sufferings, and add to your power. I join you 
denouncing your oppressors. 1 join you in defying the 
They are vile and bloody pien. If ever men deserved the g 
lows, they are the men who can perpetrate the wrongs of I: 
land, and attempt to put down the Irish patriots by force, a 
time when the whole Empire, and the greater part of t 
whole Continents, are crying shame on them. I cannot gra 
the sword or musket with you, but 1 can grasp the pen a 
employ the press in your behalf, and this I do. God prosj 
you. And may the shameless and unfeeling plunderers a 
oppressors of your country, if they repent not, be speed i 
overwhelmed, and be buried beneath the reproaches of 
liberated and regenerated world. I wonder how the crimini 
at the head of affairs can have the madness or the impuden 
instead of redressing your wrongs, to add to them bjr their i 
famous prosecution. 

Your's, in opposition to the Tyrants ; 

J. Barker. 



War, — He who makes war hb profession can hardly 
otherwise than vicious. War makes thieves, and peace brie 
them to the gallows. — JUichiav^. 
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The acqursedliawof fintail andPfimogenitur* 

My p&lb ERiENi>y*— 

I am glad you are pleased witli my remarl 
on tbe. Law of Entidl and Primogenitnre. The laws are, i 
you observe, the great curse of our country. I am glad thi 
my remaarks haye had the effect of directmg your attention 1 
tms subject, and of enlisting your aid in opposing them. Ho' 
it is that the newspapers so seldom touch upon moBe subjects 
I can hardly tell, unless it be that the leading newspapers ar 
under Government or aristocratical influence, and that th 
rest of the papers follow the leading ones, as little peopL 
generally follow great ones. It ia a fact, that, many of th< 
newspapers, both in this country and in Ireland, are undei 
Government and Aristocratical influences. They, get adver- 
tisements from Government. The proprietors are sometimes 
bribed by Government places^ or Government pefisions. In 
some cases the Government, or Aristocratical clubs friendly to 
the Government, do themselves establish papers, and pay the 
editors and publishers, and meet the expenses incurred : iu 
other cases they buy or bribe papers, and in this way prevent 
the papers from discussing the subjects of most importance to 
the nation, or induce them, when they do discuss those sub- 
jects, to plead for the wrong in opposition to the right, for the 
plundering few in opposition to the sufiering many. In other 
cases the parties who own and publish newspapers have not 
thai^ht on those subjects. Men frequently begin newspapers, 
not because they have some important information to com- 
mimicate to the people, nor because they sympathise with 
the suffering and oppressed, and are indignant at their oppres- 
sors, nor because they wish to see liberty triumph over des- 
potism, and truth annihilate error, and the masses of the 
people become free and prosperous and happy ; but, in some 
cases, to get money,' and in other [cases to nnd recreation or 
amusement, and in others to amuse or please a certain class 
of readers. Many of the periodical publications of the day 
are confined to certain classes of subjects. One lot are devoted 
to medicine ; another to science ; another to temperance, and 
another to theology. Those papers are supported and pur- 
chased by individuals with tne understanding, that pontics 
shall not be discussed in them ; and politics are accordingly 
not discussed in them. But when one class of publications 
pass by politics unnoticed, other classes are led to pass them 
by unnoticed, or to notice them only slightly. In papers, as 
well as'in private conduct, example has great force. But no 
matter what it is that prevents the newspapers of the country 



from dweWng on tti<m m^ede s» tltof tn^t ; mtr ^kdj h 
plain. We n^ust dwell on tiiem ; and the lefl» tibe^ am dis- 
cnssed By othen^ tbe more nmsl they 1^ diseossed by us. In- 
stead of allowing onrselyw to Ve> drawn away IroBa osi 
duty by bad example^ we mnst do our daly all ilM moi^iEdtk- 
folhr and zealonsly, to make up for otker people's Mbeti* 

Yon win feam with asfonnHuneRf^ I daie my, thai same 
indmdnals eomplaim of nte £nr talking ahovt ^o Law of 
Entail and Frimo^mture so nach^ and for speaking^ against 
the Aristoeracy of the land so strongly. MowevvTy sneh 
complaints only make me feel more sensibly the neoMsity then 
is for speaking on this siil>]ect often^, for onMding tM tna 
character of this law, and xeyeaMng the doings of the Aris- 
tocracy, more f ally. The sikmee of one part of the commttni^, 
and the complaints of other parts, alike increase my seal in 
the caose of true democracy, and make me fed, I must noi 
say impaiHenfy but exceedingly, unutterably eoffor tax a great and 
speedy chango. 

It is mpr intention, as soon as time wiH permiiy to pre- 
sent my views on those important subjects to the pnbHc at 
fall length. I have not yet fully decided as to the /arm hi 
which i shall pnbli!^ ti!iem, bat in the course of six or eight 
weeks, ^ou will very probably see the ftrst number of a new 
publication on this subject. Meanwhile, let it be ymir endea- 
vour to give to other people the light which Goa and your 
brethren have given to yon. Do your best to make your 
knowledge common, to make it untversaL E^iy one that 
you enlighten, I mean every honest man that you eali^htea, 
will become a fellow-^worker. Enlighten then as many as 
you can, and urge upon all whom you enlighten, the duty of 
enlightening others. We must not wait for the nawspi^ers 
to take the lead ; we must begin ourselves. If men of greater 
minds or greater worth will tafke the lead^ all the better ; but 
we must not waU for them ; and if tiiey do take the lead, we 
must not place too much reliance on them ; wis must not ex- 
pect too much from them. They will lead us best, whan we 
push hard behind. They will help us best,, w^n we do our 
part so well as hardly to need their help. If we wish to efiect 
a thorough reformation, we must trust more to the trath ol 
our principles, and the goodness of our oause^ and the kelp of 
Heaven, than to any thmg else. Cursed is the man thai troat" 
eth in man, and maketh lesh his arm. Onned are the r^or* 
mers that throw their responsibility on a leader ; thaientruat 
their characters to one mdividnaL : they are. save 'to he ho* 
fmyed. Look at the njimbers who have placed themoetes at 
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the fafiftd of reformexs in diffnaent ages, and then deserted 
them. Remember that infamous man, BurdetL Hemem- 
lier John Can Hobhonse. Remember the spies of 1817> and 
let the remembrance of those things teach you, and teach 
us idl, tiiat our reUMiee must be on the truth of oux principles^ 
OB the laghteousness of our ddmand% on the wisdom and pro- 
priety of our Qvm procoedings, and on the blessing of a fatherly 

Yonr's reiy remectfiillvv 

JoSXPH BlByHK, 



BBVOBM irOT GOXNa BACK* 

You are inistahen ia supposing thai tlie cause 
of refbxm is in a worse condition now, ^an it was some thirty 
yean ago. There may be lees ttcoUemefa just at present than 
tlMce was then; but there k far more knowledge. There 
Bsay be less disposition to wMe tiot^ but there is more true seal 
in the cause of liberty. Hie xeformen of 1817, the true re* 
lo!m»rs, I mean, were comparatiyely few. The masses thai 
joiaed in the cry of reform were many of them not ref ormam. 
They were snffiners from poUtacal abuses, but not reformers* 
They Joaew there was something wrong, but they did not know 
what. They knew there needed a change, but what the ohange 
was that was needed, or in what way tiie change was to. be 
effeetedy ihey did not know. Ck>BBi£ra was a reforme]^. s^ni. 
HvNT perhaps was a sincere reformer. And Bamford was a 
xefomer ; and Oartwright was a ref ocmer ; and so were several 
others ; Imt the principal pwrt of those who joined in the cry 
for reform, tiw principal part of those who attended the 
moHnms rascal meetings m those days, knew nothing about 
reform. Many of them were mad and dei^rate adyenturers, 
and not a few were advocates of violence, and dreamed of 
eflfocttng a leiSimnation by blood and fire, by burning cities, or 
massacreing the Government. You may depend upon it, that 
there are far more political reformers in the country now^ 
than there were then, and that the reformers of the present 
day are wiser and beitter reformers than the principal part of 
the refbrmers of timee gone by. They axe generally men that 
trust in the power of tmth, in the omnipotence of moral force. 
They are men who aim at refoirming insHUOkmSy by enlighten- 
ing the* minds and reforming the characters of irukinduak. 
They seek to destroy the di>uses of Oovemment^ by first re? 
moving the ignorance and curing the vices of the popu^" - 
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They are guided by reason, and not by rage. They seek to 
annihilate despotism by the power of truth, by enlightened 
and virtuous public opinion, and not by pistols or daggers. 
They are men, many of whom it is true are prepared to die 
for meir country, but not to die in wild uproarious strife, in 
riotous conflicts with the military, but to die deliberately and 
calmly/ if they timst die ; to die with words of peace upon 
their tongues, as well as words of truth and freedom ; to die 
as martyrs in the open day, while thousands or while millions 
gaze upon them ; and by their dying words, and looks and 
prayers, breathe the good spirit of reform through all who 
gaze on them or hea^ of them. 

No, my friend, the cause of reform was never in a better 
position than it is at this hour. I grant that the half, nay, 
not half measures of parliamentary and municipal reform, and 
com law abolition and the like, have done something towards 
quieting the minds of some individuals ; but they have done 
something towards stirring the minds of others, xhe anti-corn 
law league agitation, and the inefiectual character of the Re- 
form Bill, have led multitudes to think about politics that never 
did think about them before, and have opened the eyes of nnrn- 
bers to the abuses of Government, and the real causes of our 
national distresses. Then Reformers now have many advan- 
tages which former Reformers had not. We have the penny 
postage. We have the railway. We have a greater amount 
of freedom. We have more of public opinion in our favour. 
We have greater securities against spies and military interfer- 
ence. The field is comparatively open for us. If we hare not 
a fair field and no favour shown to our opponents, we have a 
field on which we may appear and fight our l^attles. Let us 
make the best use of our advantages. While we have the lib- 
erty to speak, let us speak with ail plainness and faithfulmeas* 
While we have the means of communicating our views far and 
wide by means of the post, and of passing cheaply and rapidly 
from place to place to hold meetings and deliver lectures and 
form associations, let us improve those privil^pes. Let us work 
while it is day, and by our working make the day eternal. 
^itfet us work while it is day, and by our labours make it im- 
possible for the night of despotism ever to return. Let us 
work with all our might. The Aristocracy are already par- 
tially paralyzed. They are beginning to feel, if not their 
weakness, the instability of their power. They are beginmng 
to feel, if not their weakness, the critical position in which 
they are placed. They know, in fact, that they rule by sufier- 
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ance only, and that the roioe of the people decreeing their &1I 
-would be irresistible. 

I am glad to hear that you have begun publicly to adrocata 
the principles of liberty. Be careful not to injure the cause by 
meddling with anything that you do not properly understand. 
Use no arffuments but what you can maintain. Make no 
statements but what you can make good. Say less than you 
know, rather than more. It is not enough for a man to bJieve 
all he says in public ; he must be able to nuike others believe 
it ; or if not to make them believe it, make its truth so evident 
that their refusal to believe it shall bring disgrace upon them. 
Sut your own experience and judgment will be your guide. 
If a man commit a blunder in public, he will generally be 
made to suffer enough to make him more careful for the 
future. Still, blunders may sometimes be avoided by fore- 
thought and care. Do what you cany and do it as well as you 
can, and God bless you. 

Your^s respectfully, 

Joseph Babkeiu 

Since th^ was written a world of wonders have takop places 
Toforming almost all the nations of Europe. . •_ • ■'': 



NBW WORK. . ": . 

A new work has lately been published, written by a 
Frenchman, showing that the tendency of the division of 
land, and the multiplication of small farms, is to promote 
the comfort of the people. The author contends that the 
productiveness of the South of Europe, where the farms are 
universally small, is greater than that of the great well- 
managed farms in England ; that in France the small farm 
system, which was brought on by the first Revolution, and 
recognized by the Revolution of 1830, has had the happiest 
effect. I have no doubt this author is correct. There is^ 
amongst some, an outcry against small farms ; but we be- 
lieve the outcry originates with selfish men ; with men who 
wish to preserve the Law of Entail and Primogeniture, 
and thus perpetuate a powerful and tyrannical Aristocracy. 



Au^hnn/oMiODB and yroplfcgbifcg. 

Maj8."Whaimean8 all this bother iatlieHcrasGKJfConimAni 
al^out tie Jewish disabiMes? Bj^re the tacBcal'laemben n< 
aiore sense than to spend their strength in plea£i£g far sncl 
partial measures 1 The Jewish-disabitities should be Temoved 
but why. noiremiQye along with them all simUar disability f I 
the Jews are to be enfranchised, why should not the Christian 
also be enfranchised^ If the oaths required of memi>er8 of th 
House of Commons are to be dispenseid with in faVour of th 
Jews» why not let them be dispensed with in ikvottr of cU 
honest men who conseientionsly object to tatte them f Whj 
whlLs they emancipate the Jews, should they leare so man; 
other people u»emancipated 1 If men's religious scruples ar' 
to be attended to in any case, why not let them- be attended t 
in every case 1 If the principle of exclusirenesB is not a §^ooi 
one, let it be abandoned altogether. If oaths are to be dispense! 
witii in one ^ase, let them be abolished in all ; or if a Tariet; 
of oaths <» declarations is to be allowed, let the yariety be a 
extensive as the varying scruples and the numberless peculi 
ailties of relig^s belief amongst tb» people. Oh, what blind 
ness, or what parUal views, or what mcouM jeu sy aai hypoc 
risy are we doomed to witneaa in our representatives ! Th 
Tories say, that if you admit the Jews, you must, on the sam 
principle, admit Mahometans, Deists, and heretics of all des 
criptions, : and they say rig^ht. And why should noe heretic 
of all descriptions be admitted, provided they be rationa] 
honest, and trust-worlhy people. Adopt bsoad piiadlpleB, ( 
ye legislators. Deal fairly^ impartially with yourfellow-erea 
tures. Ye friends of the people, meet the upholders of op 
pression and persecution boldly, and fight them bravely, oi 
the broad firm ground of univexsal truth and imiversal nght 
and though the battle may be longer, and the struggle fiercer 
the victory will be more glorious, and the happy results mor 
blessed. 

— 9. — Measures o;f Government are not to be estimated ac 
cording to the influence they may have on the interests of on 
class, out according to the influence which they may have oi 
the interests of the aation gennally. Theee^ measurea alon 
deserve to be called good measures, which promote the happi 
ness of the people at large ; and those measures deserve to b 
called bad ones, which tend to injure the interests al the people 
What governors ought to aim sA should be« the. health an< 
welfare, the intelligence the virtue, and the happiness of th 
people at large. To the promotion of these, all measures shoul< 



to take sbame to itself, that can continue in ofiio» • JCMv 
•mAmt at kait wmm^ptMff, m a plai% #ni|^t<4iQtTOxd, 

— IOlp— Wiia wMdd Uiew, ihi* Uw tynnto «^ kamr 
tilinnliiMni MMJi npfimnfnT 111 in nimnliTj ter aoH^ luwa all pio^ 
jfessed to be Chnstians? Who would b^avt that the Aim- 
tam^nrib^ksfvaetai oa ike finnah' of aiaknj| tha «nak 
beartlK tenfens (^ the ^Amh^ pzateite^MiftPt^ laiha^iiifr- 
liipaf laiueb ImcIiob 1^ atoai^ to ktar iho bwdoiA o£ tka 
^ % W&a wndd bolig w ev that tkoaa ^soaieieia, wkolMve 



fm mi iMmA ti» wwrkli^meiKaf MaBrljrhall tkeir waoaob 
sliottd fvaftw to hs ftelbveiB ia « nligtoiL whi^ tenohan 
]90Ofi& to do^taatinnraa thenf wimld that «*keraalumld do vudo> 
tkottl WI»amdibeft»Te» tluife iinwda^^oto, 4haa»Ariiia» 
oratieal ihhimwwih, ^win 'hare :-»niliMrmly aada vaa of their 
wmrerinr aeftfiah ends, aad vkoifaMre used the peqptle aa mna 
MUilj iiiaanta «f "gaa, redmciag linlliaaii to starratioiL for tha 
their eaomiBaff kiccime% ribouid paofeaa 



to b«jUsBdMniBBofhtewhfidMMikfifeitf potvifftY^ ha 

nugfat^esneh aia hiateesi ^ and exfKMnd hkaoell to ooilSi, tiiat 
he mi^t gfwtiMm libflrt?^, anditl^ir and jaj. Yet meh is tha 
&^ Oar pkuoderOT, ereor ta tiua ila^» pmfeBs a rei^oa 
which enjoins honesty. Our tyrants profess & BaUgpbn whioh 
piadataiaMbKrly to dn wAieik aautma. Oter Iwren of hlood 
and skaujg^itor pnxfcss a areliigioa of gestkneaB and peaee. Theaa 
men, wfewai tf ^ yrtfaMi Wjeaali has no hoatadB, poofaa a rdif^ 
wha^ teaehes, ^Miit is haiAer fi« a cbbmI to go through tha 
eye of a needle, thaa Ibr a rich man to enter into the kingpdoBi 
of hea^m. Our govcfnoT% who reduce peo|riie to ahsc^ute 
starvation for the sa^ «f snereasiBg tittir aJaeady oeMffmoaa 
incomee^ pr<^0M to lov« tiveir neigfahoazs aathemaehEea. Couid 
hypocrisy and rillany ao farther? Yet tiicae are the men 
whom the people of fingpfaxid pexant, and that even without 
a loud and united mnoaatraace, atiU to have domibian c^er 
them. These are the men whom the people of England still 
allow to make their hnwa, to mana^ their affiurs^ to keep their 
parse. O ye peof^ oi £ng^and,-ye deeewe to he lAaulted ; 
ye deserve to he plundered ; yo deserve to be crnahed in the 
'duet, and trodden in the mire, if yon can keep your voices 
nkmt in the aigh^el aaeh oaomiitics. 

— 11.— -This would be a good day, untesan eaarlkr one 
^uld be teed i^ioii^ for ^aae who have enachad theneelvea* 



ait4li6 ^cpotte of their poor and wbaxriDg eamiixymm, to make 
sestitiitioii. 

<— 12^ — 'This would be sn excelleitt dnj, unless an earlier 
one siionld have been fixed upon, for thoee who haTehitlierto 
lived by plunder, to begin to employ ifaeir time in doing good, 
andtoBkake use of the property thev poesese, in pramotiag 
the illumination, the improvement^ imd the general wel€u:e of 
their feUow-creatures. 

— 13«^*-Several people of high rank will this day foel their 
existence a weariness and a bidden to tiJiem, for wan4 of hav- 
ing li¥ed more temperately, and spent their time in gathering 
knowledge and in doing good, < Thm couches of &vm will 
give them kss rest than the wood*>bo4tomed chaim of their 
kard-working neighbours will sive to honest working people 
who eit on them ; and they wm eeekin vatn amidst the mad 
worshippers of fashion for that social ^njoynmit^ which many 
a poor weaver or pk>ughman will find in the e<HMany of his 
wife and children by his own fireside. Vile and wretched 
creatures ; to rob the teushing of half ikim food, and the 
honest and industrious of half their ineomes, only to make 
themselves.nu^e miserable by their wicked laxurious way of 
life ! Monsters that the^ are, to make others unhappy by de- 
priving them of neoessanes, and to make themselves mitorable 
by spending their ill-gotten gain on corrupting, debaeing, and 
ruinous luxuries. 

— 14. — ^It would be worth half*a-gainea to*day to have an 
opportunity of making the proud imd idle Aristocrats of the 
country understand in what light they are viewed, and with 
what feelings they are regarded, by.tlw masses of the people 
whom they are accustomed to plunder, and at whose expense 
they deck themselves in such gay> attire, and load them- 
selves with so many diss^sting ornaments. I would gladly 
pay half-a-gttinea mysehf in postage, if I could only have 
any security that the men and women called Lords and 
Ladies,' Dukes and Ducheses, could be got. to read the Be- 
firmer*s AlmaHac, axkd the Oompamoris to4ke Almanacs, Poor 
ignorant creatures ! They little know how their pride and 
villanies are abhorred. They little dream with what loath- 
ing and hon-or fhe massea of their countrymen regard 
their conduct. Wretched creatures I Thev are not to be en- 
vied ; and a day is coming when they will find it out, that 
they have gone a step too far in their iniquity, and raised the 
popular indignation too high. 

— 11^. — Whatsoever a man soweth this day, that shall he 
Also reap ; in other words, just as a man lives, so shall he fare* 



If he Ii?«8^rall, he isAaU faxe mil. If he Uve»ill, li»8hftll£u» 
ill. If he does good, good shall come upon him ; if he does 
eyil, evil shall come upon htm. This is the eternal and uni- 
versal law of God : let no man think to chaaige it or evade it ; 
it ea^iinot be done. Every man's conduct must diape his lot ; 
every man's deeds must either make himf a hell of amgaish or 
a heaven of Joy. Even the law of Divine foi^iveaess does not 
clash wiih the law of retribution. There is so forgiveness that 
can undo the past ; none tiiat can place the sinner in the same 
position in wmeh he stood before hie 8i% or that can place 
mm now in the posidon Which he would have ooeupied, if, in*^ 
stead of spending hie days in doing evil, he had spent them in 
doing good : tiie man who ceases to do evil, ceases to bring 
upon himself fresh punishment. The man who begins to do 
good, begins to secure to Mmseif new advantages : but he 
nerer can free himself from all the effects of his former evil 
deeds, nor can he ever secnre to himself all the advantages 
which tke^ man has secured, who has done good and not evil 
all the days of his life. Let no man therefore imagine that by 
any means in his power he can escape the reward of his doings* 
Let no man drewn that he can sow evil and reap good, or sow 
Kood and reap evil. Let no man imagine that he can spend 
his life in idleness or mischief, and yet inherit ^e portion of 
the man who spends his life in laborious usefulness. He can do 
no such thing. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. Just as a man lives, so shaQ it go with him for ever 
iina for ever. Th«a, 

— 16. — ^Blessed are the merciful ; the men who pity their 
brethren in distress, and labour to relieve tibeir sorrows': for 
^hey riiall find mercy. Their efforts to benefit their brethren 
ihaM benefit themselves ; the blessings they seek to confer upon' 
>ther8, God will confer on them. In idleviating the sorrows of- 
rlieir neighbours, the^ shall alleviate their own. In labouring 
;o increase their neighbours' joys, they shall increase i,heit 
> wn. The conduct of God towards them, will be measured by. 
heir conduct towards their fellow-creatures. AU that they 
^ve for the purpose of blessing others, shall prove to be so 
Quch personal gain. All that they suffer for tne purpose of 
elieving the suffmngs of others, shall prove to be so much en-, 
oyment laid up for them in store against the time to come. 

— 17. — I had rather have a good Samaritan than a bad Jew, 
^ honest Pagan than a roguii^ professor of Christianity ; & 

J3», a truthfal, a just, and a generous sceptic, than a fabse- 

ilio^ed, treacherous, abandoned, and hard-hearted beHever. I 

rather have a good man, than a bad any thing. Goodness 
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-— a&r— Is'jFMiff isdik vadrv jpMfil ; ttken m^ Jmbek U» wor^e 
for fWi, if jrottr iCMi4wrt ¥o Mid. ^ your ftaih ib^^ 4rtrang ; 
thtt fDtae «£mm4HI you tfao^if yAorfdwl leffriHticwii^w^k. 

ia]l«qr« YMibfiUmitt'Goi; iJw ^ai«r rom: i^oiU ilien, if 
|«K 9m JWt kraf 4Ukd boEiefifi^t like 43ea. Tom ibdliev« ini 
GiusMi ; ihe fUMitftr jnoar giiyi ihm^ if jrouam «•( nus and 
■poftfeM^ jmI jmaIqim aad sdif-^Mcrififlu^ iA th««wiM«f iuBunaui 

ISbe »«& who ^^littki iimt Umb 44»e^gtk #r gaodoau of his 
fiuth fHTUMiuw.uQrcJWiM fw tkd bi»dae(98 of ths uaekisnese d 

ft bmi £fQ, lo « «wdc b«ti^er wiia. aigood odM^-^l^ aum who 
CMt tokmte a OR^an inth kui iemj^en and £J;feli(y hMiMf pre- 
vidftiiMJboyi^pitet lie 4«gaed8<«a n^i OBiniWM^ io. a man 
wkk§!»oAk$m9&»tmuSi*pwmD4 miduk M&, thai hoUswlmt 
ha mnrndaen wf^nopim omiMOf^ dftaerrei |a be ^ii^ied asd 
pfandamltall tine dap olibis 2i£a^ Xa «Mia%«Ee af speech 
eBl^^«veA Jijr aa an^ent^ Im dfiserves 4o iiaira wiad far his 
knaklMl^ amolw £»r Ilia diimar, and the rtoana^of adooghili 
liriasaHpiiaR. 



To XiorA Jolm JEUnwtU. 

Your lordship must perceive that the covntry is in a very 
exitJeai tftate. Sinee I £ust ad dw i oo d fou, the ^aesi aatonish- 
ing, but to me most cheenng eveots fiara taknn piaoe. The 
Gonftinentof Enn^j and Gveat Britain and Izdkiidaswell, 
have been ^oeited tmd agitated to their very defAhs. Demands 
for liberal tnetttotioDB l»i«be^k made in aumost erery country. 
ThB esEpectaiion of jmtiee from rolers has'betta etecagthened 
in every snlferuig beart ; aad it is jdain that tiieCkiviemments 
of the natioRB mast now be thovougbiy (Ranged. Yon must, 
I should imagine, peroeive, that your feUow-sabyeets, both in 
Iieiaad and fj^land, «xipect ezteasive eonoessions from )^ou 
and yoar order. Yon mnrt be aware, that tiuMigh England 
and mlaad are eompara^ely peacefai, they are peao^i he- 
cause they are espeetisg refomra, and not b«nuae they ai^ 
sats^ed wil^ their pnseot poaU^ion. What are you Te^dy to 
do? 

f have hmi tittk time to write at present, and nmat therefore 
be very brief* It ia pialn to me, that unless atmiethiDg con- 
i»d«»ble be dona by you, it is madaess to expect tha coontry 



to ranlB cnliKI. Tike Aims ^ an 

becomiii^ ^ry day «Mil afami&g^ «Mt Ihe^^inDBfcliepi*. 

ventetl speeffeHy, «r not at alh 

And I iririi t» sfealte^ thaeif dJ B tmifc M w w ^ <ft>t>fct phwa, I rihatt, 
mys^, Isky them all to tlM c^unge at 1tx» Cknernnunt, and ta 
the charge of yawt ¥>ath«r AiMverafeiy nlMkhcv Winn or 
Tories, by whom the afiyn af th«a < x miAtfy hanre ha^ ae lang 
inismatu^iad. You wiU have no- veasan to be mopiiaBd if &- 
tnrbaaees take place iiaknediateljr ; yott hwre loaeen to he aar- 
prised that they haw not ia^a place alxaadyv I am aafean- 
ished mjwM that we have kefit at peace. I at& eapeeiaHy 
a9tonishe4> thai Ireiuid sboiild have Teiaaaied at pmat a» long. 
The extent lo which yea add yxmr dasa have cazried mifr- 
?(>7emiiieBt, the extent to whidiyov have geade^aadphmder- 
<3^ and hieidted the people, espeeially the people of Irekad, 
has beesi eneii^ to driTe wite men mad^ muda nMre to dvive 
the lest modevate and enHghteaed and. I heeeeeh yoo, while 
you hav^ time, ad<^ the aeceaBarymeaaa to satisfy the i^eaaen* 
able demands of the people. DistorfaaneeaBiay yit be ^re^ien^ 
ted ; they may^ be prevented wHh ease. Yea have only^to giant 
the people their rights, and they will, instead of breaking eat 
in not, eCTforaod and overwhelm you with their expressions of 
gratitude^ The people are too eanly Batinfied. The concearion 
of one half of their ctghte would seenre their peaee. Nothing 
in the world would be easier than to turn the aark and terrible 
discontent now filling the bosoms of millions, into joy and ex- 
ultation. For your country's sake^ and for the saka of your 
o^vn safety and reputation, I beseech yoa do justice to your 
countrymen and to Ireland. 

It is but right to add, that my oonvictiou is,, that should 
disturbances take place in Ireland, they will spread through- 
out Great Britain, and never cease till they have utterly over- 
thrown and carried away the whole of the present iniquitous 
order of things. It is in vain for you to think that you could 
cope with the disappointed, insulted, and enraged millions of 
Great Britain and Ireland. I know you have many ships of 
war, and I know you have a large standing army ; but mde- 
pendent of the possibility of revolt in the army and navy, the 
People are mightier tiian all ; they would tear down, in case of 
a general rising,- whatever might oppose them, and seize the 
power of government in spite of yoH. No power on earth can 
cope with an excited, a wronged, and desperate People. 

But even if you succeed in putting down the People, what a 
vast amount of blood must be shed, what a vast amount of 
property must be destroyed. How in the world can you and 
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Ida 

the O0iintrj from riidfwtce^ to pap6 imiinproTed ? Aake hast 
I beseech jou, and render an app^ to Tioknee fftneceeaari 
by remoTing the cKK&aeions of dneoiHent and complainfth Mai 
one gnmd elort to ^re to the People their r]ght8.and7<lu taa.\ 
. jonr &nie immottal,.and secure the gratitude of yonr eoKntr 
and the admiration of Europe^ for erer* ' • , 

. Do you really tibink^ Lora John^ that yon can .kecp^ tl 
present system of government much loxiger? Do yon i«alJ 
tiilnk, atuA yon can much longer keep the millions of Grei 
Britain and Ireland in their present state of d^gtadation ai 
wretchedness? Do you really think it possible to uphold tl 
AristOGmcy, to keep from the Feo]^ tiie right of suffrage, 
prevent the ^vemment of the empisei from becoming d^m 
cratical ? Do you really think it ? Then you are more ihi 
foolish-- «rott are mad. As sure as you am an Aristocrat, 
surely, wiil your loathed and infamous o^rder be liwept&w^ 
£rom the earths As sure as you are an Aristocrat; so sur& 
wiU.the people obtain thdr rights^gain poesessicoi of the pow 
Of this en^pire^ and manage the afiraurs ol government- by tli€ 
ownr^resentatives. *. •/ - 
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ALMANACS. 



6^ MEAY, 1848, Price Id, 

Tab for the French RevolutioB! Hurrah! ; 
Hurrahll 

member no event th^t has taken place since the days of 
lildhood, that has giren. me such greisit pleasure as the 
h Revolution. I rejoice in the French Revolution, 
Because it has humbled a proud, a treacherous, a plun- 
?, and a tyrannical monarch. I rejoice in it, 
Because it has led to the overthrow of kingship, and to 
stabiishment of a Republic in France. I regard a Re- 
c as the most rational and equitable, as the most economic 
id liberal form of government. As far as the Republican 
of govennnenthas been tried, it has proved more friendly 
edom and' to peace, to prosperitj^ and plenty, to the in- 
tualari<F moral development of the people, and to the 
re ofhiimaiiity at large, than any other form of govem- 

I rejoice in the French Revolution, in the next place; be- 
' it has weakened, the power of tyranny in our own 
try. It has alarmed our Aristocrats. It has made our good- 
othing ministry ti-emble. It has made them feel that they 
either do something for the People over whom they are 
>d, or cpickly make way for wiser, abler, and better men. 
I rejoice in the French Revolution, because it has de- 
itrated the power of the People, and the weakness of a 
ary de&tpotism. It b'as shown that an enlightened and ^ 
ageons people are irresiatible, and that kings and rulers 
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nx^ but as tbe chaff whieh the wind driveth away. It h 
pxoyedy that if a goTernment is to be secure^ it must be j: 
pvikw; tiiat if a xoinistry is to be strono^, it mtutba^e the a 
probation of the people ; that if a faithless profligate miiiist 
exist for any length of time in a country, it exists by m^^m 
merely, and not by its own internal strength. The JPren 
Bevolation has made this most Yisible. ik has shown o 
Axistocmts, that the day of theirdestmcticnis itisar ; that th^ 
order stands upon a mine wbich may explode at any momen 
and that when Uie last piece of their iniquity shall have ma 
the People around them desperate, the whole brood of the 
will descend into forgetfulness for ever. 

5. I rejoice in the Freach BfeYOlulftoft, bscaase it has alrea 
lessened the povnr of our tyrants b«th in England and in li 
land. It has saved the country the addition of two per cent. 
the Income Tax. It has saved Feargus O'Connor tne expeD 
a&d troubk of defending his seat for Nottingham. It h 
made Uie Government feel thai they oaaaot do oxaetly wb 
tiiey like, and that they must prepare to do somathiog wlii< 
they do fiof tike, or expect no pleasant consequence. 

6. I rejoice in the Freneh RsTolution, because it h 
itrengihened the cause of liberalism in our country. It h 
strengthened the cause of liberalism among the fbopz.b. 
has made hundreds of thousands of the people into Chart!.-' 
It has made hundreds of thousands llepublicans. It has ma 
millions think about politics, who till now were slomberlDs 
it has made millions more that were thinking, think mo 
seriously. It has awakened an infinite amount of patrioi 
feeling. It has quickened the hopes of many that were drooi 
ingj and has made the hopeful sanguine. It has increased ti 
power of the democratic portion of the community ten>foL 
It has increased the power of the liberal party in the House 
Ck>mmons. It has made the true representatives of the Peop 
feel stronger ; and it has made the misrepresentatiTes of ti 
People feel weaker. 

7. I rejoice in the French Revolution, because it has prove 
the power of truth. It has shown that good principles diffusa 
among a people are never lost. It has shown that politic: 
and moral illumination wHl sooner or later come forth an 
embody itself in improved political and social institutions. '. 
has shown that the advocates of reform should never despair 
that though their labours in spreading abroad true and libeiv 
prindples may seem to be unsuccessful, they nev«r orv unsu( 
eessfnl. It has shown that when a good oause appems ou 
wardly most unpromising^ it may, in troih, be Beuast to i 
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kEm^iu Thmfli in m itifljiMiliai In Ififnoiiiii it limn Ui it 
md. TheytluiJrtimvlftWtti&bviD9«lmB]iOMMVto«k» 
C^l&t sod gteMM ikiBgs fwiiluiiktikvf sigh Tim 

MMslk BsToMiim hm Ao^m ikat muh dMomdmey ift«tt« 
i8«eabie;1JuiikMiii»nenii^iildalM7Blitpft;ihiii in At 
dkest day thej ■Ik>iiU afeitt snuMrt and dwer tlMUM]^ 
»beiid;ihaltlb»liomaftkMrdftUmaMedrMr«tiftBev^ , 
)«. I i^imm im the SVenoh RraoltttMHi» Iihiimi il has b««B 
sranpHahed wkk fittle Yiolence aiad litOa bloodi^Dd. Tha 
o&ber of tka alainia tfcuii rlMnona aln^Ie didaoi tsMad 

Inixidxtd it appears^ and ijm nwnber of tiM woandid 
18 not graat*. Th» aceompikkmoii of aa grtat and gkfiiawi 
Ebevoiatiott» withaaslnrta •irag^, wt«h aa liiya viokMa 
d bloodafaad^ ia moslaeliaiajkkig^aad motl anaomaffiiig; 

&• I rajoica in iha French Bavohitiaiv beeansa it haa daaa 
aethiaa tovmrds d»i«kpiBg tba tnMnoiih and cteiacttr af 
» ir ofkla g cksiea of Faria* it lum thiomn tiiat the j- are 
Ither a dark-^nnnded, maUgnant mob, nor wigovanialide laaaf 
B It has showtt that they f om m m a gitat amonnt bath of in* 
l^Bce and ▼irtue ; that taegr have akigb appiaotatiaa far 
jirty aadngbt^aadanimnaamrabkhafiradoctyraiutyaMl 
hchery. It baa diows that thfy know both how to apfwa* 
tte tbeir rights, and how to aequira them ; both how to 
mgigle against their fbesy and how to mm a Tictory^ 

10. I rejoice in the French Rerolation, beeanse thna for it 
m been followed with no dismoef al ^cceeiee. The vietora 
id no soener aboltahed the old tmnatnral order of things^ and 
tablished the new and natnral ofder, than they retnimed to 
teir recpeetire employments^ reeolved to do their best in their 
irate capacities, after they had done their best in their pub- 
t capaeity, to secure the improTement, the welfare, the per- 
ciion and prosperity of their country. 

11. I rejoice in the French ReTolutioo, beeaose the power 
[ the coantry has been thus far placed in the hands of en« 
IShtened, yirtuous^ brare, patriotic, and benerolent men* I 
aeation wbe^er a set of men superior in intelligence and 
irtue and talent to the men who have been placed at tilie iMad 

1 affairs in France, could be found in Europe. 

12. I rejoioe in the French Revolution because of the bene* 
ts that hare already flowed from it. 

The ProTisional Government have abolished Capital Punish- 
lents for political ofienees. No man is now to be put to death 
lAongst them for opposing a Grovemment which he disapproves^ 
t for siii>porting a Government which he loves. That remnant 
ff barbarism which made it death for a man to seek to over- 



tlHWW a ecxnrapi ezbftliiff Gbvemment, and to establish in i| 
place a just and rational one, is swept away. I 

The Provisional Goremment too nave pxoelauned the Abd 
lition of SlaTsry in the French Colonies : they have tJii] 
proved the saperiority of their own charaeter, and given i 
the Democrats or Bepnblieans of America, a lesson which cs^ 
]^ardly fail to be of incalcnlable service to the cause of fineedoij 

The Provisional Government have also xeeogxiised the rigi 
of the working classes to live by their indust^. They hai 
acknowledged the obligations of Governments to do what tli6 
can to secure nsefal and remunerative employment for tl 
masses of the people. They have shown a disposition, I 
making experiments, to try what can be done towards makin 
the condition of the working classes comparatively indepen 
dent ; towards securing to them a regular supply of usefi 
labour, and suitable remuneration in return for tibeir labour. 

The Provisional Government have also taken possession o 
the public property, and resolved to employ it for the publi 
good. They have taken the property formerly belonging t 
the monarchy, and resolved to make use of it for the same goo 
purpose. They have taken possession of the palaces, and hsr< 
determined to make use of them also for the public good. Thej 
have proclaimed a perfect freedom of the press, and have take< 
the tax off newspapers. They have thus let loose the public 
mind, unlocked the hearts of the people, and encouraged all to 
speak and write and print with perfect freedom. 

They have destroyed the connection between church and 
state, and resolved to leave all priests to be supported by ths 
voluntary contributions of those who desire their services. 

They have also proclaimed unrestricted religious liberty* 
giving toleration or freedom to all religious denominations 
without partiality. 

The Provisional GU>vemment have further resolved on a 
peaceful policy. They have determined to make war on no 
foreign power, unless obliged by foreign powers themselves to 
do so. They have declared their determination to maintain 
their own rights, and the rights and liberties of the nation over 
which they are placed : but they have at the same time de- 
clared their determination to respect existing national bound- 
aries, and to war with no power that will allow them to 
enjoy their rights and liberties in peace. 

They have, at the same time, announced their intention to 
identify themselves as far as possible with the interests o^ 
oppressed and sufiering nations, to employ their influence as 
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a Groyiumiiient against oppressioii and wrongs and in fayour of 
univei'sal liberty and rignteonsness. 

The Provisional Goyemment have fiiTther detennined on. 
calling together the r^nresentatiyes of ihe nation, or of conyen- 
mg a National Assembly of persons chosen by the nation, to de- 
liberate and decide on the course to be pursued by the nation, 
and, in fact, to oovebn the nation. The Proyisional Goyem- 
ment are not usurpers ; they hold their power only for the 
lime. They propose to .relinquish diieir power to the National 
Assembly, and to leaye the interests of tne nation at the dis- 
posal of that Assembly. 

They have also determined that this National Assembly 
shall be elected on the most liberal and democratic prin- 
ciples. They haye announced that the members of that 
Assembly shall be chosen by uniyersal suffrage ; that the 
electors shall Vote by Ballot ; that any one whom tlie electors 
themselyes shall deem qualified for the high office of represent- 
ing them in the National Assembly, shall be eligible ; in other 
words, they haye decreed that there shall be no fropertt 
qualification for members of the National Assembly, no oath 
qualification, no qualification but that simple and essential 
.)Qe — ^the good opinion of the parties who elect them as their 
representatives. 

They haye farther decided, that the members of the National 
Assembly shall be supported, while engaged in doing the pub- 
lic business, by a moderate allowance from the public funds. 

And they haye also decided, that the members of the Assembly 
shall be chosen by equal numbers of electors throughout the 
<^ountry. In short, the Provisional Government of France 
have adopted the English people's Charter, and decreed that 
the elections of that National Assembly, which is to rule the 
i^uture destinies of France, shall take place in accordance with 
the principles of that Charter. 

13. I rejoice in the French Revolution because it has al- 
leady shaken European tyranny to its deepest foundations. 
It has paralysed the power of the tyrants in almost every 
country. It has led to popular Democratic demonstrations in 
^very state in Germany. It has brought down from his high 
eminence that crafty plotter, that unfeeling and everlasting 
despot, Prince Metternich, and obliged him to fly from his 
country. It has revolutionised both Austria and Prussia. It 
jjas strengthened the cause of liberty in Italy, in Sicily, in 
j^aples, in Lombard y. It has obliged the King of Hanover 
^^imself, that most hopeless piece of royalty, to make con- 
^^saions to his people, and to promise them a Liberal consti- 
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latbB. It has ieettfed the Ireedeoi of tlie pxess to nx^ <3 
seventy millions of Germnm, sad to somo thirty or mi, 
]i»llii»s move of oUbm lirnds. It seeais likdy to aeesn th 
resumctioii of islka Poland, and hs xo-estabinimsnt as 
nation ; and it is not at all im{aofaaye^ tbat H wiM piete th 
means of canpying the prinoiples of liberty uufco Eoana Hsel 
and obliging the aistocrat at PetewhiiTg to gxaat a ooastitatio 
to his empire. 

14* I rejoice in the French BeToluUon, because it is like! 
to hasten 

THE DELIVERANCE OF IRELAND ; 
jktnv 

THE POLITICAL REGENERATION OF ENGLAND. 

I rejoice in it beeanse it seems likely to bring about ^eedil 

THE ANNIHILATION OF OUR MOST ACCURSfiD 
ARISTOCRACY, 

THE ABOLITION OF OUR MOST INFAMOUS- 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS, 
The reformation of our most partial and wicked laws ; tl 
adoption of an entirely new system of taxation, and, in uxor 
the establishment, if not of a Republic, at least of a Dem( 
cratic Government under Monarehial names uid forms^^ 
God grant the Reyolution in France may be permanent. 
HURRAH FOR THE FRENCH REVOLUTION! 
LONG LIVE THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ! 

God ^rant that it may become the parent of a hundre 
Bepubhcs elsewhere. 

DOWN WITH THE TYRANTS 

WABRXVBB 9HBT BWBLL ; AM1> 

SUCCESS TO THE ADVOCATES OF POPULAR 

RIGHTS AND UNIVERSAL LIBERTY 

THE WIDE WORLD OVER. 



MAXIMS. 



Nothing G^dnces move to health than abstinenee and plai 
food. 

Some people substitute physic for exercise, do you I 

It is saia that Napoleon owed his death to the morbid stat 
of his stomach, induced by snuff taking. 

What is man horn for, hut to bo a Reformer ^-^JBme9i$09h 



^0 the Middle Classee, on tbe Charter. 

M* Faibwds, 

I write to tirge you to take part witti the 
-w^rkiuj^ classes in tlieir straggle for their tights and liberties, 
I write to urge you to assist them in obtaining the Crartek. 
I think it very Inconsiderate and unkind for persons in better 
circumstances, to disregard the interests aad nghts of those 
-wrho are j^aced beneath them. I can see neither reason nor re- 
ligion in 'such conduct. Both reason and religion appear to 
33ie to require, that those who form the middle classes, 
sliouM employ the wealth and the influence which they pos- 
sess, for this veiy object, to secure to the masses of the people 
tlieir lights, and to confer on them the greatest amount of good 
they can in every way. God gives you power on purpose that 
yon may employ it for the protection, the relief, and the com- 
■fort of those who are less favoured than yourselves. God gives 
■yon wealth and influence on purpose, tnat you may use them 
an such a way as to render them a Messing to your country- 
men and your kind. And you are nnfaitnful to God when 
yon neglect to use them thus. 

Besides, the working classes deserve your respectftil and kind 
<;onsideration. You are dependent on the working classes for 
your all. You are dependent on their skill and industry fat 
your wealth and influence, and for your ease and comfort. 
You are dependent upon the working classes for the houses in 
'which you dwell, for the beds on wMch you deep, for the 
chairs on which you sit, and for the raiment with which you 
clothe yourselves. You are dependent on them for the food 
you eat, for the books you read, and for all the blessings and 
<x>mforts that you enjoy. Shall nothing be done for them in 
Tetumt 

You are dependent too upon their peaceable disposition and 

f-ood-will towards you, for your success in business, and even 
or your life and safety. If the working people were so dis- 
posed, they could instantly annihilate you. You are but a 
Iiandful compared with them. You eould have no means of 
protection against their violence, if they were disposed to do 
you hann. The peaceable and kind disposition of the work- 
ing classes deserve your gratitude. You ought not, because 
you find them peaceful and kindly disposed, to allow them to 
he oppressed with burdens too heavy for them to bear, or to 
leave them under restrictions which gall their very soul, or let 
them cry for the redress of their ^evances, and tne concession 
of their dghts, unpitied and unaided. You ought, on the cr- 
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to aid them in the acquisition of their rights to the utmost of 
your ability. You should labour to alferiate their hardens 
without delay. You should join them in pleading for their 
rights with all your soul. You should make their cause ym 
own^ and prepare to sacrifice a portion of that wealth which 
you derive from them, in securing to them a G^are in all the 
pririleges and blessings of civilized society. 

That is not all. The interests of the working classes and 
your own interests are to a great extent the same. Jf the 
uforkina-ckuses are in want, you cannot remain long in affla* 
ence. If the toarkinff-elasses are starved^ ^ou must be impoTer- 
ished. If the workmg-clasies are afflicted with fever and pes- 
tilence in consequence of long-continued want and wretched- 
ness, you cannot long escape the infection. The good great 
God, who formed the universe, has established a law, that if 
one member of a community sufier, all the members shall 
suffer with it ; and that if one member would truly and per- 
manently prosper, he must seek the prosperity of every other 
member. The great good God, who formed us all, has linked 
our hearts and interests all together ; and no class can trifle 
with the interests of another class with safety or impunitj'. 
The man that does wrong to his neighbour, does wrong to 
himself. The classes which neglect the classes below them, 
risk and sacrifice, though they know it not, their own se- 
curity and prosperity. Do you not see this proved to you bj 
your present experience ? Are you not suffering at this moment 
in consequence of the wretchedness of your poorer felloff- 
countrymen ? They cannot buy bread ; or if they \>uj% 
they must buy it on credit ; they are unable to pay for it : 
hence you who deal in provisions are unable to do business, or 
the business which you do tends to ruin you rather than to 
help you. They cannot buy clothing : hence you who are 
drapers are faihng. They cannot buy furniture : hence the 
busmess of you cabinet-makers and brokers declines. Thej 
cannot obtain books : hence you who are printers, station- 
ers and paper-makers suffer. They cannot pay their rents : 
hence you who are landlords suffer. And if things continne 
thus amongst the working classes, if men are much longer 
unable to obtain employment, or if, when they have ohtainea 
employment, their wages are not sufficient to support them iB 
comfort, it is impossible that the middle classes should pros' 
per. The ruin of the working classes is the ruin of the mi^ 
classes ; the impoverishment of one, is the impoverishment » 
^A. It behoves you therefore, out of regard to your own 
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interestfiy as well as to the interests of the sufferinf mUIiona 
around you, to join the workmgclasses in seeking for a poli- 
iical and social reformation. Humanity and poficy unite to 
invite you to co-operate with the working classes. Humanity 
and policy both require you to join them in their eflPorts to 
ol)tain redress of their grievances, and an alleyiation of their 
burdens. 

Besides, the demands of the working classes upon the 
Government are, in my judgment, perfectly just, perfectly 
reasonable, and exceedingly moderate. They demand the 
Charter ; but tell me what there is unreasonable, unjust, or 
extravagant in the Charter. I am a^^e that certain news- 
papers have been accustomed to speak" of the Charter with 
contempt. They have been accustomed to represent its de- 
mands as wild and extravagant ; and the influence of those 
newspapers has led numbers amongst you to conclude, that 
the demands of the Charter are out of all bounds. They are 
no such thing. I wish T could find the man that would meet 
me in public discussion on the Merits of the Charter. I 
should like to see the man who would come forward before a 
rational and unprejudiced audience, to prove that there is a 
single unreasonable, unjust, or extravagant demand in the 
whole of that document. To me the Charter seems most 
moderate. To me its demands seem just and reasonable from 
first to last. What are its demands ? 

1. It asks for the working classes the right of voting for 
Members of Parliament ; but is there anythmg unreasonable, 
unjust, or extravagant in thisi Is it not^ on the contrary, 
unjust, unreasonable and extravagant to deny the working 
classes this right ? If the working glasses have not a right 
to vote for Members of Parliament, who haioe ? The working 
classes are the men who produce the wealth of the nation. 
They are also the men who transport our manufactures to the 
ends of the earth, and who bring to us, from the ends of the 
earth, in return, supplies of food and fruit and clothing. The 
working classes are the men who keep the kingdom alive. 
They are the men who build our houses, make our furniture, 
weave our coats, till our fields, prepare our food, and produce 
everything. What would the country be without the ^forking 
classes ? A desert or a grave. I ask again, if the men who 
produce all the wealth of the kingdom, — ^if the men who pre- 
serve the kingdom from becoming a wilderness or a grave have 
not a right to the Suffrage, who has ? 

To me it seems as if the Suffrage should be given^^f of all 
to the honest and industrious working man. To me it seems 
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that the working, maxr is the lest to nhom suck a vijfjai or 
power or privilege s&ould be dtnied, 'It is raeu of some 
PiiopBRTY,' you say, * tkat ought to have the vote.' I Answer, 
infill that have property have power without votes, Property 
itself is power. Property well used is everywhere power. 
The rich juau is always strong, and doubly strong when he 
chooses to employ his riches in such a t\ray as to promote the 
welfare of those around hun« But the working man is com- 
paratively helpless. He has, in general, no means of exerting 
influence upon the Government, but by means of a vote. He 
ought therefore to be the last maa, 1 say, to whom the right 
of voting should be denied. 

Some teH us that the working classes are not prepakeH for the 
Suffrage ; that they are not sufficiently intblliqbkt and vir- 
tuous. They say. They would be in danger of abusing the 
Suflfrage ; of employing it for evil purposes. I answer, if the 
woBKiNG CLASSBS are not prepared for the Sufir^, what 
classes are prepared ? If the wobkino glassbs are m danger 
of employing the Suffrage for selfish or mischievous purooses, 
where will you find a olass that are not in danger of thus 
employing it ? If the woBKina classbs have not mtelligeiice 
and virtue sufficient to fit them for the Suffrage, what classes 
are they that do possess intelligenee and virtue sufficient? My 
conviction is, that the worbunq classes are as well prepared 
for the Suffrage as any class in the community. My con- 
viction is, that the wobkino classes would be as little likely 
to alnise the Suffrage, as any class in the comHiunitv. My 
conviction is, that there is as much intelli^nce and virtue 
amongst the working elasses, as amongst either the middle 
classes or the upper classes. I would ask. Who have shown 
a more peaceful disposition than the millions of the industrious 
classes of this kingdom ? They could at any time, for years 
past, if they had chosen, have destroyed your houses, burnt 
down your shops, demolished your mills, broken up yo"^ 
railways, set on fire your ships, and laid waste your fields, 
and they have done none of those things. They have been 
fearfully provoked, yet they have borne their wrongs "with 
patience, and almost in silence. They have been plundered to 
their last penny, and hundreds of thousands of them have been 
reduced to absolute starvation ; yet they have never aveugea 
themselves. They have died of want in a land of plenty, with- 
out even uttering a curse against their destroyers. ThejT ^^^ 
shown a virtue more than human. They have exercisea a 
patience truly (Mristiam, They have shown a power of endn- 
ranpe and ox for^venesa truly divine* 
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Bat thai is hot all. Wko hftTe taken the lead in moral and 
social refotixiB in our country? Who were the first to hail 
the messenger of peace from across the wide Atlantic 1 Who 
have shown the greatest reieq[>eet to the apostie of interna- 
tional brotherhood) that has visited us from America? The 
^working classes. Who first rallied round the advocates of 
West £idlan Abolitionism ? Who first thronged round the 
lecturers who pleaded for the wronged and manacled Negroes? 
Whosigned the numberless petitions that moved the Government 
to proclaim liberty to the Negroes I The working classes. Who 
were they that first rallied round the advocates of Temperance ? 
Who were they that first enrolled themselves b» members of 
the Temperance and the Abstinence Societies 1 The working 
classes. Where will you look now for the millions who form 
the members of the Temperance Societies ? And where will 
you look for the principal advocates of Temperance ? Among 
the working classes. And who are the men that are at present 
doing most for the cause of education ? Who are the men that 
teach in Sunday Schools and Night Schools? The working 
classes. They toil, when they can get work, six days a week for 
a scanty subsistence, and spend the seventh dAy, which should be 
A day of rest, in efibrts to impart instruction to the children of 
those less favoured than themselves. And who are the men that 
for ages have been most eager in demanding political reforms ? 
Who were the men who first called out for a reform of Parlia- 
ment? Who gave the first impulse to political regeneration 
in our countrv ? The working glasses. And who are the 
men that rejoice most heartily, and exult most rapturously, in 
the triumph of freedom on the Continent ? And who are the 
men that are longing most devoutly, and labouring most zea- 
lously, for the triumph of freedom in England and in Ireland? 
And who are the men that sigh most devoutly, that plead most 
earnestly, that wait most anxiously, that toil most laboriously, 
for the overthrow of tyranny in bvbry country, and for the 
spread of freedom, and peace, and prosperity, through the 
v^norld at large ? The wonsxNa classes. And I am mistaken 
if it be not the working cksses who do most in the way of 
«olid reading, deep thinking, and useful writing. I am mis- 
taken, if it be not from the ranks of the working-classes that 
the greater number of our most useful authors^ and preachers, 
and lecturers, have arisen. I am mistaken if the working 
classes do not possess the greatest amount of real talent, as 
well as of intelliganoe and virtue. To itspUe the working 
classes is both a sin and a shAme. To slight their cry for relief 
is inexiusable. Te allow such a vast amountof intelligence, and 
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virtue, and talent, to remain nnrepresentecly in what onght to he 
the House of Commons, is most unjust. I beseech you, my 
friends, identify yourselves with the working classes. Show 
that you sympathise with them. Join them in calling for 
their rights. Join them in struggling against oppression. Join 
them in their eflPorts to secure &ee institutions, impartial laws, 
just government, and commercial prosperity, to our long afflic- 
ted and suflRsring country. 

The men who represent the working classes as unprepared 
for the sufirage, are either exceedingly ignorant^ or exoeedmgly 
deceitful. They either do not know what the working classes 
are, or they wickedly misrepresent them. 

Besides, suppose the working classes were not prepared for 
the suffrage, it would 111 become their oppressobs to make 
that objection. If the working classes were not prepared 
for the suffrage, we might still ask, who have prevented the 
working classes from being prepared ? We do ask, who have 
prevented them from being more prepared for the Sufirage 
than they really are ? Who are to blame for the lack of intel- 
ligence and virtue still remaining amongst the working classes ? 
We answer, the very parties who now make their want of pre- 

?aredness the ground of withholding from them their rights, 
'his plea is the slave-holder's plea. The slave-holders of 
America say to the Abolitionists, * You are mad in seeking the 
emancipation of the Negroes ; the Negroes are not pbeparei> 
for emancipation. They cannot read and write. They cannot 
think and reason. They have neither intelligence nor virtue 
£ufficient. We too are friendly to emancipation ; but let the 
ne&^oes be prepared for it.' It is thus, I say, that the slaye- 
iLOiders of America reason. The slave-holders are wicked and 
deceitful men. They do not ioisk the Negroes to be pre- 
pared for emancipation. Those men who cry out that the 
Negroes are not prepared for emancipation, are the very 
men who have actually passed a law threatening death 
to the man who should teach a slave to read. No ; and 
the slave-holder never ivishes them to be prepared. Yet 
the slaves, in fact, are prepared for emancipation, and would 
prepare themselves more fully when once emancipation, was 
given to them. The real oDJection of the slave-holder is, 
that the emancipation of the slaves would interfere with his 
POWER and interests. And the real objection of the Aristocrat 
to the bestowment of the Sufirage on the working classes of 
this country, is the same. He knows, that to give the Suffrage 
to the working classes, would strike at his unjust gains, and 
his usurped power. If the Aristocrats really wished the work- 
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ing classes to 1>e intelligent and moral, they would use their 
influence to make them so. They would make their daily 
labour lighter and more regular. They would make it more 
productive too. They would lessen the temptations to dis- 
honesty by improving the circumstances of the working classes. 
They would make knowledge cheaper, books more plentiful, 
and newspapers, and reading rooms, and libraries, more acces- 
sible. They would withdraw the temptations to vice which 
legislation has established. They should set an example of 
virtue and intelligence themselves. They would make the 
laws impartial and rational. They would, in short, no jus- 
tice to the working classes. If they wished to promote intel- 
ligence and virtue amongst the people, they would give the 
people their bights ; they would know that nothing would 
ifcena so effectually to make numbers cultivate their understand- 
ings and their moral powers, as the possession of their proper 
share of power and privilege. The objection is a hollow one. 
{To he continued^) 



OUR GOVERNORS ARE MURDERERS. 

The man who makes it impossible for his neighbours 
to live, is in truth their murderer. The governors that 
make it impossible for their subjects to support their fami- 
lies are murderers. In making laws which make it impos- 
sible for people to obtain a regular supply of what is needful 
to their life and comfort, they as really destroy their fellow- 
men, as if they took them and hung them on a gibbet, 
or beheaded and quartered them on a public scaffold. And 
even if governments do not make laws which render it impos- 
sible for their subjects to live, they are still justly chargeable 
with murder, if they mpjcH>rt such laws when made by others. 
Now the governors of this country have made and supported 
such laws for ages past ; they are supporting if not mMng 
such laws at this hour. The Law of Entail and Primogenitufe 
renders it impossible for the people of this country and Ire- 
land to obtain what is necessary to their support and comfort ; 
the laws which regulate taxation do the same ; yet the gover- 
nors of this country support those laws. Our governors then 
are murderers. If our governors would free themselves from 
the g^ilt of murder, they must either repeal those laws, or 
make it manifest, at least to God and their own consciences, 
that they have done their best to repeal them ; that those laws 
do not remain in force through any fault of theirs. 
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VORM OV C0KF£8SION VOB THB QUVBIT. 

Almighty God, tiie Author and Preserrer of all men, im 
whose WTOur alone is security and bliss ; hare mercy «pott 
rae. Have mercy upon me. 1 have offended against thy holy 
laws. I have done the things which I ought not to hav« done, 
and have left undone the things which I ought to have done. 
I have taken money from the people, to whom I ought rather 
to have given money. I have helped to lay burdens on those 
whose burdens I ought to have helped to bear. 1 have ^vea 
my countenance to men who have plundered and oppressed the 
people, and uttered not a word of encouragement to the op- 
pressed and plundered themselves. I have strengthened the 
Established Church— that enormous engine of deceit and rob- 
bery — and have left the people a prey to priestly delusions. 
I have lived in luxury and splendour, while the people from 
whom I receive my income, have been starving of want, l 
have allowed the Government to go on in a career of injustice, 
till the peace of the nation is in peril, and wild and bloody tur- 
bulence seems almost inevitable. Have meroy upon me, ^ 
God, a miserable sinner. May I henceforth do the things X 
021^^ to do, and avoid the thiugs I ought not to do. BiajT ^ 
henceforth remember my unity with the mass of humanity, 
and never more allow myself to indulge in wasteful extrara- 
ganoe, at the expense of the over-worked and half-starved 
children of industry. The threatening aspect of the times 
alarms me. The dread of coming calamities brings my *^^ , j 
remembrance. Alas i alas I What now shall I do to be saved . 
The King of Prance is deposed. The King of Prussia, tlie 
£mperor of Austria, and a host of my German relations, n»^® 
been terribly humbled. Wo worth the day I Which way 
shall T look, or whither shall I flee for safety ? I look to *hee, 
O God. I acknowledge my sins. I resolve to amend. I ^^ 
sanction whatever concessions the Government may propose* 
What interest have I in the sorrow, and want, and staryaw^ 
of the people ? What comfort can the miseries of a "i***^ ^ 
to me ? I will give the people their due. I will sanction tneir 
full emancipation. I will proclaim myself their servant, 
will live for their welfare. I will either give up my P^*®Sl ir 
retain it, whichever may promise to be most conducive to w® , 
welfare. Strengthen me, O God^ in these my resoluuoa^^ 
may I live and die the benefactress of my race. Ame&« 
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eovwvs^iwt vom nus middle ctUkmia^ 
To be said in all Churches and ChapdSy, on Me^firgi. 

Eater not into judgment with th^r semoitSy O God ; for it 
18 m«itfest that in thy sight we eannoi be justified. We hsre 
not dealt wiael/ wim our poorer fellow-eountrrmen. We 
hsTO stnngiheBed their oppressors, and enfeebled their fnends. 
We haye eoBniyed at the injustiee and cruelty of ^eir Aristo- 
cratical plunderers, and have abused and defamed the men 
who pleaded for their rights. We have abused the eiactoiBl 
franoiise. ^'^e have voted for all kinds of men but the 
right ones. We have sent to the House of Commons a set 
of as weak and wicked legislators as ever disgraced a coun- 
trj. We have worshipped wealth and titles, and slighted 
worth and talent. We have rejected the intelligent and vir- 
tuous, beeauae they were poor and unpatronizad ; and have 
elected ignorance and villany, because they were allied with 
the firuitB of phinder and oppression. The franchise, which 
we ought to have employed as a means of securing to the 
working classes their rights, we have employed as a means of 
lessening their liberties, and betraying them info the hands of 
their oiemies. We have complained of the ignorance of the 
masses of the people, but have done nothing to remove it. We 
have represented the masses as unfit for political rights, and have 
done nothing to improve them. We have selfishly contented 
ourselvee with our own privileges, and have left the poor to the 
ttiercioB of the most unconscionable and unfeeling of our race. 
What shall we do ? We have aided the unprincipled Aristo- 
crats in ruining the poor ; and now we find ourselves on the 
^ergeef ruin. In nerfecting the masses, we have neglected 
OAirselvee. In strengthening the oppressors of the working 
classes, we have strengthened our own oppressors. Our selfish- 
ness hsB defeated its object % and now what course shall we 
take? Th^re is no way, O Grod, but to cease at once to do 
6vi), and to learn to do well. The Aristocrats whom we have 
"i^oishipped, will not help us ; and the poor alone, whom we 
have despised, can save us. To the poor we gjo. We will join 
fcem in labouring for the charter. We will join them in 
*^aneipatkig the country from class legislation, and hereditaij 
tyranny. We will join them in putting an end to government 
■^'under. We will join them in rendering the government 
lorourfily popular. We will join them in establishing the 
rincipiee of common sense and common honesty in the man- 
gemeni of the afaiis of the nation. We will join them, 
^'heyrfiallliftupliieir voices, and we will back thefar cry. 
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They shall give lectures and call meetings, and we will supply 
the funds. The intellect that is amongst us shall help to guicfo 
them in their movements. Our judgments shall be at their 
service. What th^ cannot do, we will try to do for ttem ; 
what use cannot do, they will do in return for us. We will 
join our forces together. We will work as one man. Nor 
will we rest till England and Ireland are as free and as happy 
as the freest and happiest nation upon earth. Amen. 



THANKSGIVING POR THE QUEKN's SAFE DELIVERANCE OP A 
PRINCESS ; TO BE SAID IN ALL CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, AS 
WELL AS IN OTHER PLACES, AT THE EARLIEST OPPOBTU- 
NITT. 

God, what reason have we to be more thankful for the 
safe delivery of a queen, than for the safe delivery of another 
woman ? What is there in the birth of a princess to give us 
more occasion of joy, than in the birth of a little pauper? We 
are thankful for the safe deliverance of Victoria, because she 
is a tpomany but not because she is a qtteen. We are thankful 
for the birth of her babe, because it is a htunan bdng^ but not 
because it is a princess. The confinements of queens are ex- 
ceedingly expensive, and we, O God, have to bear the expense. 
The support of princes and princesses is expensive also, and 
the expense of their support comes all on us, O God. We 
therefore tremble rather than rejoice when a queen is confined. 
We are troubled rather than delighted when a prince or a 
princess is bom. We feel but little joy in the confinement of 
a common pauper, or in the birth of a pauper's child ; for the 
pauper and her cluld must both be supported by the parish : I 
out' what is tlie expense of supporting a common pauper and I 
her child, compared with the e:n)ense of supportmg a queen I 
and a princess 1 And thou, O God, knowest well, that as a I 
nation, we are greatly reduced in wealth, and that multitudes I 
are starving for want. Thou knowest that even the middling I 
classes are becoming noor, that the poor are sinking deeper in 

goverty, and that multitudes are perishing for want of bfeadJ 
I God, that we may be able to rejoice in the safe delivery d 
aueens, and in the oirth of their o£F-spring, may queens and 
ieir off-spring cease to be burdensome to the people. Maj 
they learn to earn as much as they consume. Instead d 
being burdens to the community, may they learn to be helps 
Instead of cui*ses, may they come to prove blessings. Maj 
iheir usefulness be greatly increaseo, and their income^ 
screatly reduced ; and may equity be established in palace! 
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and cliarity shown in poor-houses. And may the hypo- 
crisy and deceit of State churches he hrought to a perpetual 
end« O God, the Bishops and Arch-bishops are liars and 
thieves, and they get up their forms of tnanksgiying for 
the purpose of cheating the nation, and perpetuating a system 
of oppression and robbery. May the deceivers be confounded 
before all the people. May the people awake to a sense of 
their wrongs, and to a sense of their errors ; and may the 
nation at large be enlightened, regenerated, and saved. Amen. 
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A PRAYBB FOB THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

O God, we have never yet had a House of Commons worth 
the name. A House of Commons should be a company of men 
appointed by the common people, to represent the views and 
Twishes of the masses, and to exercise tne power of GU)vem- 
ment for the common good. But as yet we have no such 
House of Commons. The house that is called a House of Com- 
mons, is a house of Aristocrats, and of tools of Aristocrats. 
Instead of representing the views and wishes of the common 
eople, they represent the views and wishes of a privileged 
anditti only. Instead of managing the affairs of Govern- 
ment for the good of the masses, they make use of their power 
and influence for their own selfish objects only. They plunder 
the masses instead of serving them ; they ertish them instead 
of uplifting them ; they enslave and oppress them, instead of 
delivering them. Their conduct in general, has been as bad 
as it cotnd be, and we have lost all faith in them. Some <^ 
the miembers of this House are Whigs, and some are Tories ; 
but though the names are diverse, their doings are almost the 
same. Heavenly Father, what we desire is, that bo^ Whigs 
and Tories should be removed from power as soon as possible, 
and that friends of truth and righteousness, lovers of the 
people, llibourers for the common good, should be put in their 
places. May the change we sigh for, take place speedily ; and 
may the affairs of our country be henceforth managed by en- 
lightened and virtuous representatives of the people ; and may 
freedom, and peace, and love, and purity, and plenty, and 
joy, be established in the land for ever. Amen. 



THE PRATER OF THE POOR. 

God, we are Thy children, and we cannot doubt Thy 
love ; but hard and trying is our lot, and many, and of long 
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oonlUiuailfe, mm owt sonarws. TIumi knoiivst, OGod, tiat for 
if08 «ve have been pSandend and oppxessMl. Wo lUKve keen 
<Mie to work, \mi luurdly allmrod to etA* We ]»p» produced 
Bmck dothing, but have been ill clad. Wo bavo piaod«eed 
much, foody but bare been iU fed-. Wo hayo doae tke wovk, 
boi baire not boon tbanked. We kavo fought for the neb, 
bttt bave not been nwaarded. And now, O Lord, onr lo* fooa na 
abnoet bopriees. Wbat shall we do I Shall the daj of our de- 
Urofance nerer come? Muit we sigh in our bondag^ and aink 
in our sorrows, and long for deliverance in vain 1 O God, the 
Father of the poor, the Helper of the helpless, the Friend of 
the oppressed, tlie Avenger of the wronged, the Lover of truth, 
the Patron of virtue, tl^ Source of good, have mercy upon us, 
and grant us Thy aid. We are calling for right ; may oui 
ory be beard. We are striving for duiveranee ; may our 
strugglo be successfuL We are hoping for days of ligbi and 
liberty, and they aeem at length to bo dawning upon ua ; aave 
us, O God, from further disappointment. May tbo nationa bo 
delivered from oppression. SSkj the Kji^ and Q^oaU) the 
Princes and Frmcesses, the Aristocrata and their vila ayco- 
phants, be for ever abased. May humanity be avBirywhiexe 
revered, and may the hopes and blisa of hiMven 0Qiiiia4own 
upon earth. Amen. 

PAATXB FOB IRELAMD. 

O God, there is no respect of persons with Thee ; why 
should there be respect of persons with mm? Thou art the 
bountiful Father of all ; why should not all m^ regwd eadi 
other as brethren ? Why would the Govemnwnt of Great 
Britain deal worse with the people of Ireland, than with the 
people of England ; and why diould they deal worse with the 
masses of the peopk of England, than they do with each other. 
Thou knowest, O God, how grievously the Irish have been 
wronged, how shamefully they have been plundered, how 
horribly they have been oppressed, how dreadfully thej have 
been msulted. Thou seest mto what a depth of wretehodness 
they have been plunced. Thou knowest what multitttdea of 
that hapless people have perished of want. Thou knowest 
what multitudes more are sufiering from* want at this hour. 
Thou seest their wretchedness. Thou knowest their agonies. 
Thou art acquainted with all their griefs. O God, may the 
day of their deliverance come speedily. Thou seest how ea^ 
thoy are for deliverance. Thou hearest how louffly "'^ ' 
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^ seest how desperately tbey strugi^e. Aid them. 
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and gim tbem tiie ri^ry or«r ^elr fods. Nerme their faeilttli» 
and. ii^Fe their arms ; and if they are called to fiRht against 
their tyrants, may their rictory be complete and ffldrions* 
But, O God, if it may be, may the people of Ireland obtain 
their rights in pelice. May ihe nation be redeemed without 
blood. Thou knowing O God, the people of Ireland hat« 
<»ften Med ; and Thon knowesi too, that while thousands hare 
perished by ike sword of the tyrant^ many hundreds of thon* 
sands hare perished by the more terrible plag^ue of faini&6« 
O God, if the oup of blood may pass from them, let it mss. 
If a pathway to freedom and prosperity be still open, b)r which 
▼iolence and bloodshed may be avoided, put them in that 
path, and lead them to their hoped for blessedness in peace. 
Amen. 



voRK OF THANKscnvnm Fon «HS mBKGtt BntOLnnoir. 

O God, Thou art the source t>f light and of all blessing. To 
!niee we are indebted for all rerelations of truth, and for all 
happy changes effected thereby in the social and political 
institutions of nations. We recognise Thy goodness and Thy 
power in the great and glorious Revolution which has lately 
taken place in France. We thank Thee that the faithless 
tyrant nas been dethroned. We thank Thee that the abettors 
of his tyranny have been put to shame. We thank Thee that 
the oppressors and plunderers of our brethren in France, have 
been scattered ana driven away like the chaff before the 
whirlwin J, We thank Thee, that in the place of a selfish and 
nnnatnal despotism, a rational, a liberal, and an equitable 
form of Government has been established. We thank Thee 
for' the French Republic. We thank Thee for a wise, a vir- 
tuous, and a brave Provisional Government. We thank Thee 
for the uiany glorious decrees which they have promulgated. 
We thank Thee for the vast and glorious reforms which they 
have already effected in the management of the affairs of the 
conntiT. We thank Thee for the still greater and more glori- 
ous reforms which they have in contemplation. We rejoioO 
in the influence exerted by the glorious Revolution in France, 
upon the afiairs of other nations. We rejoice in the influence 
which it has had upon our own nation. We anticipate Its 
farther happy influences with unspeakable delight and joy. 
We look forward to the day when all the despotisms and 
grannies of earth shall pass away ; when Aristocrats and 
Livings shall be no more ; when truth and equity, knowledge 
'^>nd lore, shall rule in the afiairs of men ; when the nations 
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of the earth shall be united in bonds of peaee and brother^ 
hood ; when war shall cease ; when trade in every clime shall 
flourish ; when earth shall be a carden, and the many dwellers 
therein, creatures of light and purity and joy. May the 
bright and joyous hopes of Thy children be realized. May 
the sorrows and sufferings of the masses of mankind be shortly 
turned to joy and gladness. May the plots of their foes be 
firustrated. May the enemies of mankind be covered with 
disgrace and confusion ; and may knowledge and righte- 
ousness and peace, may lore and liberty and joy fill all the 
earth. Amen. 



A FBATEB FOB THB QUEEN. 

O God, Thou art the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. In 
Thy hand and at Thy disposal are all the powers of the 
earth. The mightiest are as nothing before Thee. We be- 
seech Thee to grant that the Queen of Great Britain and Ire- 
land may be placed in such circumstances, that she may be 
induced to do her best for the welfare of the country and the 
world. May she be led to see it to be her duty to curtail the 
expenses of her establishment, to set an example to the nation 
of economy, and to take no more from a suffering and half- 
starred people, than she can help. May she teach economy 
to her husband. May she bring up her children frugally. 
May she teach them in early life some useful art, by which in | 
honest industry and peace, they may be enabled to support 
themselves in after life. May she be led to resolve not to take 
another farthing from her poor and suffering people, beyond 
what is absolutely necessary to her comfortable support ; and 
may she prepare to restore to her suffering and starving, people 
what she has already received, as soon as she may have the 
means to do so. And may the Queen be further led, to do her 
best to confer upon the people of this land, some benefit pro- 
portioned to the income she has so long received of them. 
Thus mav she be blest with the joyous and delightful feeling, 
that she has not lived in vain ; that she has not reaped what 
others have sown, and neglected to sow that others might 
reap ; that she has not acted on the principle of receiving all 
and communicating nothing, but that she has given as well as 
received J blessed others, as well as been blessed herself. And, 
if it be not too much to be hoped for in behalf of royalty, may 
she be permitted at length to prove, by her own delighuul ex- 
perience, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Amen. 
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P&ATEB FOR THE HOUSE 07 LOBDS* 

God, it is in vain for us to attempt to recollect what good 
the House of Lords hare done, or to call to mind a single jusi 
or popular measure proposed by others which the House o] 
Lords haye not opposed. It is in yain for us we fear to expect 
that they will ever mend. Their history for manv ages pas^ 
is dark and bloody. The prospect of their doings for the tim< 
to come is full of gloom. May it please Thee, O God, t< 
destroy their power, and to place the members of thatunpopu' 
lar, that useless, that mischief-making body, in private, lowl} 
stations, in which they will have no longer the means oi 
seriously obstructing the nation's improvement, of plundering 
the country of its wealth, of exhibiting to the nations an ex- 
ample of unmixed selfishness, of hateful pride, of unmanly 
and inhuman cruelty. May the day soon come, when the 
House of Lords shall be no more than a name of that whicli 
y^a^y but of that which is ko mobe ; when it shall stand onl^ 
on the pages of history as a memorial of heartless selfishness 
and of inhuman cruelty, of hateful pride and heartless inso- 
lence, no longer to be found on earth. How long, O Lord, ho^ 
Jong shall Thy suffering people wait for this happy consum- 
mation I O God, may the cries of Thy suffering poor be re- 
garded. May the prayers of all that love their kind be 
speedily heard. And may this curse, which has so long 
afflicted, impoverished, insulted tormented, and destroyed the 
people of these lands, be removed for ever. Amen. 



A PRATER FOR THE PROSECUTED LEADERS OF THE IRISH 
PEOPLE. 

Ood, Thou seest that to the injustice of tyrants there is no 
bounds. Thou seest that the enemies of Lreland add wrong to 
!^^^Dg, and insult to insult, without end. They have plun- 
dered the country ; they have destroyed the lives of millions ol 
Its inhabitants ; they have insulted their noble and Godlike 
leaders ; they have heaped upon that nation every insult and 
every injury which selnshness and malignity could devise ; and 
^ow,.'when the people speak forth the sense of their wrongs, 
^ nen they lift up their voices in condemnation of their tyrants, 
^jnen they encourage each other to prepare for a struggle with 
their foes, the tyrants prepare to prosecute them ; and by the 
kicked forms of partial laws, the transcripts of a tyrant's 
gMilty heart, endeavour to crush the last hope of the suffering 
^^tion, and doom the land to wretchedness for ever. Aid 
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Thon, God, the suflferiag Irish leaden. Protect them 
all harm. Coi^ound the knavish plots of their ojpre 
Overthrow the wicked Government that sets itself agamst 
rights and liberties ; and may the prosecution of the 
Uaders end in the eternal infamy of the prosecutors, a 
the fhll lind everlastinjg^ triumph of the Irish leaders. Ai 



PftATBli FOB THB PROVISIOMaIi OOVB&tVHBKT 0^ 9B11I 

O God, the Provisional Government of France have a 
deal to contend with. They meet vdth many difficult 
home, and they have many hateful enemies abroad.^ Mf 
the newspapers of this country abuse them and misrep 
them. They misrepresent their characters and their pr( 
ings. They represent the good that is in them as evil, ai 
deavour to create distrust towards them. And Aristocral 
Royalists are secretly plotting their downfall ; and hi 
priests are labouring to prejudice the populace against 
Aid Uiem, God, and preserve them from the malice oi 
foes. May neither the secret plots nor the open calumr 
their enemies have power to injure them. Guide them in 
movements. Aid them in their efforts. Give them the y 
over all their foes. Enable them to surmount all the di: 
ties that stand in their way. Grant that they may be ec 
to set an example of virtue and prudence to the rest 
governments of the earth, and may the Republic whicl] 
have proclaimed and established, prove a blessing to the ] 
of France, and a blessing to the world at large. Ambn. 



TO THB TALBA.TIVB. 

A prating barber came to trim a certain king his 
and asked him, 'Sire, how will you please to har 
«ut your hair?' * Silently y^ says the king. And certi 
though a man has nothing to do but to hear and to answe 
^ limltleSB tongue is a wearisome thing, and io meSs^ 
intolerable. I like a man to be able to talk, but I like h 
he able to be silent as well. Talk is a luxury in its I 
but sickening when you get too much of it. Eating is pie 
to a hungry man, but very hard work if a man is compel 
he alwajrs eating : so the talk of a friend or a brother i 
liffhtful in its season, but a curse unbearable if no inten 
fiilencd be allowed, or no change of the speaker perno 
Even the wise man would weary us if he were always ^ 
liow much more then a foolish one? And the foolish, 
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are in general most lonraid to Uijkf Mnl 9Mifc backward to • 
treat you to Intervals of silence. The wisest are fre<]^uenily 
slow to begin to speftit, and oHener affict you by ceasing too 
soon, Uien by taJJtiBg too losg . Then ara thooa who sfigak 
much, and yet speak well ; whe speiak l#itgy and yat give ovtc 
too soon ; but they are ver|r raie. The number ii thoM wfaa 
speak muoh and speak ill k by far ike gvealeaft. 



T kH>k upoA kings and queenaas nuisances. They an of no 
use^; and they are endlessly expensive. They cost an im-^ 
mense amount of money themselves ; and they cause govem-^ 
ment in all its departments to cost incalculably more than it 
ought to cost. Expensive royalty must have an expensive 
court, an extravagant nobility, an expensive lenslature, ex- 
pensive judges, expensive nmitary and naval forces, an ex- 
pensive dburch, an expensive everything. The monarchy of 
^reat Britain and its accompaniments, cost from ten to 
twenty millions of money. It is doubtful whether they do 
not cost us, directly and indirectly, a hundred millions a 
year. 

And ad 1 observed, kings do no good. They do muah harm. 
They set the nation no example of virtue. They ^ve no im« 
pulse to the spread of knowledge. They contribute nothing 
towards the elevation of the masses of the people. They ex* 
^rt no wholesome influence upon the higher or middle classes* 
They do the opposite. They obstruct the spread of knowledge. 
They set an example of vice before the nation. They patro« 
^ise folly. They oppress the masses. They corrupt the mid- 
>^le classes. They generate wars. They pervert the law. 
They support deceit ; and cause evil incalculable. Then why 
do we not ABOLISH kingship ? What has the nation been do- 
ing for so many ages, to allow such a monstrous and unnatural 
institution to cumber and torture them so long? And what 
are the People doin^ now that they do not call ^r its abolition 
^ one man f But it is doomed. It cannot bust much longer. 
A few more years, perhaps a few more months, may see it dis- 
appear from amongst us for ever. Axbx. 

XAxncs. 

If all Beformers were of my mind, we would, by the power 
<^f thepiess alone, annihilate the power of eocmptioa in a lew 
years. 

The Aristocratic tyraata eonld not keep poaaessioii of power 
& fortnight, if the middle classes were to do their duty. 
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The BngUsh Revolution, 

AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

We shall hare a Revolution ; that is certain : not a bloody 
one, perhaps, but still a thorough one. The power of the 
Aristocrats will pass away. The Queen, if she remains a 
Queen, will be simply a servant of the people. The Grovem- 
ment will be republican ; or at least, a thorough democracy 
under a different name. Let. the people prepare for it. Class 
legislation is near its end. Hereditary tyranny is about to ex- 
pire. Let the people prepare for it, I say. The French have 
done nobly ; l)ut there is one thing in which they have 
erred; — ^they have acknowledged the national debt. They 
ought to have left that debt to be paid by the parties who con- 
tracted it. It should have been divided equally between the 
borrowers and the lenders. We must manage our matters 
better in this respect than the Provisional Government have 
done. Let it be the determination of those who may be called 
to power in this country, to acknowledge no national debt. 
The debt called national, is not national ; and the nation is 
under no obligation to pay it. The nation has paid too much 
already. No law of God requires the people of England to pay 
another farthing of that debt. They are under no moral obli- 
gation to pay either interest or principal. The debt called na- 
tional, is the debt of the Aristocracy. TA^ got the money, and 
they ought to be made to refund it. My share of what is called 
the national debt, supposing the debt to be equally divided 
amongst the population of Great Britain and Ireland, is one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. Will any man have the impudence to 
tell me that I am bound to pay that amount 1 Will any man 
tell me that I am bound to pay interest upon it ? I would caU 
the man that should tell me so, at once, an ignorant, stupid 
prater, or a wicked, insolent liar. I owe not a penny of that 
sum. I never incurred any such debt. I never authorized any 
one to incur it for me. My parents never incurred such a debt. 
My parents never authorized any one to incur such a debt in 
their name. The debt was incurred by a set of selfish, 
thievish, unprincipled Aristocrats. The money was spent to 
strengthen their unrighteous power. It was spent to uphold 
their unnatural privileges. It was spent to support their 

Slundering and murderous system of misgovemment. The 
ebt is THEIRS, and they ought to be left to pay it. I owe not 
a farthing of it myself, and I never will pay a farthing of it, 
but on compulsion. Nor will I pay interest on the debt any 
longer tban I can help. I have paid interest on that debt too 
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loog already. I have paid interest on that delrt when I hare 
been unable to obtain money to puTchase food sufficient for 
my family. Vj parents paid interest on that debt at a time 
when I and others of their children were well nigh starred to 
death for want of bread. The rogues, the cheats, the yile, un- 
principled thieres, to ^contract a debt of eight hundred millions 
of money for their own rile purposes only, and then to make 
the people pay the interest, and, what is worse, to hare the 
insolence, the effironteiy, to tell ike people that they are bound 
in honour to pay that debt. 

I freely declare beforehand, that whaterer power or influence 
a British Keyolution may place in my hands, shall be em- 
ployed for the instant annihilation of that debt. I tell the 
fund-holders before-hand, that it is my determination, as long 
as I Kye, to employ my power to have that debt entirely can- 
celled, or transferred to the shoulders of those who lent and 
borrowed the money. Let the fund-holders look to this. Let 
them understand, that there is no law of Grod, nor any equit- 
able law of man, to bind the nation to pay a farthing of that 
debt. Let the fund-holders know, that tne interest they have 
been receiving upon their stock already, has been extorted 
from parties that were in no way morally accountable for the 
debt. Let them know, that the interest they are receiving 
now, is the fruit of plunder ; and let them understand, that 
they have no reason whatever to expect to continue to receive 
that interest a moment longer, than while might predominates 
over right, and aristocratical villany continues to rob the suf- 
fering industry of the community. 

DOWN WITH THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
DOWN WITH THE TAXES ON INDUSTRY AND 

COMMERCE. 
AW END TO THE SHAMELESS EXTRAVAGANCES 
OF GOVERNMENT. 
HURRAH FOR THE BRITISH REVOLUTION. 

AWAT WITH THE NATIONAL DEBT, AND WITH ARISTOCRATICAL 
SXTORTION AND IMPOSITION, AT ONCE AND FOR EVER. 



Many of the newspaper writers are doing their worst to in- 
jure the reputation of the Republicans. May God confound 
them. 

The press will prove a curse instead of a blessinfif, unless^ 
truthful, bold, and benevolent men make more use of it than 
they do. 



Treamn! TjreaMnl Tt^uonl 

ilAny people are making a great nme, beeause <^ 1ft 
of the Irifih confederation nave been nsin^ treasonous la&gi 
and Bome ^ the newspapers are deman&ig that thoee !& 
should be seTerely punished. And the -Government has < 
menced prosecutions against three of those leaders. How 
that those rile newi^apers make no outcry against Go\ 
i»ent treason? The Governments of this eountry have 
-committing treason for five hundred years and more ; the; 
•oommittin^ treason still. They are committing it both in ! 
land and in Ireland. Then^ are committing the very ^ 
kind of treason ; treason infinitely worse than that ^ 
Messrs. Smith O'Brien^ Mitchell and Meaghei^ have < 
mitted. The Grovemment are committing treason agaiiffi 
people^ whereas Messrs. Smith O'Brien, Imtohell andMea^ 
are only committing treason against the ^easonous Go^ 
snent. Messrs. Smith O'Brien, Meagher and Mitchell, s 
treason against a set of traitors only ; whereas the Go^i 
ment are oommittin^ treason, and have been oommitthig ^ 
«ton for years, against millions c^ innocent people. ^ 
treason can be worse than the murder of millions of peop] 
wicked laws and selfish Government? The conduct oj 
editors and proprietors of newspapers is most infan 
When will they be just? When will they cry out ag 
wickedness in Governments? When will they cry o 
lond^ against wickedness in Governments, as they do ag 
slight excesses amongst the people? When will thej 
themselves as zealously against the men who murder mii 
for their own vile semsh gratification, as their do agaii 
few good creatures, who, if they are even a litue extravaj 
are still on the side of the people; and have every ei 
imagiBabk for llieir slight excesses. 

VERSES FOR THE TIMES. 

Oh 1 earth would be a cheerful places 

A realm for angels fit, 
Were't not for the unquiet race 

Who thickly tenant it. 

For aU the Lord provideth well; 

"Pot rich man and for poor, 
The f mitM hill, the verdant dell. 

Presents a bounteovs store. 
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There i»i» Qiiiik e wrog ^ te «^ 

And much beaide to spare ; 
Yet hundreds daily, hourly fall 

From wani> from woe, and care. 
The poormes woric, and plough, and till. 

Aid cultiTate tha soil ; 
Tiia ridi men reap, and spend at will. 

The profits of tKair toiL 

Why is it thus? Did God create 

Lords, senators, or kines, 
To trample down their fellow-men 

As mean and soulless things ? 

Mankind are hrethren all from birth, 

As such they should employ 
Their skill to cultivate the eurth. 

And then as such enjoy. 

But now, alas t poeir fleeting life 

Is made one cheerless scene 
Of war and woe, with theft and strife. 

With scarce a joy between* 

Blingoraft and priestcraft side-bv-aide. 
Reign pregnant through the land ; 

While cnme, and luxury, and pride, 
March forward, hand-in-hand. 

March forward with a brazen front. 

While industry is seen 
Stealing, in rags and want, away, 

Heart-sicken*d, from the sooie. 

Yea, look on honest industry, 

What are its wages now 1 
A crippled form, a hungered breast, 

A cold and cheerless brow* 

Oh, earth, sweet earth ! thou paradise 
Of all things brkht and fair, 

God made thee sucn ; but man, alas! 
Has cursed thee with despair. 

Thou would'st be a most holy place, 

£>eseription*s powers above, 
Could we but teach the human race 

Equality and love. 
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Advice to Bmlgrants. 

1. If you are determined to leave your own conntiy, con- 
sider first to what country you will go. In my judgment the 
United States is the best. Thbre the English language is 
spoken, and the habits and manners of the people are much 
the same as our own. And there is no other country in which 
emigrants hare a better chance of obtaining regular employ- 
ment, good wages, and abundance of all things needful to their 
comfort. There is no other country where there is so great an 
abundance of good lands, and in which the rapid increase of 
population must prove so great an advantage to the nation. 
There is room for an endless influx of strangers. Besides, there 
is no other country where the people have to pay so small an 
amount of taxes, and where kind and generous neighbours are 
to be found in such abundance. There too, you hare a great 
amount of civil, political, and religious liberty. If then you 
mttH emigrate, emigrate to the United States of America. 

The advice I would give to persons intending to emigrate^ is 
as follows : 

1. Prepare for trials. Don't expect to find every thing to 
your mind. Even in America you will meet with difficulties. 
You should therefore prepare to grapple with difficulties. Yoa 
should resolve before you start, that you will bear the trials 
you meet with patiently, and muster all your ener|fies to press 
through them, and make a vigorous and persevermg efiPort to 
obtain the improvement in your circumstances which you so 
earnestly desire. 

2. If you are married, do your best to get your wife into 
the mind either to go with you, or to come after you. The 
separation of husbands and wives is a dreadful thing, and so 
are forced emigrations. Both should be avoided if possible. 
And nothing but kindness will succeed in matters of this de- 
scription. If you have treated your wives unkindly or disre- 
spectfully, you may now expect proportionate difficulty in get- 
ting them into the mind to emigrate with you. 

3. Cobbett recommends that you should take your passage in 
an American ship, with an American captain. He says, the 
American ships are better than our ships, and that American 
captains are more obliging, clever, sober, and trust- worthy than 
our captains. 

4. Before you go on board, prepare yourselves with a good 
suppljy of oat -meal, flour, and biscuit. You can makef your 
biscuit yourselves thus : bake three, four, or five stones of 
bread, according to your number ; cut it into slices, and bake 
^he slices again in a gentle oven, till it is hard and dry, and 
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beginning to turn bvawn. Xiet the slices cool in a light and aify 
room, and pack it up in a tub or box. It will be easUy soft- 
ened in water, and with a little su^r and salt, will make a 
wholesome and eyen an agreeable kind of food on the Toyage. 
5« Wash yourselves thoroughly from head to foot before you 
start. If you should adopt the practice immediately of wash- 
ing daily, it will be all the better. Nothing is so conducive to 
health, nothing is so sure a preservatiye from fever, as clean- 
liness. Wash your children in the same manner. And let 
your clothes be as clean as your persons. 

6. Take a little opening medicine with you. A bottle of 
castor oil, or a bo^s^of good compound of rhubarb pills, may 
be as good as anything. Get the oil or the pills at a good 
I>niggist's. Should you find yourselves unwell on board, (I do 
not mean sea-sick, tnat must be looked for,) take a tea-spoon- 
ful or two of the castor oil, till it relieves your bowels nicely ; 
or take a ^ill or more, as the case may require. A little open- 
ing medicine taken in time, will often prevent most senous 
diseases. 

7. Do not, if you can avoid it, over- work and over-fatigue 
yourselves before starting on your journey. Get through your 
work as quietly and easily as possible. Spare yourselves a 
little. Take time. An over- worked and exhausted system is 
exceedingly liable to disease. A body fresh and strong will repel 
attacks, before which a fatigued and exhausted system would 
fall quickly. Many prepare themselves for the shi]^ fever, by 
over exertion, and want of sleep, and too much anxiety before 
leaving home. I know you cannot do as you would like in 
those tilings, but you must do your best. 

8. Do not take your fares in an over-crowded vessel, if you 
can help it. Many of the diseases and deaths on board emi- 
g^rant ships are caused by the ships bein^ over-crowded. More 
than a certain number of human beings cannot live and 
breathe within a certain space. Every time a man breathes, 
lie poisons so much air ; and where great numbers are crowded 
for a long time into narrow and confined rooms, sickness and 
death are inevitable. 

9. If the ship you go in be over-crowded, be as much on 
deck as possible. You must by all means have fresh air : you 
must, if possible, have occasional washings also. 

10. Consult your wife's convenience and sense of delicacy 
a.B much as possible. Think nothing hard that you may have 
to do for her. Think nothing that you do for lier a drudgery. 
Jn crowded vessels women are often' seriously inconvenienced, 
.aJid none but husbands can make things easy or comfortable 



£9tttii«. Be Uma ftHeaUTe to y««jr vivBif. B» tnat tmiy in^^ 
AOOQOEimodaU and lielp them in eveij waj von coo. 
l]l. If poaeible wiite te soaie friend in AmmcA Meise 3F«a 

taBAXMlM 



Bt|fft» aBMLxequeet Ima to inak» ^^mrkf lev yoa i ^ 

wovk, and t«^ him wMi kiiid el work ye« aK eh]»Md 4li* 
poMdiodou 

12. As aoon a» yoo lend at New York ox Beaten, siakexoor 
wii^ hy the dieapeat conveyaAee to the part of th» ooiiuitty 
where jour fmm may leedde. Seek for a j ob ae you go 
along ; but don't stop spendii^ BotOBey aBy vhert^ iul yes 
hfKre got a job. 

13. Take tiie first job you meet witiii^ if you oaadaii^pio* 
Tided you axe likely to get your wages. And don*t be par- 
tmW 9SmA til* mffWi id wa^. Take ^t |oha and 
\th§A wagei yea cranget, tiU yon have tbie ta leoir aaMit €» 
better. Dm'the diseouragedbyalttledifficiiltvordrvdgiir. 
Erenr day yem aie able to 0iipp<»rt yottrsehras^ iees, i& Aver* 
iea» briBg a ehafioe of better situatktte. Work at sadbi aeyoa 
can get. and look about for such as you would wish. 

14. If yeur funds fiiil you, beg. Beg and se^ tor wmtk 
ai the same time as you go along; It is no ^^agpme^ to beg, 
when people are unable to get a liying by honest induakfy. 
Beg^then, I say. Be^ and seek for work as you go aloQg : 
yea will meet with f nends, never fear. 

U, Be teetotal. Be teetotal b^<»e you start ; be teetotal 
om your way ; be teetotal when you get to yofv joumeVs end. 
Numbers die on their passage ; through their prerioiis drinking 
habits. Numbers die after landing in America through the 
influence of drink. Intozicatii^ drinks, even in small aoan- 
tities, undermine mou's health ; make people less fit for a 
chaiige of climate, and render them mere subject to attacks ol 
disease of eyery description. The use of intoxicating drinks 
too is a waste of money and a hindrance to {Ufoepenty, and 
iniurious to the smritual and moral interests of manJond as 
well. 

16. Be careful not to settle yoorselyes in any low or marshy 
situations. My brother John suffered much £rom i^gae fir 
want of knowledge in this particular. Elevated situati<ms, or 
situations where the country rises and falls, or is composed of 
hill and dale, will be most heahhy. 

17. EvMi if you have money, and intend to buy land, you 
will do well to seek emplovment first, and thus support your- 
selves and your families till you have had time to look about 
you, and fix upon a piece of land to your mind. 

18. Take all your truly good books with you. Yoa may 
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ftel ameh want af them by and bye. They ^^iU be plealttnt 
compfaidons to you in a foreign land. They will be of nee to 
yow ehildreni also as well as to yourselves. 

19. Don't take your famltnre : sell it fbr what you can get 
for it before you start. 

20. Take a tolerable share of clothing, if vou can, but not 
very much. You will get things nearly as cheap in America 
as here, and your money will be of great importance in America. 

21. Take your beds and your bedding, if they be good for 
anything : you will want tiiem perhaps on board the ship. The 
carriage of tkem toe Is light, and will net be r&ty expensive. 
But have every thing that you take along with you clean. 
Take nothing that has a ba<l smell ; nothing that you cannot 
make perfeetiiy clean and sweet. 

22. JBe careful, both on your way, and when you reach 
America, frequently to obange your linen, or under-clothes, 
especially after peicpiring. Do not allow your linen to eo 
damp and cold upon your backs : you may easily catch coTd 
andlose your health for want of att^ding to this pr8cauti«ii. 

2d. Ask God's blessing on your journey. Lay all your 
-wants before Him, and seek aid and consolation at His wids 
at all times. 

24. Leave your native. luid with a clear o<mici«3ce. Rob 
or cheat no one before you start. Go off like honest mm, 
or not all. 

25. Leave a curse behind you, when you leave your native 
land, on all its oppressors and cruelties ; on its villanouf 
Church Establishments ; on its tyrannical Government ; on its 
hypocritical Priesthood ; on its plundering Aristocracy ; oft 
its extravagant Court ; on its prison-like Foor-houses ; on its 
'Wicked Laws ; on its unjust system of Taxation ; on its middle- 
class selfishness; on its Parliamentary Conuptions ; and pray 
God, with all your heart, that the plundering Tyrants, the in- 
human Aristocrats, and the vile Priests, whose endless and in- 
excusable vOlanies have rendered it impossible for you to ob« 
tain, by honest industry, a comfortable subsistence in your 
native land, may soon be stripped of their power and of their 
ill-gotten wealth, and reduced to such a position, tiiiat ihejf 
shall be obliged to work at some honest business for their 
bread, or suffer the horrors of starvation. 

26. Lastiy, connive at no viliany in your new country. 
Guard against American prejudices. Join no one in treating 
the coloured population of America with disrespect. Oppose 
the prejudice against colour that prevails there* Take sides 
with the abolitionists. Ever seek afto: truth wherever ^'^^ 
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oiay be, a&d whm you hare found it, adTOcate it. Lei 
jour duty, uid do it. fiegiurd meu of every o<dour, oi evi 
clime, andofeyery creed, as your brethren, and treat th 
with rei^ect and kmdnesB. 3e faithful to your God, to y< 
oon8cienee,'and to your raoo'-; and whilo you live, lire to i 
prove the .world in which you dwell, "to. elevate and bless 
race to W^liyon belong, to honour the €rod that, made y 
and to m^ke^heeartbi around you the dwelling-plaGe of lig 
jEuad purjlyj andp^tse,' and joy, .' 

: NEW WllEKLT PERIODIGAL. 

I have resolved to give up The OhrigHan, aBid ,to ^oi^Udi in 
. pla«e a weekly Periodicid called - - ' 

, , "TBE PE0FE17 

- It was'mj^intention'someUme'ago'toputo aNjEwspAP 
called The Pboplk ; but I found -ihy$elf unable to do so. 
then staled that. I should publish 'the matter that I had 
tended for the Newspaper, m tUje form of trac% This is wl 

I now intend to do. . 

' ^TH^PEOPLE.'wnibf a Weekly Tract, containing my s( 
timents on all subjects bearing upon the interests of the mas 
of mankind. It will contain a statement of my views onm; 
ters generally; but especially on matters political. I shall e 
ploy it in exposlnjg^and denouncing Government Comipti 
and Atistocraticai Villany,.arid. in unfolding . and adyocati 
the principles (rfpjopular Right iirid Liberty. 

It ia^ not necessary to state furfh^r particulars^ The chan 
ter of the work inay be inferred from tjie character of the wc 
before ydu; The Reformer's Oompanien fo the Almanacs, 1 
price wiU be One 'Penny. The work will contain an ab'stri 
of the News of the week. We inteild it to answer the purpo 
of a Newspaper. The Subscribers must thempelves decide as 
the way in which they will have the work sent to them. Th( 
who desire it shall have a parcel sent off every Friday evenii 
or every Saturday morning, by railj so that they may have \ 
work to read, in any part of the country, on the* Saturd 
evening. Where three or four hundred copies are tak< 
Ihe carriage will be. only a trifle, and I shall be glad, when 1 
parties pay in, advance, to bear a portion of tKe expens^es. 1 
my friends do their best to make known this notice as. wid( 
^ possible, and to obtain as many subscribers as posi^ble : 

e work. I expect to publish the ftrat number about i 

ddle of May. 
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Ho . 7. BIAY, 14, Price Id. 

/To the Middle 01iu»e8. 

CorUiniied from page 173. . 

Agpain, compare thei workiog classes, who are at present left 
rithout voteSy. with the 'classes who possess votes^ and what 
viil be the resu]^? Will it be found thai the dasses at pre- 
sent in possession of the Snfiragey are more intelligent^ more 
firtuousy-^more trufltworthjTy than the working classes^ who are 
lenied this right ? If an election were left to the unenfran" 
diised working classes, would it prove less friendly to liberty, 
right, to peace, or to national prosperity, than the electioAS 
vhich are made hy-the present voters f Would the uneqfran- 
{hiicd working classes isstum to Parliament less intelligence^, 
ess talent, arid leaS virtue, than the present electors have rer 
umed at p^t elections ? My conviction is, that, they would 
JBturn a I^arliament' superior to anfK ^^ have had for ages. 
Ay cojavictton isr,'tiiat the unenfranchised .working classes will 
tear a comparison with any aiaos ; sindrthat- in point of intelr 
igence and virtue th^^^are.superiorlto/thia' classes which now 
iave the eleetivei franchise; .My conviction is^ that if the 
rorkti^ Masses were jMi&iMachised, and the present voters (Usr 
MHiQlmed, incompararbly wiser, and beMser, and abler, men 
swrid be returned, to ParUament, than \fer# returned at the 
ast election, or Ui»n have been returned* at any former elec- 
ion for geiieratiotts past. 

When you talk about the'wbrking classes not- being prepared 
or the elective frandbise,' you appear to tak^ fer. granted that 
he preaent voters dre .prepared &r it. When you speak as if 
tie woxking dasfies. h»A not suf&dent intel^gence or virtue to 



ase the finacliiBe aright, y<m seem to take for granted that th( 
dasses who have the franchise at present have intelligence anc 
virtue sufficient to secure their proper use of it. But that if 
not the case. One class of voters in the counties are tenants al 
wiU ; tenants of the Aristocracy. They are, in consequence, 
under the strongest inducements to rote in accordance wltl] 
tilie ndU of the Aristooracf , And {hey dei, pi nlaty-nine case> 
out of a hundred, rote according to the will of their aristocratic 
landholders. U two candidates ^ould be nOBiinated^ one bv 
their landlord, and another by an opponent of their landlord 
they would vote aa one joan in iarour of the landlord': 
nominee. If th# landloiid's nominee ijrete •evex so ignorant 
ever so profligate, ever «© weak «r wicked, they would stiL 
rote for him ; and if his opponent's were ever so wise, ever so 
aood,«ver «> talented, th^ would fitill reject him. If th 
landlord'a nominee had corrupted their daughterB» ruineu 
their sons, plundered the public, 4isgraeed the countiv, they 
would still vote for him ; and if his opponent had seryed them, 
and sought their welfan,4aiid had contributed by his leamine, 
his tak^ and his viituea, to the honour aftd Jia^^iaess of tb 
aiatien, they would still r^^ ^UB" Yet these teitants at wili 
-^theBe £fty povnd voters for coouty memhen, zctnzii a yen 
eonsidfflri^ portion «£ the memhen of the House of Gsnunons 
The^ xekum their Umdkfis' nominees, uid their kodlords 
nomineeB aie invariably eaemieB to the people^ &es to popul&< 
liberty, selibh seekers of wealiJb, aad pofwmr^ and hamGOi, a: 
the people's expense. 

AnotoNT okas d[ voters £ir tiis county members mie the 
Icorty shilling ft«e4iolders. Now ewea, Biaay of thne vk in ^ 
fltate of depcsodenoe upon the wealthier Jasidtords in their neigQ 
boarbood. Some of them see dependent on the vealthi^i 
landloids to employment. Others are dependoat on ^e land 
kxrds fbr situaticniB for their children. Xhsse, tiberefsn, vot< 
in general aeeording to the kud-'moanopolist's wish. Many o 
li»Me Totets, whose freeholds are small, «» depeadent on thei 
iandlorda for farms and the like, OOiero, whose freehold 
»e kuwe, axe allied with the Aristocrats, and infinenced h} 
them, the etemal enemies of the peopte. The farmers an 
eountry fre^olders are, besides, an ignorant tand oormpt cla^ 
«f men. I questiim whether yeu can &id a set of men in ta 
country more ignorant, more selfish, nKNFe groveilingy ^^^\ 
corrupt thaaa tbe gmsitBr part of these oMvtry fsomeie, whej 
ther they be tenants or mvrely neighbours «C the Aristocrati 
"^he ignorance, ihs gelfishaess, the low aad gf^velfiag ^^^V^ 
-'Uions of those <mntryfiuw«i8,«seproirerlikiL Sfsnifth^: 



•e xMt diiwitftiii #ti tfefarhaiflwig, aTolbtkeit 



[hboMvtli^ wooU^ m t hei t p^tfliBi ata*^^ h»amamg^iim 



isdf* They ttwnotte ftc ewupm i d , ^wr iwr iMtoiKynag 
nrtoe, wa&tJgMBJgof tJipmnfffifinmnhiiid worikiBg i Iniaifc 
Che vottwfbirloftM^ ar« -sm Wttor^ is niMrjF «■«■» thaM 
voters for the counties. In the boroughs the eiMfett^fatt* 



dets. N0W"iieMiiE^aivth««iiA»payttiip«f«D«b«iid vf» 
rds, sapefi<»9. as & ekas, hi laMfignae, hi yiiftoe^ and in: 
!nt,t»thiisawhorparjr tei tfaata itti fouidsl W«aU aat 
se thaifc pay Iesi>tiiaa tea paosibiy benr a comfMRisoK wMte 
se who pvf m«rt? Fay, mneidiBol a canfHmaon piopina w 
ourof tflaeawfa^pay /earthaBtoapovBdai Aaio^gabthaaft 
pay ten pounds rent sad vamtansf Me t» ba nekomt^ 
t, all tha jmbficSBs, jatiy lordsy attd ^aaanAoo keepoa ; 
thebrawei%d»tsHenyaiidsuintBMS€lttai8w AUHiesaaatt 
ployed ki burinaasea inittiaM t» iha tnt^ftesla af the BstioB* 
^y aaalifiDg «nd gunmg i»«aith bj iofCfwriMng aad da« 
ingy by tDrturhig and ixsstxiofiag tbesr l^ow-etaatonb 
ey ar^ thesef os^ all ol tfaenit aitaer ignoontnt o£ the duii« 
ter and tandoi^ of their tfwm btiaiAeaaes^ or aai^ah enonigh to 
Ic a living b^ fottowiag hssinanea which ^bey know to be 
urioua to their feUow-ereatuxes* Yati nmnbers of them vte 
'^ ignotaat and vicioilB* No num expeets tha Gommoii raot 
jerry-lords and publkaas to be eiibiesr intelligent of yiar« 
m, Intdl^gfflit and Tirtoaus people would not efMo^ in 
'^ buBQiesaea* InteUigeaat and rirtnoaa people, if they did 
rage in saeh barineaaes^ would soon hava to give them uj^, 
else become as vidous as the zest. The situation of t&a 
^'Uvdf the pttbHcao, aad the dram-aeiler k such, that he 
ist either be a bad man to begin with, or heDcme a bad man, 
he would keep in his oeeupatbB« A great many of the 
bliesa^ and jeny-kxdsy and dram-selleia in large towns, 
gamblears, and mcotsraffirt of gamMera* Many of them 
m keepers of btotfaria, dealers in proatitatioa, and patrone 
thieves. Their houses are ixurseriies of evcffy form of vU« 
y* These dasaea of vt>tOT8 are, in general, utterly eorrupt* 
U known by almost every one,, that they can bo iHPibed 
thoot diffievlty. Dealeys in polittcal ceorruptkoL calculate 
bribing tiiese ciaeses of voters as a matter ofeourse, as well 
of employing them ia bribing and corrupting othns. The 
^^ ^0 aodka a plaeoin the Hoaae of GwDOiona W cwrrup« 
^ givea iaatraotioBs to hia ageats to opea ^o pubfie houaea, 
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the gin shops^ and the beer shops the first thing. In othez 
words, he instructs them to give the keepers of those honsei 
orders to supply intoxicating drinks to the Toters in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the dealer in political corruption expects, as s 
matter of course, that the keepers of those houses will, in consi- 
deration of those orders, both rote for him themsd^es, and use 
their influence to induce others to vote for him ; and he is not 
disappointed. 

And so great is the number of this class of voters, that in 
many cases they can, under tlie present system, decide the 
election. If a zealous teetotaler should offer himself, the 
publicans, the jerry 'lords, the dram-sellers, the brewers, the 
distillers, the spirit merchants, would be able, in many cases, 
to turn the election against hun. Thus the present law, in 
fact, gives the principal power in a borough to the most coi- 
rupt class of men to be found in it. 

' Amongst the voters in the borouehs we have, in the next 
place, all the stock-jobbers, all the share-brokers, all tbe law- 
yers and parsons, all the doctors and idlers, all the brothel- 
keex>ers and hell-keepers, and all the wretched rags and rem- 
nants of Aristocracy and priestcraft. We do not sav that 
these are all of the ignorant and vicious kind ; but we do say, 
that many of them are ; that many of them are exceedingly 
ignorant and vicious. And numbers of them are dependent oa 
the intolerable Aristocrats for their daily bread. We do there- 
fore say, that as a class, they are not to be compared with the 
unenfranchised working men of our towns. 

Even among the shop-keepei*s and manufacturers, there is a 
vast amount of selfishness and ignorance ; a vast amount of 
meanness and sycophancy ; a fearful readiness to vote for those 
who favour them with their custom, however ignorant and 
profligate they may be, and a fearful readiness to oppose those 
who happen not thus to favour them, however intelligent and 
talented and virtuous they may be. 

One thing is certain, that the classes at present possessing 
the elective franchise are not immaculate. They are neither 
free from ignorance nor vice They are not, as our opuonents 
word it, prepared for the franchise. They have neither the 
intelligence nor the virtue to place them, as a class, above 
suspicion, above corruption. If therefore the elective fran- 
chise is to be giveji to none but those who possess superior 
intelligence and eminent virtue, it should not be given to those 
who at present have it. If those who at present hare the 
'elective franchise are prepared for it, those who have it not ar« 

ill better prepared. If ignorance and profligacy furnish a 
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)n for withholding the electiye franchise from^e working^ 
«s, they would Simish a still stronger reason for with- 
ring the franchise from those who at present possess it. If 
; who at present possess the elective franchise are not to 
eprived of it, those who have no^ the elective franchise 
it not longer to hedenUd it. Whatever may be said against 
rersal Suffrage, it can never be proved that it would create 
;r a more ignorant or a more profligate constituency than 
by which the Commons' House of Parliament is at present 
ed. In short, I challenge all the Aristocrats and all the 
phants of Aristocracy in the kingdom, to prove that the 
asion of the right of voting to all the male population in. 
kingdom, would not improve the character of the oonsti- 
cies both in boroughs and in counties, 
further observe, that the reason why the Aristocrats ob- 
to the extension of the Suffrage to the working classes, ia 
hat the working classes ^re too ignorant or too vicious 
se the Suflrage as they ought, but because they are too 
^htened, too virtuous, to use the Suffrage as the enemies of 
•country would wish them to use it. The reason why 
\.ristocrats object to Universal Suffrage, is noi that the 
cing classes are not prepared for the Suffrage ; but that the 
^ing classes are too tcell prepared for it. If tlie working 
ies were as ignorant and as corrupt as they represent thern^ 
would have less objection to their enfranchisement than 
have. If the working classes were so ignorant that they . 
d not distinguish between a man who lived with his wife» 
did his duty to his family, and a man who deserted his 
, and lived with a prostitute, and neglected his family^ 
broke his children's hearts, — if the working classes were 
^novant that they could not distinguish between a publio 
Bfactor and a public plunderer, between an oppressor of tha 
)le and a deliverer of the people, between a man who used 
v^ealth to make the poor still poorer, and employed hia 
er to make the weak still weaker, and the wretched still 
e wretched ; and the man who employed his wealth to im- 
^e the condition of the poor, to protect the rights of the 
k, to alleviate the sorrows of the suffering, and to multiply 
perpetuate the joys of the happy ; — if the working classea 
5 80 ignorant that they could not distinguish between a 
unprincipled mass of aristocratic selfishness and profli^ 
fy and an enlightened, a virtuous, a^lented, and a godlike 
locrat ; or if the working classes were so vicious, that for 
iai't oi ale, or a glass of rum, or a five pound note, they 
lid vote for a demon rather than an angel, or for a lump of 



tfelstocraixistfl' Ib&tli8mfi«iie!(ii tknd fiUftny, ttttltmr tUsast for a 
example ofikmociM^ ifitefiigenccf and riftike ^— -If tike worl^ 
rag classes W6i« s» comj^pt, tEat 1^« tden who Iiat« been a< 
<$U8tomed fof agea to hif atld §«!!: menu's t^^e^s, ia traffic i 
Aen's coA6ei^eed,,ti6tild itiMf calculate ofi Btihg tfainti ^ the 
tools, cotild d^6tid JXMti thefm fbtttlg ht th69ti Who W^re re; 
dlest to btlBe them, fte' tfMnts Wcrtild tdfok <m tftdrefsial Sn 
frage with comjaititir&ly IMe h^ttot. IftlteyMferfed that tl 
working clasws^ could be bribed to 8mi>port a eatmpt ehurc 
establishment, an infbuiotm lyensioii Ust, mi^oitrnded extrar^ 
gance in ^e eourt and- goremment, in tbe army, tbe narrj, an 
the colonies J' if they^ believed that the working cksiea coui 
beindnced by bribes to support cl^s» legislation, nnjiaatm' 
nopolies, partial laWiiL and partial administradon 0f law^ 
they wonid yiekf to thteMfnefal demand fcft Uniyenal Suf 
fri»e withottt much diflknlty. Btit ^*s, they know, ih 
working clashes WonId Ml do. They know that ^e workin; 
chi8sei» haver stmhr^ that l^ley can disthigi^ betw^em the 
Enemies and theit mendaj between those who seek tooppre- 
a»id those who long to tmeth them * between those urtio wi?i 
to enslave men and those who sedt to set men free. The' 
know that the working cesses can disttngnfsh between tL 
Interests of true reHgbtt and the interest)* of a perjured, hypu 
critical priesthood ; between the Gospel &( Chnst ami the mh- 
mous forms and monstrous teaehhigs of the Church of England 
Prayer Book ; between the prosperity of a nation and th 
enormous wealth eft a privileged and pampei^ Aristocracy 
It is because Ihey know that the working classed oan see what 
is wrong in the affiilrs of the nation, and are pre|)ared, wher 
tile power is given to them, to put things right.— it is becau.s^ 
they know that the working cfesses would reform and regt 
nerate every thing ; it is because they know that the workini 
classes would efiect great retrenchments in the national expen 
diture ; would place the burdens of taxation on those who 
Ought to bear them ; would abolish that engine of deceit and 
robbery, that monster of hypocrisy and villany, the Stet 
Church of Endand, and that stiU more horrid and unsightl; 
monster, the EstabHshed Church of Ireland ; it is because 
they know that the working classes would abolish the law ol 
Entail and Primogeniture, annihilate the Aristocracy, esta- 
blish free trade in land, niace all upon an equality in point oi 
law ; it is because they Know that the working classes wonh* 
abolish the remnants of oppressbn, would sweep awav oui 
mass of partial and unrighteous laws, would rectify ttie abuse 
^f the colonies, would maintain a peaceful policy towards al 
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I, and withdraw the support of the Xjovernment from op- 
sion and despoliMaL <I»ottghi<Hit ^e ^aipth ; it is because 

know that t£e workii^g plftssej^ wouli effect a thorouiA, a 
dy, an unsparijag reform of all abuses both at home an4 
ad, and labour to njake all classes one, and unite all na- 
5 in bonds of peace and brotheriiood ; in short, it is because 

know -that the working classes would sacrifice Iftie oorrupt 
rests of classes Jhitherto privilMped, ito the muv^rsal gpod, 
legislsi^ smd ^miwter the m^m oi fine (^v^mmm on 
cipJes of a^amaaon emm and uoivaraal equity, that the 
iom^ and their tools ery out so loudly, and struggle ao 
*l^;«S*M»t1*l^ mimm^ i^ jjlufiiaw to the woAhi^ 



THE WEST IKBIES, 

'hat is the matter with the West Indies ? Are the ufork- 
peapie eotxjplaining, tha* the Paa'liament is so anxious 
it them ? Is it the noirasi*, timtmvsroim iK>iPtrtATroN thai 
lotdowiOi^ Nothing of tiM khid. it bthearistooiatlcal 
lowners that ^re complaining. They are vexed that the 
He will tiot work fot less ^^eages. They are vexed that they 
^^ni&^« the people do exacfiy us they would wish. If it 
I .o«eJi Ihfe millions of ^ labouring (^lasses only that wete 
^stress, the Government would never have interfered. It 
because a handful of Aristocrats cannot plunder the people 
nuch as they were accustomed to do, that Government is 
eady to interfere. And look^^rhat our vUe iniquitous go- 
^m^l «ie doi^. They aire impcNctiag peopfe f r<»n Ajiia, at 
expense, for the purpose of Mringii^ down the wages of 
labouring classes in the West JEidia islands. And the 
"se of Assembly, the Colonial Parliament, according to the 
^^^ ifiiamg^, has aeti&ally been tasdng the emancipated 
^oes to the extent td 252,044^. f<ar the ptnrpose of brmghig 
^ Asia a number of poor creatures to compete with them 
'le labour market, and reduce their wages. There is no 
j> to Government viUany ; and unless we can have a speedy 
a thovough irelaim of Parliament, b«th England and the 
(onies must be robbed and tortured for ever. The wicked- 
'^ ^i our Aristocrats has no bounds. 



^ne middle classes that support the Aristocrats are answer- 
1^ 'or the plunders and murders and other vlllanies of which 
' "^Hstocrate ate guilty. 
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Xaoitnotui Wsehoocls of the ^'Ksamlher' an 
the 'British Banner.' 

In an artrcle copied from the JExaminer by the Britis 
Banner of April 5th, and published without the slighte! 
mark of disapprobation, there are the following monstrou 
statements ;. 

'While thrones are^ rocking and falling in the reroliitionary con 
motions of Europe, mighty potentates trembling, and veteran 8tato< 
men fiying for their lives, not a murmur of pcHUicai discontent \ 
heard in J^ngland; not an agitation of AWf kivd disturbs her quiei 
After the trial of several difficultlesy.of scarcity and financial embai 
rassments, the consequences of which are yet weighing on us, th 
country is tranquil, and thorougJUy weU-affeeted to Us Govemnwi 
and its institutions*. 

What a palpable falsehood ! 
^ Speaking of the bad state of trade, the pressure of tax 
ation, and the like, the article adds, ' Out of this pressure n( 
disaffection has arisen/ What a glaring untruth ! 

He adds, ' The example of France, instead of inspiring anj 
passion for change, has strengthened the attachment to order, 
and the existing form of government.* Another grievou; 
falsehood. 

* The French Revolution,' he adds, ' has served to warn 
the feeling of loyalty.'* Another grievous falsehood. 

He says, ^ We have seen nothing in what has taken plac( 
in France, which we should^ wish to see imitated here. 
Another monstrous falsehood. 

He says, ' Never was the country so conservative as a 
this poHtieal juncture^ Another monstrous falsehood. 

He says, ' The work of renovation has precluded any dis 
position for wild innovation.' Another clumsy falsehood 

He says, * The Monarchy is more assured at this terrible 
crisis, than it ha& been at any time since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick.' We think otherwise. The Monar- 
chy has been terribly shaken, and if it does not pass away 
Jio thanks to a tyrannical and insolent Aristocracy. 

I could hardly have believed^ i£ I had not seenthosi 
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lingfs for^xnyself, that any paper in the' country codid baT» 
ublished such gross and palpable falsehoods. I cannot be* 
eve that the writer did himself believe those statements. I 
mnot see how it is possible. They must be wilful lies. The 
Examiner must have been paid or bribed by Government. 
^he editor must be telling lies for pay. The editor "of the 
Ixnner must be a great blockhead, an nndisceming stupid 
ss, or else less honest than I have supposed him to be, or he 
ever could have copied, without disapprobation, such mon- 
:rouSy such enormous falsehoods. The truth is, political 
iiscontent pervades the whole kingdom. England and Ire- 
^nd are both disturbed. The masses of the people hate the 
[overnment, and hate many of the institutions* of the king- 
lorn. They hate the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. They hate the House of Lords. They hate the 
riouse of Commons in its present form. They hate the 
/Vristocracy. They hate nine- tenths of the laws of the land. 
Ihey hate the standing army and an extravagant fleet. They 
:jLre very little for the Monarchy. They are prepared and 
dger for a thoroughly democratic reformation. . Thedisaffec- 
:ioT\ pervading the masses of the people is' extiemely great. 
N' umbers, even of the middle classes, hardly know how ta 
express themselves strongly enough. 

The French revolution, so far from inspiring no desire for 
[liange, has inspired a most burning desire for change. It 
bas annihilated all remnants of respect in the minds of mul- 
:itudes for the existing form of government. Loyalty, as ther 
Exaimner understands loyalty, is extinct. The people bear 
ao ill-will to the queen ; but they have no respect for her 
iueen-$kip. The people have no desire to be. without law; 
i)ut they hate the laws which a partial and inhuman Aris- 
tocracy have enacted. Never was the country so demo- 
ratio ; never was conservative feeling at so low an ebb ; 
never was Conservatism or Toryism so hated, so despised, so 
scorned. 

The Examiner says, * We have escaped a revolution ;* 
but let not the Examiner exult too soon. As sure as Eng- 
land has been oppressed, so sure as Ireland has been wronged, 
EG sure as this country has been made the victim of aristo* 



^afa^iid yTiXlw9, ^ wnU ^ilL tiuii <»u«ti*ji *>wp»ri«B<» a re 
luciw, and that before lui^ STot a vioicai veYQlution p 
liap^ but 9tiU a reivoliitiea, 

Mj fnencbx such ar«i the tayingn of the Iiomipn aewspa] 
presa, Yqdt money it takea l^m yon. by |j^venun«nt 
vbd^Bale, and enplayed to babe the^ ¥ei]^ in«ii. that shot 
inatruct you. Be on your giard ^kgainat tbose lying nev 
papers. 

Anotber artide, eqiied by the Bohmht fi9m the ^dal 
layiy ^ Amid the hubbub oeeasMed by tbcr eimita which ha 
taken place on the Continent, our ewn lead poaeeaaei profoui 
tranquillity.* Whai a gkusng frkehood ! Thia nupoe pap 
liters to the CHAaism : are they pioiiMiBidly tramfuil 1 
zeifers to fha weaveni of Spitai&e^^ HaMheatar, and PaisI^ \ 
are ^^ profoundly tian%nil I It xafera to 4te large cla 
vho hold thanseliiea aggmredi by tlie Pook Iaw : are Hk 
piofbviidly tiaoqinl t It nnuitiona Ireland r is IrtHmd pr( 
foundly traw]^ I Why, thia very papes unniadiatoly ^^ 
* All these sectiims of the comaBimity are neither prosperoi 
nor cMitented.* How then could he add that they were pr* 
fbundly tnaquil ? The Spe^Mor aeknowdodgea that Goven 
ment has much to concede ; why ^a he not tell the G< 
vernment what it ovpht to concede, anci vag» it to m»ke i- 
concesnona without delay ? 

He says, ^ Aristoerats always act for mcnre than themselves 
Where is the pioof f Our Aristocracy has not always acte( 
for more than themselyes. 

This writer says again, ' That we have no bold tyranny t(. 
complain of.' Whenever or wherever was there a tyrann] 
more bold or insolent than the aristocratioal tyranny of thi 
country ? 

He ?ays, * We haye no open war of class upon clas 
amongst us.' Indeed ! Have not the Aristoorata warrec 
upon the middle classes and the working classes forages 
Hare they not waixed upon us <^nly 1 Has not tke ^^^^^: 
course of their legislation be^i a war upon the working an^ 
middle dagses 1 How is it that newspaper writem can 1^^^.^ 
the hnpiidence to utter siuch bara^fac^^ loathaoiafi ^^^' 
cations ? 
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This writer does, at th9 4same time, acknowledge that our 
epresentative system is puLL op pbaujds^ He acknowledges 
ihat the parliament has a marvellous endurance of what is 
'jase, mean^ and sordid; that it suffers its portals to he 
liaunted by the viUst vagabonds ; that there is scarcely a 
iiember but consents to be under oblijgations to some of that 
:lass, (the cla^ of vilest vagabonds). 

He also addS; that our taxation is fyll of ahmrdity and 
Injustice ; that the most glaring instance of absurdity and 
injustice in our system of taxation the ministers decliQe to 
revise. 

He says^ that the executive administration }s enfeebled by 
in ahitse of patronage^ and by forn^s wtich serye as a shield 
hv incapacity ^nd inertness. 

He blames our diplomatic system^ charging; it with paltry 
'ncJcs, and unworthy secrecy^ that exasperates the people. 
Sec, &c^ 

And could the editor of this paper, who saw all this, who 
icknowledged all this^, and who saw, in fact, ten or a hun- 
dred tioies more, pretend that the nation is in a state of pro- 
found tranquillity. I am tired of these papers. When they 
^peak a little truth, they speak it in such a way a% to deprive 
it of lis force. When tliey acknowledge existing evils, they 
^o it in such a manner as is calculated rather to strengthen 
^^lan destroy them. The people must instruct themselves, 
They must have their own papers, their own periodicals 
and by God's help they shall. They shall have papers tha 
will teU the truth, the whole truth ; and that will tell / 
freely, plainly, boldly. They shall have papers appealing t 
the depths of their hearts, that shall awaken within them 
spirit wMeb, in tpita of aH the lies of bribed asid bribe^seeld 
newsps^rs, sball annihilate the enormities of our pres< 
system of misgovemment, and establish kight and l^e 
and peace throughout the realm. 

The editor of the Banner quotes an axtide from the Mc 
^ng Advertiser, which contains a great deal of plain so 
trutL 

The Morning AdmrUeer wf^ ' That Urn pef^uiar i 
^ow dcsBandb, above ell tknigs, an effluent TepKseiiteiti< 
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their views and wishes in the legislature, and loudly calls f 
a great extension of the franchise as the only certain way 
insuring this desired object.' 

The Advertiser adds, ' It is as notorious as the noon-d; 
«un, that we have no real bepbesentation at preseni 
* The occurrences in the House of Commons during the la 
few weeks are decisive,' says he, * on this point. The presei 
House of Commons,' he adds, ' is the mere creature of il 
minister.' 

The Advertiser then proceeds to plead for Household S 
frage. He says that this would satisfy the people now ; bi 
that if so moderate a concession be withheld, it will not b 
accepted twelve months hence. The consequence of refusin 
the people Household Suffrage this session,' says he, ' w 
be, that they will next session demand Universal Suffrage 
in a tone and temper which no minister will dare to disie 
gard.' Thank God, some of the papers can utter a litd 
truth. My conviction is, that if the Government does no 
make great concessions, and that right speedily, the whol 
existing system will be swept away, and a Republic, after th 
French or American fashion, established in its place. 

I ought perhaps in justice to add, that if the Ministr 
should make what' would be called large concessions at pre 
sent, they would not succeed in permanently satisfying th< 
people. Concessions have been refused too long already 
The people of England will have the Charter, and Irelanc 
will have Repeal : and neither Ministry, nor Monarchy, noi 
Aristocrats, will long be able to prevent them. 



The Aristocrats are blind. They have no idea of tlie state o\ 
the country. They have no idea of their own situation. I^orc 
John Russell is as mad as Guizot was ; and his treacherous 
plundering brotherhood are as mad as Louis-Philippe was 
God be thanked for their blindness. It is sent by God to eu- 
flure their destruction. 



Thank God for the embarrassments of the middle classes. 
These, if any thing, will bring tiiem to their senses, and in- 
duce them to join with the poorer classes in demanding tii^ 
Charter, or a Republic. 
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The 'Banner 'and fhe ^Beformer.' 

* The Aristocratic element has erer been, and it still is, far 
J strong in every successive Government/ — 7%« Banner. 
The Aristocratical element is always too strong where it 
ists at all. It should be annihilated. The Aristocracy itself 
ould be annihilated. The Aristocracy is an unchanging 
rse. 

' The House of Lords must be reformed.' — The Banner. 
The House of Lords should be annihilated. We want no 
ouse of Lords. A House of Commons and a Ministry are all 
J need. 

* The reform of the House of Lords ought to be the primary 
mand of the entire country.' — The Banner, 

The House of Lords cannot be reformed or annihilated till 
e House of Commons be reformed. Universal Suffrage, 
a means of reforming the House of Commons, should be the 
imary demand of the entire people. 

Universal Suffrage at present is entirely out of the ques- 
n.' — The Banner. 

It is no such thing. Universal Sufirage is the ^eat qucs- 
>n. It is the general wish. 

* I'he utmost that can rationally be expected, or prudently 
sired, is Household SuflFrage.' — The Banner. 

Where is your proof? Why may not Universal Sufifrage 
as reasonably expected as Hous£hold Suffrage ? Why 
ay it not be as prudently desired. What reason can you 
ve for Household Suffrage, which might not be given for 
niversal Suffrage ? What is there to render ffaueehold Suf- 
ige desirable, which there is not to render Universal Suf- 
Eige desirable. 

* Let England ring from side to side with the shout, TBI- 
SmAL PARLIAMENTS.— TA^ Banner. 

WE say. Let England ring from side to side with the shout, 
NIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, Equal Electoral Districts, 

* Property Qualification, no Oath Qualification for 

EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, VoTE BY BaLLOT, PaYMBNT OP 

EMBERS, Annual Parliaments, thb abolition of the law 
' Entail and Primogeniture, the annihilation of the 

RISTOCRACV, the EXTINCTION OF THE HoUSE OF LoRDS, THE 
lOLlTION OF THB StATE ChURCHES OF GrEAT BRITAIN AND 
BLAND, THB RePEAL OF THE UnION, &C, 



' While we are warriors with all our pretensions to civiliza- 
)n, we are savages.' — £>r. Knox, 
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TEN GUINEAS REWARD 

On Sunday, April 9th, the following hQl was posted i 
what extensively in Leeds ; 

KOTICEf 

TO THX BTHABITAirTS O'FISSBDB* 

My FsibkdSj 

The Xagistntes inipite yoQ to 96 Md be 

ia U SPSCIAIi OOHSTABLBS. Be on jmi ffueid. Tt 
oath, znake no promise, to support MIGHT. agalast BIOI 
PLUNDERING TYRANTS against a WRONGED AND SI 
ING FEOPIifi. Let the Magistrates kaevr, tkaA yoo irill i 
lift a hand, nor utier a word, in&Tour of the PBESENT GO^ 
MENT, till the Goyemment show a Dispoaition to grant the 
PLB their BIGHTS. If the insolent Tyrants are bent on d( 
ing the remaning Liberties of the People, let them help them 
i am myself against recourse to arms on the part of the Peopl 
I am stUl more against recourse to anns on we part <^ a Act 
opposition to the PeoplAi 

The Magistrates of Leeds should be ashamed of Oieas^vi 
irould bet&r beaoem them to send ap a zemonstranse to ih 
emment, against their cold-blooded sad inaoleat oppo^tion 
just d«ttsii<is.of the People. The Magistrates aad Govemmei 
deserve to be overwhelnied in one common ruin, if they long 
fuse or n^lect to do justice to the People of Great Britai 
Ireland. 

There could haye been no danger of disturbance, if the G 
jnent had done its duty. And the danger now existing would * 
in an hour, if Goyemment would grant the People half thci] 
The rebels, the traitors, the distuibers of the public peace, s 
^TYRANTS. }f the People ann at all, it should be in defei 
their few remaining rights, and in opposition to the darir 
croacliindnte of a reddssa Qoyenuoasnt. 

DOWN WITH THB AWSTOCRATICAL TYBAKTS 

HUaaAH »)& KBVOBM ! HtTBlUH ! ! 

GOD SAYB THE PBOPLBMI 
This bill W9a no sooner ap, Idiaa it began to attract 
attention. Crowds of persons were seen reading it in 
part of the town. And no sooner had one perused it; 
another took his place ; so that the bills were surroc 
with eager readers through the whole of the day. Th 
was also read by large companies in the Vicar's Croft 
was also read at the Chartist meeting in the Bazaar on 
day evening. And it ever^ where called forth expressic 
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^pproialim* ThortWM but oiit^ fftriikig wilb leaipietta U 
iiBiei^tk* mmm^ m»i iimi k^iiai^ w&, tfaf^t the ^01 was 
well toed* wd Ikiat it fouUL nol &il ta do good. 

Tke mddU a»d iifi)«r claaiM ief|urd«d th« bUl with 
very diffitfiiil fodkigB. Tbf^ w«fe itetkd and ¥«xed. 
The hSL s^rn^ diitclly ai tiiek unvoitl^y sefaenuM ; the; ac-r 
cordiB^jr Ml to wwk to^tnouMta and ttitinidaU its author ai>d 
puhiiriMr. The naprtratea met withottt d«iay to coBsider ' 
what dMHidd be done. Ooe of the magittratea took horsa 
and sode up to Wcvtl^ ift search of Mr. Backer, the priotet 
:here. Mr. Barker h^ever was ftrom home. The Magis* 
trate howaver called at Mr. Barkm's hottse aad qne^n^d hia 
:>on, and ai length retaraed to Leeds. <^ 

Ob Mattday the fioUowing bill was very ext^niyely cir^ 
culatad: 

TEN aUINEAS EEWABD. 

WswBMMM, on Sunday last^ a printed hand-bill, to ^hioh the nai&Q 
'JOSEPH BAKKEB' is affixed, but witliomt- date or. Printer's 
iiame thereto, containing YIOLENT and mPLAMMATORl Lan- 
guage, hariig a direcl tendency to a BBSA€H OP ^ffM PBAC:^ 
and otter Tioistifia of the laar was extensively 'pAaaasdod m thd 
town and luighbeiuhoQd of Leeds ; . ' > .V * 

A aawAs^ or sn womai^ ' .;, ^ • .- ;• ' 
Is thexefore hereby ctfered to any person who will give: suetblafictf'* 
mation as will lead to the Detection and Conyiction of .the Printer 
of the aboye-mentioned BiD, bj 

BDWD. KBAD, 

Comi^imte, L0$d$, AprU 10, 1848. Obxss ComrrABLS^ 

The object of this bill appeared to be to intimidate Mr. 
Barker and the people of Leeds. It however had no i^och 
effect ; for on the Sunday following, the same bill in sub- 
stance, only addressed to the People of England instead^ of 
the Liihabitants of Leeds, was re-posted both in Le^kls and 
othmr parts of the eountry. 

Fot myself, I see no lutrm in the bill whatever 4 an=d 
though I see no reason why I should put myself forth as ltd 
author^ I will say tiiis, that its author, m my judgment, ha^ 
no reason to be ashanied of it ; that the bill is an honour to 
him, instead of a disgrace, and that the only people who have 
rea8<»i to be ashamed of themselves in the matter, are the 
creatures that could offer ten guineas reward to any one w%Q' 
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would aid them in bringing the author to puniBhnaeiit. 
say, as the bill says, that the magistrates should be asfaani6< 
of themselves. If they have ten guineas to spare, it woal( 
better beseem them to employ it in feeding the hungry, or ii 
publishing some useful political tracts for the illumination o 
the People and the reformation of the Goveinmenty than U 
spend it in tempting the idlest and most worthless of theii 
race to help them to injure an innocent and well-deseryin| 
man. / cannot fight for ant/ party^ but if I were obliged to 
fight a); all, I should certainly fight for the People. I will 
certainly not fight for a Government that refuses to do jus- 
tice to the People. Nor will I fight for a magistracy that 
adheres to a tyrannical and bloody Government. Magistrate! 
should be the first to remonstrate against Government in 
justice and cruelty. They ought to be the first to point out 
to Government their errors and their crimes. They onght to 
be the first to lay before Government the People's wrong* 
and sufferings, and to demand from Government redress. 
They ought to be the protectors of the poor, and not allow 
themselves to be used as tools for the enslavement and de- 
struction of their brethren. If the magistrates of this oountiy 
had done their duty, their offices would have been little moii 
than sinecures. They would neither have had political dis- 
turbances to suppress, nor many cases of crime to investi- 
gate and punish. Nine-tenths of the crimes which magis- 
trates are called upon to punish, and the whole of the politi- 
cal disturbances which they are called upon to quell, have 
their origin in government injustice, and in upper dass io- 
humanity. 

I wish the magistrates of this country would consider these 
matters. The masses of the People are no more friendly to 
disorder, insurrections, or bloody revolutions, than the middie 
and upper classes are. The working-people of this country 
are as friendly to peace as the magistrates themselves, and 
more so. If the working-classes murmur, it is becau^ they 
are wronged ; if they rebel, it is because they are plundered 
and oppressed ; if they are greatly excited, it is because the/ 
have great occasion for it. No class of men are more de- 
pendent on peace and good order for their comfort and wel- 
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fare than the woiking-clasiet, and they know k. And no 
class in society are more friendly to peace and good order 
than the working-classes ; and the middle and upper-classes 
ozi^ht to know this. The working-classes are men, as well 

as the upper and middle-classes. Their souls are as naturally 
anxious for peace and quietness, and as fond of domestic com- 
fort, and as willing to labour and contribute to the support of 
every good institution in the country, as the souls of any 
other dass of men. If they leave their homes and travel 
ten or fifteen miles to large political meetings, — if they ex- 
pose themselves to the police, the magistracy, or the military, 
— if they risk their few remaining liberties and comforts, — if 
they dare the law to do its worst, — ^if they -entertain the 
thought of overpowering the Magistracy and Government, 
and of placing the affairs of the country in other hands, it is 
because their wrongs and sujfferings are intolerable ; it is be- 
cause the crimes and cruelties of Government have no bounds ; 
it is because the indifiference of the middle-classes, and the 
contemptuous opposition of the upper-classes, and the uncon- 
scionable cruelties of a usurping Grovemnient, have driven 
them to desperation. Let the middle and upper-classes do 
justice to the masses of the people, — let them show that they 
sympathise with them in their sorrows, — let them manifest a 
disposition to plead their cause, — let them use their influence 
and wealth in endeavours to reform the existing iniquitous 
Government, and to secure to the People their rights and 
their liberties, and the People will be as peaceful as the 
spirits of the blest ; they will show signs of no kind oi ex- 
citement except the excitement of joy and gratitude ; they 
-will alarm the nation by indications of no other turbulence 
than that which results from the irrepressible exultations of 
loyal, gladsome, and divine affection. 

Then shame on a plundering Aristocracy. Shame on 
the Advocates of Tyranny and Oppression. Shame on the 
Plotting Foes of the People. Hurrah for Reform I Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! ! Hurrah I i f God Save the People ! 

How indestruotibly the good grows and propagates itself, 
even among the weedy entanglements of evil* — Thomoi Car- 



Wm L^ Mm RwMll'9Mrw 'Qmms B« affbet 
7««? Willy«i.b«liaU» tobe •ppiehen^Rl and pwualMi as 

Yonri ftffitctUumttly, 4c* 

ielf Mttk ooneem about laws : my obj«€t w to do what is 
lights and leave reeulta witli God. And I am sure it ia ri^t 
for a plundered nation to oomplain ; for abused and injured 
subjects to rebuke their govemon. I am sure it is right 
for a man to speak plainly, botii of Goyemments and tiieir 
mettflnres. I an sure it is right to expose and denomee a]l 
inblifl irUlanj, to sedc tho reformation of all a bwa o o ^ and 
to UiofBtr for tlis estabMtbaient of tnith and ligjbtQOnnwpn 
aad liberty among the nationa. 

If to tell the truth, if to lift up my Yoice against GoTem^ 
ment iniquity, if to proclaim the wants and demand tlie 
rights of die people, if to labour for the improyement of the 
nation and the reformation of the Goyemment be felony, I 
am guilty of felony. If Lord John Russelhi New Treasou 
iLct be intended t» punish a man as a felon who eaUa a thief 
a thiaf, a tyrant a tyrant,, and who denounces GoTemmenks 
that saorifiee the interesta of a nation and the peaoa of the 
worlds to their own inexcusable selfishness and mad amhiUon, 
as a set of cold-blooded murderers, — I say if this New Treas(Mi 
Act be intended to punish such men as felons, / shall be liable 
to punishment. For I shall still speak out my mind on the 
€byeniment and their measures. What are laws to me, -nnleas 
they be franded upon right ? What are laws to me, unless I 
thay be the eiq^ression aim derelopiiMnt of tha great etenal 
anncipks of truth and equity ? What caia I fox laws, if the 
law iUdf ba a lie and an miquity 1 What care I for law, if 
it be only the expression of a selfish tyrant's will ? If a law, 
mstead of being the development of eternal truth and right, be 
only the deyelopment of the will of a set of powerml and 
dominant plunderers, I trample it under my feet. I may ftai 
tile mm who make such laws ; I may feel trouMed at the 
thought thatithe makers and executors of scush laws have the 
will and the.'power to torture one ; byit i cannot respeoi the 
law, nor can I respect the makers and executors of such laws. 

Nor can I adopt such a law as the rule of my conducL. Nor 
can T allow its tnreatened pains and penalties to influence my 
proceedings. I ihi|st stiU speak out my mind, and declare oay 
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thoughts freelF %od plaiiily. I should be cb^aeable ivitb 
the greatest of all crimes, and the sum of all yiliaaie8» if I 
were to allow mvaelf to be deterred ixom expoeing and de- 
nouncing the wicKednete oi imr ignoble govemmeat ; if J wer^ 
to allow myself to be deterred from pleading the p^ople'e 
cause, from unfolding the people's wrongs, and advocating th^ 
people's rights, by any sucn law. I say I should deserve to bf 
reprobated and loathed for ever, if I were to allow myself to 
be iAflumiQed hy^ the thiteatened penalties of such a law, or hj 
tLuy terrors of its pluad^ing and tyriumeal auth^a, ior a 
simple moment. 

There can be no doubt but that &is jiew bil\^ is intended to 
frigiitem the fri^ds of truth, iikd advpeatee of re&>nn, the 
friends of the people, and the enemies of tyxiuiny And ^riato* 
cratioal viUanv, into sikooe. There can be no don^t but that 
the objeet of this law is t^ uphold Aristocrati^al injujitioe imd 
TUlnuy, and to strengthen the most selfisi^ and infamous ay^k 
tern of mle-ffOTemment that ever placed agnation.. It ia ez- 

Secied, no doubt, that the new law wiU uqt only cajose men to 
read what the law eo infamously ealls ,f elpny an4 treason, 
J|>ut to shrink fr<mi speakix^g ^lain truth in politics sJbtogether^ 
And to make the people abstam £rom every uung calculated tp 
endanger tyranny, and to give impulse to the cause qi rejlirppu 
But with me, I trust, it wul have ae enm ejSeet Itoilsi^m 
promises, I proclaim no vows ; but I deejay. |ny ;pmseni iaf 
tention to be, by God Almighty's help, t» apeek ind w^ 
with the same freedom, and with the sameylajnness and faith* 
fulness, as I do at present* I declare my mtention ^tp be, by 
God Almighty's asuatanoe, never to refrain from i^ttenng the 
truth in all its plainness and in .all its power.. >L expect the 
law will be in force before this article shall be^in print, yet in 
this very article I declare my conviction, that ^ our Governors 
are ruling the nation for selnsh objects,«^that th^y are sacri- 
ficing the interests of the country and of the world to their own 
immeasurable cupidity. I dedkuie It to be my oonvictio% 
that oor present Governors are cruel despots, that our laws are 
partial and inhuman, that our system of taxation is atrocious 
Tobbeiy, that the State Church of Eo^nd and Ireland is aa 
fisigiae of deceit and villaay, aud that the State Priesthood lu^ 
the tools of a vile and plundering aristocracy, iQxid that 
the K^w Treason Bill is itself treason, that qur-G'oyemments 
f<3ir ages past have been composed of the most inexcusable and 
uncons^nable, <^ the moi& unfeeling and inhuman thiisves 
and. murderers ; and I hereby declare, that I seek, though by 
peactf ttl measures ouly, the utter and eternal overthrpw of the 
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whole pTMent inrstein of Aristoei'atical GoTemment, and th 
.establishment of a pure Democracy. And if this be felony, I an 
a felon. If this be treason, 1 am a traitor. But it is not trea- 
son ; it is not felony ; it is not even a misdemeanor. It is truth 
and patriotism ; it is benevolence and pietv. The men that 
treat it as felony are the felons : the men that call it treason 
are the traitors. 

I have no desire to hurt the members of the Government ; 
hnt / have a desire to let them know how I and millions more 
regard them ; how I and miliions more feel towards them, f 
have no desire to expose myself to punishment : it is no plea- 
sure to me to think of a dungeon, of transportation, or of 
death. I have every thing around me to make me prize exis- 
tence, and to make me wish for a quiet, peaceful life : still, if 
I cannot live as a free man. I had rather die. If I mnst sac- 
rifice either my life or my liberty, let me sacrifice my life. U I 
must either be a traitor or be punished as one when I am not, 
let me be punished as one. If I must either violate my con- 
science and betray the interests of my kind, or be lodged in a 
dungeon as a felon or a trailer, let me be lodged in a dungeon. 
I could be happy with a good conscience, though lodged in a 
dungeon ; but with a bad conscience I could be happy no- 
where. I could be happy with the consciousness that I had ' 
done my duty to my God and to my fellowmen, even if I were ' 
transported ; but with a consciousness that 1 had betrayed I 
the interests of my fellowmen, I could not be happy even in i 
my own domestic circle, in the company of the most devoted | 
wife and affectionate children. It is unmanly to be ruled by | 
fear. It is unmanly to shrink from duty, because a set ^ 
wicked men call duty felony. While I do live, let me speak 
and act like a man ; and if I die as a traitor for my faithful- 
ness to duty, then let God, the Judge and Governor of all, 
avenge my death in his own way. 

My coviction is, that the madness of Government in passing 
this New Treason Law, will hasten their downfall, and render 
their downfall more complete and ignominious. The Grovem- 
ment has weakened itself and perilled its existence by its past 
injustice ; and it will hardly make itself strong, or save itself 
from peril, by doubling its injustice. The Government ia 
weak and tottering to its fail because it has insulted the popu^ 
lar leaders, and shown a disregard to the interests of th^ 
people ; and it can hardly establish itself now by Insulting 
the people still more ; by wickedly representing and punishing 
them as felons and traitors, and sacrificing the few remainin| 
^^berties of the nation to their eternal and Infernal selfishness 
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The Government, I say, are hastening their own downfall, and 

preparing to render it as ignominious as possible. Thev aa% 
destroying themselves, and they are preparing the people for 
the most rapturous expressions of joy, for maddening exulta- 
tions of triumph, when their destruction shall be complete. 

Our Government is doomed ; our Aristocracy is doomed ; 
our State Churches are doomed ; our wicked laws are doomed; 
and they will pass away. Ireland will be free ; Great Britain 
M'ili be free. The accursed Aristocracy will shortly cease to 
rule ; the law of Entail and Primogeniture will be abolished : 
we shall have Free Trade in Land ; the commerce of the coun- 
try shall be revived ; the industrious shall have work, and 
workmen shall have wages, and the virtuous shall be blessed 
with plenty ; the nation shall enjoy peace, and the memory of 
Lord John Russell, and of his iFellow-plundeiers, whether 
Whig or Tory, shall be accursed and infamous as long aa their 
names shall be remembered among men. 



To the Middle Claeses. 

Only be quiet, and avoid the Chartist Movement|f-r-leave the 
men who seek to reform the Government to themsePres,— leavo 
the nations of Europe to pui-sue their rieforming course unaided, 
and allow the present Government of this country to go on 
without opposition, and you may then calculate with certainty 
on the following important results : 

1. The plundering Aristocracy will continue to rob you of 
one-half of the fruits of your skill and industry. 

2. The perjured priesthood of the State Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland will continue to rob you yearly of ten mif- 
lions of naoney, and give you nothing in return but anti-c^ia- 
tian doctrine and ungodly examples. 

3. The National Debt will increase, and, instead of having 
to pay interest on the monstrous sum of eight hundred million^ 
you will have to pay interest on a million millions by-a«4- 
bye ; for, 

4. The Government will shortly go to war with France, for 
the purpose of suppressing her liberties, and restoring a hate- 
ful, treacherous, and bloody monarchy. The consequence wiH 
be, first, a continentalwar ; secondly, a war with America ; 
thirdly, the utter ruin of our commerce ; and, fourthly, the 
eternal disgrace of our countnr. 

5. The industrious will still be unable to get work ; the men 
who work will be unable to obtain fair wages ; and the men 
who get fair wages, will have to pay two-thirds of it to the 



<a«TanM]MBi» and U wmabl^, vi^ ik^ r^msiniog Ubix^f to ob- 
tain more tbkn Um barest neceasaries of Ufa. 

6. Every hma^ of trado wtU auf er • the mAQufactorers 
«iid znereliaBta will rapidly sink* a&d take their place among 
the bankrupts and paupers* 

7. The land moni^iy wiU remain in all ita force : the Axis- 
Ibomey will hay up the few remaining fpeeh(^Lda of the middle 
claaaea, mod phuee tnemselyea higher^ in proportion to the deep 
degxadatiKm ctf their oountxymen. 

a. The infomoos Gumo Lawa will Tomain in force, and 
fliarTii^ men will he ahot or transported £or ai^mptk^ to kill 
tha wild €e>wl, or (»^«eh ikm rabbit tbat majr «raas their path* 

9. The retemera wlU be auppreaaed, their mouths will 
^ S^SS^ ^"^ Slew tveoion law% and ih» few l em a in i Tig 
lifantiea of the peapio will be utterly annihilated. 

10. The priaona will be erammod, and the poliee and the 
jailors will be the only well-employed and wetl-fiuwi parties 
among the masses of the people. 

11. Schools will be deserted ; education will decline ; books 
will be suppreiwtedf «ftd the dead and ddefitl silence of the 
midnig^ of oppression will ^i^ather OTer the laud. 

12. Fcnaons and sinecures will be Increased* 

13. Ir^and will be deluged with bloody and become a deso- 
Jjation, and OreaJb Britain will hecomo the layghing-stodc: and 
tk» scorn «f idl the nations of the earth. 

But join the working classes in their peaceful morements ; 
join them in demandix^ the Charter, and what .^A^ wiU be the 
result 1 

1. A plundering and bloody GoTemment wlU be driren 
from power, and the firiends of Ihe people, &e fdends of 
zight «nd liber1^« will he pit in their places. 

2. France, and the nations of Eurof»e generally, will move 
4m in the path of peaceful and social regeneration ; they will 
annihilate the last renudna of oppression and despotbm i the 
Arts (^ life will flourish ; commerce will prosper ; pesice will 
be universal ; the light of truth, and the nlessings of liberty 
«nd plenty, will be diffused throv^ Asia and A&ica» and all 
the i^iatioBa of the aarth wjJJl become one vast and nnlyersal 
brotherhood* 

3. Great Britain will ziae abov« her aorrowi^ and Ireland 
will loifet her wrongs, or xemember ^em only to inoreaae 
her joys, by contrasting them with her multiplied and hound- 
ksa bleasinga^ 

4. Throughout the en^ixa the Indiwitrious 'mH have work, 
t)i9 wvrher wiU havf wages, and th^ workman's wa^;oa will 



m^n w]|<^ oHJce tbe clotk ^aU ^ well ckd ; Ui* muk wii* 
prodiiot tl«d fi>od thall ^e w^ M ; women b^aQ jgmd iMt 
lipoids nad nmlu ikem coiaf cnrtaUe ; «kUdf«a ibufi gft te 
schools ; the men alone shall work m factories,, or foUow tedii^ 
lupid they shall be abU» by moderate lsboiix» to psoawe abnn- 
dvoce <tf STecy thing naoessaxy t» the comtet and welQire off 
ilieiyfaroilisfc Tha poor man'a beosa shall than be like • 
pala«a ; his cuf^boara shall b« stored with bread, and hiabook** 
099a9 ahall be full of useful books ; the lunds of all shall bfa 
fiodOy and fiiirly deyeloped ; knowledge shall i^read ; Tirtna 
shall fiocurish ; and saroething of the bliss of heaven shi^ 
come down to earth* 

JOSEPH BARKER. 



AVflCm TO 

1 . Let reformers, as much as possibte, avoid falling out with 
aa«& other. Their qnarrels will weaken theb inflnence, and 
i^tfiHBgthew their foes : thMr union will strengthen their oaoas^ 
and aiahearten w ooD/rert their foes. 

2. Lei erery rel<^m«r pay attentbn to his own chaxaoter. 
IM 1dm free maMslf as thorou^y as possible from all that is 
OTil, and kt him labour to exeel in all that is good. Let 
vftiy one who takes part in endeaTonxing to refom others^ 
he careful to reform himsdf . All immorality in reformew 
avust Bteessarily diminish their influence. The good man is 
ilways strongest, all other thinga being equal. Tea good mexi 
will ba able to do as much in helpiag forward the cause of 
political reform, snpposing them to possess the same amount 
of skill and talent, a« twenty bad ones. 

8. It would be an exeellent thing if all poEtical reformers 
wei^ be teetotalers. The man who never drinks intosicating 
drinks, can never get drunk. Drankenness in political re« 
&RneiB has done tl^ eamsa of rsfonn vast harm in times past ; 
it has done it serioas harm of late. It would be an infinite ad* 
vaatas[e to the cause of democracy, H every democrat wouH 
sign the teetotal pled^^ or, without signing the pledge, wodbd 
aei on the teetotal principle. 

4. Beiittmen are sure to meet with preTocation from r^ 
&rmers« Where this takes place, rcfonnors Aoold be careful 
not to let theb j^vate, perseoal disputes or ouands, inter* 
fne with ^e prosperity of the canse of reform. If they 
quarrel, the]^ should qnandl privately, and not in publie 
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mdetiiigs. If ihey wlsb to avenge themselvM on Chose who 
hare injured them, they should arenge themselves privately. 
But the hanpiest plan of all is, first> not to provoke any onf^, 
if we can nelp it ; and, secondly, if people provoke us, to 
forgive them, or to pass the provocation by with as little to do 
as possible. 

6. Reformers would do well not to put forward any one as 
a leader, whose character will not bear investigation. The 
cause of reform suffered grievously of old by the immorality of 
its advocates ; and the cause of reform will sufier still, when- 
ever a vicious or profligate man is put prominently forward by 
reformers. People may, think what they like, but morality 
has more to do with the success of reforming movements, than 
either strength of lungs or readiness of speech. 



The House of Oommons; what it should he, 
and what it is. 

The House of Commons, as the name imports, should con- 
sist of common inen, chosen from among the common people, 
to represent the views, the wishes and the interests of the com- 
mon people, to guard the common people's purse, and preserve 
the common people from being injured, oppressed or plan- 
dered by the Court and Aristocracy. But the House of Com- 
mons, BO called, does not answer this descr^tion, > The members 
of that House are not chosen by the common people, nor are 
they taken ^om the common people, nor do they repres^t the 
viewi, the toishes, or the interests of the common people. Nor 
do they guard the common people's purse, or protect the com- 
mon people's rights, or give legislative force to the common 
people's will. Nor do the members of the House of Commons 
lorm a class distinct from the members of the House of Lords. 
The members of the House of Commons are, in general, 
chosen from the Aristocratic class, and they are, in effect, 
chosen fy the Aristocratic class. By far the majority of the 
House of Commons are chosen by persons directly under the 
influence and control of the Aristocracy. There is not a single 
common man in the whole House. There is scarcely a man 
in the House of Commons that has been chosen by common 
men. Jhere is no County or Borough throughout the empire 
where common men are the electors. By far the majority of 
the common people of. Great Britain and Ireland are denied 
the rigM of voting altc^ether. In all the new Boroughs, the 
Tight of voting is limited to thoee who pay ten pounds ren^ 
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and upwards, and who attend to the btiier requirements of 
what IS caUed the Beform Bill. The right of voting in the 
country is limited to the fifty-pound rent-payers and tho 
forty-shiUing free-holders^ and those ahove them. The masses 
of the common people are denied the right of Toting hoth in 
the Counties and the Boroughs. 

AVe hare^ therefore, in truth, no such thing as a House of 
Commons. The House of Commons, so called, is, in truth, a 
house of Aristocrats. It is the small end of the stick of which 
the House of Lords is the thick end. Or rather, it is a tool 
in the hands of the Aristocrats. The Aristocrats elect the 
members : the Aristocratic order supplies the candidates : the 
members of the House of Commons represent Aristocratic in- 
terests, give efficiency to the Aristocratic will, protect Aristo- 
cratic corruptions from popular influence, and keep back and 
suppress the yiews and the feelings of the common people. In 
short, as I have said, we have no House of Commons. 

If a House of Commons be essential to the integrity of the 
British Constitution, and to the safety of the British people, 
it is plain that a great reform is wanted. If the House of 
Commons be to answer to its name, we must hare the Charter. 
If the House of Commons is not to answer to its name, its 
name should be altered. Either the character of the ffaase 
should be changed, so as to be in harmony with the natne, or 
the name should be changed, so as to be in harmony with the 

THING. 



MAXIMS* 



There are some people who, if you ask them the way 
to a place, will give you so many directions, such abun* 
dance of instructions, as utterly to confound you, and leave 
you in a worse condition when they have done, than if thev 
had never said anything at all. There are others who will 
say but very little on such occasions, but the little which they 
say shall be so exactly to the point, that their words shall be 
as good as a guide. So in other matters. Some pour in their 
counsel so copiously, that they stop the ear which should re- 
ceive it ; they are so exceedingly tedious in admonishing you, 
that they make their admonitions contemptible. It is the 
short reproof that sticks in the memory, and three wise words 
will often do more good, than a thoughtless discourse of three 
hours. 

An anecdote is good at times, and two or three ma^ be of 
use ; but an endless string of stories can neither give mstruc* 
tion, nor prove a recreation. 
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Kay ^.— -There y/WL be yery little pleftsure io-^yfer tfai&se 
-who spend tkeir time in «eurch of pleasure ; but mose who 
fitay At home imd mind their businfisa, or, if they travel abroad, 
travel with some good object in view, fai fisw^ch either of 
health or of opportunities of dping good to others, mayex- 
|>eet to -Bod a &ar amount vS pkasaye. 

— 1^. — The faster people run after plfiaaure t0-d»j9 Hfid 
tire ferthef v6S. ^ey be behind ; Ijut Uie more eagerly wid 
fidthfully people pursue the path of dtrty, wid labour for 
their own inoprovem^i aSd tb? good of oth^ri^ Ae more 
Abundant will tkeir pleasures be. 

*— i 1 .—You can do bo good to«day -by answering iaeolenoe 
Trith a^ger. If you are to make a man asfaan^d of his mucoid 
duct, you must rebuke him or kistarttct Mm kindly. You 
may 1)0 ^faithfid and as plain as you please, but tnfver 
tinffry. The more plain and iirm and fsdthful you atii, the 
better, provided your plainness, jonx firmness, your faithful- 
nesff, be attended with the propor quantity %>f^aodn698, hind- 
neu, and gmUem8$. 

•— 13.«— A man wtU take bo harm by domg any good 
thing on a Sunday, provided he takes oate to do fio bad 
thing on a Monday. 

— 13 — .One of the most unlucky things a man can do to- 
day, is to violate his conscience by dissembling the truth, or 
tsonsenting to a Msehood. If a man would either etgoy 
tjomfort in his own mind^ or prove a. blessing to others, he 
should be careful to kt his soul and his tongue keep in har- 
mony, and always make the outward to correspond witli the 
inward ; his words and his deeds to answer exactly to his 
judgment and his conscience. 

•— 14-^. This is a happy season <^ the year for th<»6 that 
have pleirty, provided tiiey have an enlighteiied and virtuous 
mind, and a disposition to help and sarvie sudi as are placed 
in worse circumstances than themselves. 

— 15 — .It is better to give up before you are full, than to 
eat too much ; and it is better to give up talking before you 
have said all you know, than to say more than you know* 

— 16,— A very bad day to quarrd on, eiqpecially for hus- 
bands and wives and old friends. 
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1 g«tliiig rid o# old ftate emutn. 

^ 18.^^ fini 4% flMT opMiing ^ aukI to* tfa* nM^tuat 

(iinr trathf sad' giMiftl bdn^foknt inftadseMf. 

-* t9. — Ton eitnnot da bettef to AxfiSmn^ mswHie seeds 

troth and nghteomneflt at wide aad plcnltfiiiiy m pMnUv^ 

-> 2'd.— A bad ^ for ge<tii% dwmfci ii p edally for 

^ple Wlior tiaT0 fknt&itiff. 

— 21.~Matt7 Ji man will he <rmid«imted Aii daf to 
rkating ihfamjrbotft bf €hdr «id nair, «dv belnyinf ^e 
Blasts of tbo t>oor aftd injuMt and sacadfittiag Mf cm*^ 
3iice for a bribe. 

— ^.— A verjr bad day for MiBleiiiiig to lale*bear»f. 
tier rex die best friend yon hate» than eneoarage tliem in 
ing fldlly tales about yottr fi«i||^imi or ye«r fiaends kK 

^ 2d.p^A Tesy uidiidqr day for all bad paapk, oqpeeially 
such as add drunkennesi aad iltbiness abroad^ to unkind- 
8 or coldness at home. 

— 24. — ^A very unlacky day for fftares, especially for 
i>lic tbie¥ea» Tnose wbo rob the poor to-day^ will have to 
B a dk^£iig {oi every peasiy they tiJc* auray from tkem, 

— 25.-^A teiy laelty di^ for al! tdni low troth and 
(dness^ and do jostice to their own natore. 

— 26. — This day will be a lucky one U> any perscMi who 
s a magpie or a rook, proridtd he has a dean skin^ deaiv 
theSy and a clean sool. But those who see a magpie or a 
k to-day with a dirty skin and dirty clothes, and a nasty 
by sooty hate reason to apprehend bad luck. 

— 27. — This day any man may tell his own ibrtune, by 
Lndering what way of life he is pursuing, and what way 
ife ke intendls to porsoe feir the fritore. Those who^^aier' 
ng carelessly or wickedly,, may safely calculate that tkey 
L meet with in&my and misery ; while those who are 
ng pmriy aaid usefaUy, may safely eakulate on a peaceful 

I joyoiiaftitnTify. 

— W.-^People that travel to-day rfioidd be careftil to» 
e their wits with them, as well as to carry along with 
m as much self-possession as possible. They should 
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leapre a fimile and a bleasing with those whom they leave at 
home, and if they can pay their debts before Uiey start, it 
will tend to make the journey more pleasing. They will get 
no good by drinking on the road, but may sustain serious in- 
jury. It would be well for them to leave their business as 
straight as they can, and to have their minds more occupied 
with their own concerns as they go along, than with those of 
other people. It won't matter so much what kind of com- 
pany they have to travel with, as the temper and disposition 
which they manifest before their fellow travellers. A great 
deal more depends on what a man carries within him, than 
on the things or beings which may happen to be around 
him. If his own mind be in a proper state, he may make a 
good use of things apparently evil, and derive considerable 
good from things which threaten harm. 



€0RRBSP0NDBNCE BSTWSBK ;r. BARKBR AND 80UB OF HIS 
FRIBITDS. 

•Kt Dsar Bib, 

I do not myself go the length of the Charter, though 
I regard myself as a tolerable reformer. I expect every thing from 
progressive reform, coming through popular enlightenment. I have 
great confidence in the present enlightened rulers of Britain ; and 
am ready to serve any day as a i^ecial constable, to put down such 
detestable villains — ^if thej are not political fanatics — as Meagher 
and Mitchell, in which sentiment I have no doubt you unite with 
me. With regards and remembrancos to Mrs. Barker and your 
young people, believe me to be, dear Sir, 

AprU 24, 1848. Yours truly, B. If. 



WorUey, near Leeds, AprU 27, 1848. 
Mt Dsar Fiiiis!n>, 

I do go the full length of the Charter; I go even 
farther than the Charter goes. I regard the Charter as an exceed- 
ingly just, rational, and moderate document At the same time, 
like you, I expect every thing from progressive reform, coming 
through popular enlightenment. But I have no confidence in the 
present rulers of Great Britain. I do not, like you, think them e?i- 
Hghtened. If they are enlightened, they must, in my judgment, be 
dreadfully wicked. I have no confidence in them whatever ; nor 
am I ready to serve them as a special constable, to put down such 
men as Meagher and Mitchell. Nor do I think these men deteHable 
villains. They may be, for any thing I know, true-hearted and devoted 
patriots. .They are pursuing a course that / could not pursue; but 
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DO reason to eonelade tliai they axe either villaina or faaatlcv. 
k better of them than I do of those whom you call, ' tbb pki- 
EHUOHTKNED BULSBs ov BBiTAUi.' Both parties are physical 
nen, and the difference is this : the present ralers of Britain 
ms to oppress, to plunder, and to enslave ; while Meagher and 
ell have recourse to arms to overthrow oppression, to emanci- 
beir country, and to establish right and lil^rty. 
were obliged to fight on either side, I would fight on the side 
agher and Mitchell. I would never willingly aAd strength to 
ernment that abused its power for purposes of oppression, 
should never try to embarrass a Government, Uiat showed m 
ition to deal justly with the people. I cannot fight on any- 
lut least of all can I fight on the side of power in its oppo- 
to right and liberty. 

7 men may differ in their opinions ! Yet I think you truly 
> and I have none but the kindliest feelings towards you. 
Yours very respectfully, 

JOSEPH BABKBB. 



, CAPS, OAFS ; TBT AND BUT ; IF THBT FIT TOU, THBT 
ARE TOUBS. 

:. — A large Hall, with Caps hung on a thousand pillars, 
and a vast crowd of men and women, of all ranks, 

9IES AND Gentlemen, — Here are caps of all kinds and 
sizes ; caps to supply a country, perhaps a world, 
is a HABTBL : it belongs to a woman who seems as if she 
not live, if she were not to be eternally back-biting 
landering her sisters-in-law. She has some of the finest 
i-in-law in tlie world ; women both of intelligence and 
^ ; women that take delight in making all around them 
^rtable ; women that never meddle in other people's bus- 
's, or with other people's family arrangements ; but who 
it their study to make their husbands happy, their 
ings comfortable, and to have their children exam^s of. 
ess, cleanliness, and good behaviour. Yet the woman to 
1 this cap belongs, cannot endure them. From ten to 
1 years has the owner of this cap been abusing these ex- 
fc, these exemplary sisters-in-law. Her sisters-in-law 
length of time invited her frequently to their houses^ 
1 before her the best that their houses could furnish, 
id her every respect, and, not suspecting her badness of 
, they even confided in her as a friend. One of them in- 
eed her to friends of hers in different parts of the country, 
poke of her, (under the impression mat what she seemed 
retended to be, she really was,) as an excellent woman. 
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Tet witat did the owner ^ this ($ap d<y t ISie an^irfed d 
time tiufct she spent ia li&e dweHings of \set sisteis-m-lsw » i 
4|^y takinr note of erery thmg tmt eto csotdd mis i ie pre sg u t a 
repeat to taeit didadvaatafi:ey and dien went aw&y ta winspe 
itm the ears, ^st of anouker feithlesa sister, aw then in tbi 
ears of whateyer other j;>er8onhad malignity or fi^Ily afficien 
to maJbe Uiem pleased with her lies and scMidaL Sbe embiacec 
the morttmity fanuhed her by her introdnetien to tlu 
fdtttiu •€ her swtenKm-law m dsfi^rmt parte of th» eoontiT 
to wfaii^^r a hundred wicked Mb^ooo? Is tiR& eaes le 
imeitegr ^^ r^a^ona that had 00^ variiap^y ceaficM in to 
when any ooe i^oke to h«r In f aroor (^ her Bi«lieF*m4av'i 
children, she would answer, ^ Av, but ym tkm^ aeerfliemtl 
borne/ When any one spoke m &ronr (sf her abter-iii-hv 
herself, she would say, * Yes ; but we must not judge of peopb 
by their appearance always/ And thus she proceeded f(n 
years. She was lately found out. Her brother found ha 
out, and rebuked her most sharply. He took off her cap a^ 
and brought it hither for esdnbitiOD. Try it 0% Mies ; ti) 
it on ; if it fits you, call it yoonr; yoa shall use it at your plea^ 
sure. Try it ob» Will no one try I No anatter. We lean 
it on the peg then, for the first woman to take down who tda) 
tiiink it will fit her ; and now we proceed to the next. 

^ . (ExlUbiu another cap,) 

Heie too ia a wonder* This beloi^ to a fiomi cf the ki^ 
meatloiied party. She inteodueed hersdf into a family unclei 
pateAOa ox friendship ; she persua^d the famih^ to receive hei 
into thdir house, ana tiien took advantage of me opfortaaitj 
tkna afforded hier to pasaoff as tnia repartBy a nomber ai 
wicked fabrications respectibg th« t^o-eoniiding family 01 
wfaieh she had iupoeed. She too has beem lately detwted 
Her cap has been tom from her head, and hear it ia. T17 xl 
OB, ladies. Tryiton. If it fits you^ eall it ycon. DoesiM 
one own It 1 

CNifMeieimdiip6ieitQ<mt^it.J 
Let it hang on the peg then. Some one may take it d<mi 
perhaps, when no one else is present, that will hardly chose ti 
take it and wear it in the presence of so large and respectabb 
tfn assembly. 

Caps ; caps ; try and buy ; or, if they fit you, take then 

gratis. Here is a beautt. This belongs to a lady that ha 

been married thirty years and upwards, and has proycd her 

^If, during that time, a wife and mother of a most superio 

»der. And she lores her -husband as devoutly now, as sh 



I wisest fixBi imiM io hm ; and lier haahipd, if pM<iM<t 
res bier evfin mofv than he did whem first irotrrifld. ffis bi- 
Bct for her iwn^ w naboimded. She kw ofteni had but s 
ry narrow inoome, bat has always {oond titt mmu 0I 
tractiug from it a grraii amount <ji household ooBofort. Sha 
s xuit hfonght her chikLren many sew da&es; bat ahe htm 
ways kept them dean and decent. She has nnt had tha 
eajas of filjingiier houae with rick or eostly fvnutme ; but 
[lat she has had, dia has, by her hal»ts of cleaol^iess and order^ 
ade to appear to the best advanti^ge. You never see her dirty, 
ou never see her out of temper. She is kind and hospitable ; 
ue to her friends, though rather select in her friendships. Sha 
IS aeweeal iMrath^s-innkWy and several aiaters-ia-law, and 
ie has acted the part of a noble and generoua f oead to tkatt 
1. She has aever, horn the day -of her mairiafB to tha 
resent day,«DaplDyed herself «ie single fiioment in maSdag or 
Jiiag ff^ stories respcclii^; them. She has minded her owm 
asiness ; ^e has attended to her «wn family ; she has ke|Mk 
er dwelling like a little palace, and made her husband and 
er children as comfortable aa the happiest creatures upon 
irth ; and has neither had time nor inclination to meddle 
furiously with the £&mily or household i^ain of her i«*- 
itions. by those of her relations who have sense and ylrtud 
bout them, she is loved and revered ; she is looked to as an 
xample of whatever is comely and of good report : hut from 
wo of her sisters-in-law she has received much anaoyaaceu 
Dhose two sisters-in-law have no respect for intelligence and 
vorth, and l&erefbre have no respect tor her. They are fond 
)f scandal, and she could never join them in it ; henoB they 
lave felt themselves exeeedingly offended. She is more orderly 
n her household habits than they are disposed to be ; hence 
hey envy her. People often commend her in their hearing, 
md they, in their ignorance, madly suppose^ that the praise of 
their sister-in-law is a -reproach upon them ; hence ^ey look 
It her with jealousy. They haTO used her very ill. They 
bave done their worst t^ destroy her domestic comfort ; to 
make their brother, her husband, think ill of her. The^ hare 
treated her most unnaturally. Yet she has borne their insulta 
iDdeeldy, and contented herself with quietly withdrawing from 
their company. She has never returned evil for evil, but oon- 
brariwise, good for evil. Her cap has been brought here for 
inspection by a friend. Try it on, ladies. If it fit, it shall 
he yours. (Seoeral try it o», ha find it does mt jU. Thtjf 
blush and seem eonfusedy and hang the cap^ on the peg again,) 
bon't be discouraged ladies. Ail worth is not alike. Many 
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IMI, nany ininds ;i8iid maayt exeeUent women dlthr widd 
iat fimr characters. Beauty is not always the same. ^ 
tibonsand various liaces may be equally beaut^Eul ; and a tboa 
•and different characters may be equally good. No wise mai 
will conclude that you are less excellent tJian the lady t 
whom the cap belongs, because the cap may not exactly lit yoQ 
How the flowers in your gardens and fields differ from ead 
^ther, yet who shall say that only one of them is beaatxfai ? 
t (The ExhiHtion to be CfonUnued.) 



MAXIMS. 

Ji iM betiet to have some men's enmity than their fnend- 
lliipi thougii still it is w^ to avoid ibeir enmity iiP yon 
l^n do jlo without torturing or destroying yourself. 
'. It'-ia* j^kij of Socrates, an ancient teacher, that h 
i^har^d a schblar double fees when he found he was full oi 
words, one f^erto learn him to speak well, and th6 ether to 
teaeh him' to hold his peace, 
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Political Maxims^ or a Chapter from the 
Qecond Book of Proverbs. 

The life of a peasant is as sacred as the life of a prince. To . 
il a pe^nt is as ^eat a sin as. to kill a prinoe. , To starve 
peasant is as great a crime as to stab or 6n($ot a king^ • 
The world could do better without kings a th<»isand times,. 
iin it could do without, working mwi. : . 1 

The person of a king is sacred because he is a' man ; and the; 
rson «f a pauper, also is sacred, because ke too is a man. > 
To insult a pauper is a greater ^n than to insult a prii^e,) 
cause the pauper has less to comfort him UQder insult thah^ 
e princfe. f ' - ' 

The working men of as^nation are its strength ; the aristo'-t- 
its and priiic^s of a nation are-its weakness. . , 

The working men of a nation are the nation's honour j the, 
istocrats and princes of a nation are a nation's disgrace. 
It is a sign oi barbarism whe^ a nation is ruled by aristo 
Its %nd kings." / ^ 

That government is best >v^ch is best administerecfe but a 
ngly-f or an aristocratic government never is well adminis-' 
■ed. '. I ' \. 

A n^tioQ anight prosper under kings and aristocrats, if kings, 
d aristocrat^ would rule as they ought ; but kings and aris- 
:;rate never did rule as they ought, and it is foolish to expect 
at they ever will. 
A democracy will do no good, unless the rulers act on prin- 
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dples of equity : bat we haye the best secarity in a demo, 
cracy that the rulers toiU act on principles of equity. 

Look at America with its republicanism ; there are three 
millions of slaves in the country. Yes, but the slaves were 
there before America was republican. It was British Aristo- 
cracy and Royalty that established American slavery : all that 
can be said of republicanism is, that it has not yet annihilated 
slavery. . ' 

But the republicanism of America is not complete, and it ia 
BBGAUSE it is not complete that slavery still remains in Ame- 
rica. 

In America Universal Suffrage is not established ; if Uni- 
versal Suffrage were the law in all the States, American sla- 
very would perish in a year. 

Since France became a republic, it has abolished slavery in 
its colonies, and abolished it without giving millions of the 
poor people's money to the. slaveholders. 

The abolition of slavery in the British colomes, was carried 
by the British people in opposition to the royal and aristo- 
cratic government ; and the grant of twenty millions of the 
people's money to the vile slaveholders was made by the royal 
and aristocratic government in opposition to the people. 

It was a vile and wicked thing in the Government to take 
from the people of England twenty millions of money to give 
to the bloody and plundering slaveholders. It was to the 
slaves that compensation was due, and not to the cruel slave- 
holders. 

The governments of this country have for ages been bands 
, of thieves and murderers ; and the government of the present 
day is the same. 

The government have lately voted one hundred and seventy 
tJiousand pounds to be given to the old slaveholders of the 
West Indies, to enable them to import fresh labourers from 
Africa and Asia, in order to bring down the wages of the 
emancipated negroes. 

Yes, Lord John Russell and his colleagues have taken one 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds from the starving peo- 
ple of threat Britain, to enable the inhuman aristocrats of the 
West Indies to reduce the labourers there to starvation. Ii 
this be not robbery, if this be not felony, if this be not mur- 
der, if this be not treason, there is neither robbery, nor felony, 
nor murder, nor treason upon earth. 

Folks may talk as they please, but it is as true as the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, that our Aristocratic rulers afe the greatest 
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syes, the vilest, and the meet unpriiicipled, the most 'whole« 

and reckless plunderers that eyer, afflicted a nation. - ^ 

lB aet of Parliament does not make that to be wrong which 

>re was right, nor does it make that to be right which be* 

I was wrong. 

lie new treason and felony bill does not make truth-telling 

>e a sin ; nor does it make the persecntiim of patriots to be 

irtue, 

VhesL goremments decree iniqnitj bj law, or forbid by 

the public declaration of the truth, they do not dumge 
nature of actions, they only make manifest their own £- 
vity. 

?he laws of England are a huge revelation of aristocraiiGal 
any and royal worthlessness. 

'he worst reproach you can cast upon the American slave- 
ders is to publish the laws they have passed iwith respect to 
rery ; and the worst libel you can publisli against the 
stocrats of England and Ireland is to publish the laws they 
e enacted for the government of the kingdom. 
Cvery good measure that has been passed by our aristocratic 
srs, has been passed on compulsion, through the pressure of 
»ular influence. The aristocrats have never done a good 
ng but when they could not help it, and they have never 
ed to do a bad thing when they have had opportunity and 
iptation. 

Dhe men who support our aristocratical rulers must all be 
ler fools or rogues. The existing government have just 
) friends, ignorance and villany . If the people of thei coun- 

had common sense and common honesty, the government 

II Id perish in an hour. 

livery man who helps to enlighten and reform the people, 

kes a death-blow at the reign of Whiggism and Toryism : 

iristocracy and royalty. 

loyalty at best is useless, and aristocracy is always mis- 

evous. 

Che establishment of republican institutions in a country, 

I sign of popular enlightenment and virtue in that country ; 

eontinuaneis of aristocratic and royal institutions in a 
ntry, is a sign of remaining ignorance and brutality. 

do n^t know an aristocrat in the country, to whom the 
ntry is a debtor. There may be one, but I have no know- 
s^e oi him. 

Che beitt thing that any of the aristocrats have done, so far 
my knowledge goes, has been that of repealing a few of their 
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own bad lawis ; and tHey liave not done thii till forced or 
brightened to it by the people. 

It was a happy day when En^nd was rid of wolves, and 
Ireland of snakes ; but it will be a happier day when England 
and Ireland shall be rid of aristocrats. All. the wolves and 
snakes in the world never did so mnch mischief to mankind in 
an age, as the aristocrats of England and Ireland do to Eng- 
land in a year. 

I never wept for the death of an aristocrat or a prince, of a 
king or a queen, from the days of my cduldhood to this hour, 
and I never rejoiced at the birth of one. I never could see 
any good in them ; and I now see a vast amount of evil in 
them. 

I have no respect for our present government ; and I know 
no claim the^r have to my respect. They have a little talent, 
but they use it badly. They mm^ do good before they are an- 
nihilatedy but it will be because they cannot help it. 

One good efiect of the long-continuance of aristocratic tyran- 
ny amongst us will be, that when we once get rid of it, we shall 
never wi3i or pray for its return. There will be no resurrec- 
tion-men to dig up from its nave of infamy the dead body of 
that vile pauper. The body bids fair to be dissected before its 
death, so that the services of resurrection-men will not be 
needed. 

Thank God that I have lived to declare my hatred of the 
aristocratic order ; Grod grant that I may live to write its 
epitaph, and to sing upon its grave. — Amen. 



Ireland. 

I am very much mistaken if Ireland does not find itself a 
free and independent country in less than six months. If a 
conflict takes place between the Irish people and the British 
Government, my conviction is that the Irii^ people will prove 
victorious. And if a conflict does not take place, the Irish 
people will obtain their liberty. With me the Irish question 
IS settled. The Repeal of the Union is certain. The Govern- 
ment cannot prevent it. 

And if the Repeal of the Union takes place, reform in 
England must inevitably follow. The present system of Aris- 
tocratic misrule is near its close. I am no prophet,, if the 
people of Great Britain are not to have £^n. election on the prin- 
ciples of Universal Suffrage before long. God grant we may 
get our rights in peace. 
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iir. Barker'i Speech at the West Riding^ 
Chartiat Meeting. 

meeting of the Chartists o^the West Riding was held on Good 
lay on Skircoat Hoor, near Hali&x. The meeting formed on& 

series held throughout the country, in conformity with th^ 
nt recommendation of the National Coityention, in London, 
attendance was numerous, there being at one period not less 
I 20,000 persons present. 

fter several persons had spoken, one of whom advoeated physical 
f, decried moral force, and «ud h^ was tired of agitation, &c» 
Barker spoke as follows : — 

B. Babksr. — ^My Friends.' I am glad to meet yon all on this^ 

sion. I am far from thinking that peaceful agitation is of no- 

I am fiu: myself from being weary of it. There are vast masses. 

16 people both among the working classes and the middle classes: 

have never yet been roused. There are hundreds of thousands/ 

have not yet begun to think ; and nothing but agitation, 
efal agitation, is calculated, in my opinion, to lead them to 
k to good purpose. I have no doubt but that all the past peace-> 
gitation o f the political world has done great good: The present 
ition is doing good : and cohtinued agitation will do still greater 
[. The effects of agitation on the political interests of this king-. 

will somewhat resemble the day on which we have met toge- 
The motwe preceded, and the dim dawn followed. For some 
s we had Uireatnings of mist and of rain ; but the day got 
bter : it has continued to get brighter hourly, and at last the- 
tifnl sun begins to shine freely upon us. And so will it be with 
►olitical affidrs of this country. We have outlived the dark mid- 
t of oppression. We have seen the dim dawn of liberty. The 
of freedom has partially advanced ; and if we proceed in a pro- 
jourse, the sun of freedom will dry up every cloud, will pour 
1 his bright warm rays upon us unchecked, and we shall see 
)rious and a happy day. Applause. 

\m not about on this occasion to discuss ^e question of moral 
physical force ; but I wish to state, that I consider myself an- 
ible for nothing but what I myself say, and that I consider uo 
answerable for what I say but myself. I am a horal force 
List. I believe in the almightinbss of moral force. The 
itiest powers in existence are truth and peace and love. Let 
L aiid benevolence, and virtue and courage go hand in hand, 
writhout overturning a nation, they will annihilate bad govem- 
;, and establiBhtrighteousnesB and freedom in place <}f oppression 
lespotism, [A voice, next century. "l Some man says next cen- 
I say, that even if physical force is ever to be of any use,- 
ray must be prepared for the use of it by moral force, by truth,, 
le spread of knowledge, by the diffusion of sound, virtuous, and 
i'oaT pririciples amongst the masses of the people. Applause. 
lay I%m not here to discuss the question of moral and physical 

; I jon here to state my views and my feelings with respect to- 
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ili« great qve^ion of ^ir Daiu)nal TigM and Ifbostldk '.' 1 4JhserT< 
then, GoTernment is for mjai, not man for GtoFernment. Goyersor! 
*Te to be the servants of a natlim, not a naUon the victims o 
€k>yenunent. All power proeeeds from the people, and is d^)^den 
for ita existence on the people's wilL They who possess and uf* 
power in opposition to the people's will, and in opposition to tb( 
people's intwests, are tyrants and nsnrpers. The Government o 
this conntiy at present is not a popuiiAB Government : it is ai 
Abxsiogbatio Government. It is not a bbpssskstatxve Goveniineni 
It is a piece of antiquated usurpation and oligarchical tyranny. TLt 
present system of Government in this country must be annihilated 
and another, a thoroughly popular or democratic Government musi 
he established In its place. Hereditary legislation must be extin 
gnished, and a representative Government substituted. Applanse. 

The Ohabxes is the document which contains our general princi 
pks. These principles we wish to have adopted as a means oi 
"Uioroughly popularising the House of Commons, and, by popuUr^ 
ifling ^e House of Commons, popularising the whole Ooveramen^ 
of t£e empire. I stand here to declare my peifect eoncnrrenoe iij 
^tb principles of the Charter. I regard the demands of the Charter 
aa perfectly just and rational and moderate. The Charts is re 
gaided by some as an extravagant document. I see no extrav^i 
gance in it The extravagance is chaigeable on the principlii^ 
that stand opposed to the Charter. It is the Autocratic and the 
Ariatocratie principles that are extravagant. The extravagance 
belongs to the principles which would sacrifice the mullitude U 
a class: which would make a nation the victims of usurpaticr 
and oppression. The Charter la rational and just and moderate in 
its demands from first to last. 

"What are its demands? The first is Universal Suflrage. Wtr.: 
i« there irrational or immoderate or extravagant in that dcmanrl ^ 
The v^per-clzm won't give up the SufiVage : the middl€<^Bs& vri^'^ 
to possess it; and is it extravagant to a^k that the /ov^er-claes Bbou'iu 
have the same right, possess the same power? If afi^ class ought U\ 
be deprived of the Sufirage^ it is the upper-class, and, next to \h^ 
upper-class, the fniWc^/e-clasa. The upper and middle classes have 
political influence in virtue of their wealth and position : the wcrkirg- 
dass have no direct political influence at all, except through meai ^ 
of a vote. The working-class therefore need the Franchise more llion 
any other class. 

And the working-class deserve iht Suffrage. They are the pro 
ducers of all wealth : they are the preservers of the public peace. 
They are entitled, by their services, to whatever boon the Govern 
ment can grant, and to whatever rights and powers any portion c. 
the people ought to possess. 

Besides, the working-class are prepared for the Sufirage. It bn? 
often been objected that they are net prepared : but where is the 
evidence ? One thing is certain, they have never yet been tgied with 
tiie 8Q&age, m tiuut to say the ItaH, they have never abused the 
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r ofyoliog^ and thai ia moxe than can be paid of my^oiheat 
Thej have beei^ tried with a measure of ioflaeiico resultixif 
their right of public iaeeti|ig» petition^ and the Uke^ .bat have 
abased these rights? Have thej, 9» a class, abused them in 
:ase1 Have they in anj case abused them worse than other 

JSl 

it is said the working-classes are not sufficiently intelligent, t 
sr. Suppose that to be true, what class . is it that is sufficiently 
Igent? And again, why have not those who make this ob^ 
ax to the bestowment of the 3uffirage on the working-classes dona 

to increase their intelligence] Thej kept a heavy tax on 
papers as long as they could, on purpose to keep intelligence 

the masses. They keep duties on newspapers and printing 
r still for the same object, or else for another as bad, to enrich 
es that ought to be lefb to work for their bread. 
:ain ; the working-classes have proved themselves the best frienda 
erty, of virtue, and of intelligence. They have both instructed 
selves and have instructed one another, not only without 
rnment aid, but in spite of Government hindrances. They 
done more than any other class for Sunday-school instruction, 
le temperance reformation, for the exten^on of liberty to the 
:s abroad, and for the attainment of liberty for the whites at 

e working classes <ire prepared for the SaSrage. They are the 
prepared for the Suffrage of any class of people in this country^ 
could not, by granting Universal Suffrage, this moment, place 
•ower of election in worse hands than those in which it rests at 
ut. Who are the electors now ? I have a book in my hand 
h tells me, that fifty Members of Parliament are elected by 
i electors, and these 9,111 electors are bribed and p3rjured men 
st to an individual. We have next fifteen large Boroughs ill 
h the people are comparatively independent of the Aristooracy^ 
in which the population amounts to upwards of three miUions, 
the number of electors to 149,953, and these Boroughs 4re 
red to return only thirty-two members. Thoa we have fifty 
ibersfor 9,111 corrupt and servile voters, and only thirty-two 
49,953 of the more free and independent class of voters. We 

next a number of Counties. The great majority of the electors 
LOse Counties are under the direct influence of the tyrants of 
nation, the slandering, plundering Aristocrats, and vote accop> 

to their bidding, and the rest are partially under their infio- 
These counties are therefore as truly in the hands of the 
boarats under the present system, as the above named rotten 
lughs. The majority of the whole House of Commons are 
ed by less than 200,000 electors, and these 200,000 electors are 
•3t exclusively under the will of those who for ages have ruled 
>eople for their own selfish objects, and sacrificed the masses te 
' bad cupidity. Granting that the working-classes are not sufl^ 
Lly ii^t^lligent, I should like to know whether you could makf 
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things worse than thej are, by grantmg TTniTenal Btiffirftge. Yo 
would make things infinitely lielrter in one way. Yon would hav 
with Umy^nal Snfirage, so many eleeton, that the plunderers, hof 
ever much their spoil, would not hare money enough to bribe thei 
all. And yon would, beside, hare a set of honest, rirtuous, inco 
mptible men, that would not be bribed by a whole world of gain. 
The reason i/by the Aristocrats object to the extensicm of tl 
Snfihupe, is nol because they think you are unprepared, but becau: 
ittej niow yoju are too well prepared. If they thought yon wei 
fools enough f o be led blindfold by a still greater set of fools, < 
knayes enou^^ to be bribed by a quart of ale, they would grant tl 
Suffrage now in those times of oyerwhelming alarm. But thj 
know you are not thus blind or thus knavish. They know that 
you got the Suffirage, you would send men to Parliament who woul 
do their duty ; men of intelligence, and talent, and virtue ; and do 
profligate Lords, Baronets, Marquises, and Soldiers. They kno 
that if you got the Suffrage, it would be up with their wholesal 
game of plunder and oppression. I will tell you the reason why Hk 
dread the extension of the Suffrage to the masses : they believe tim 
the masses would upset that big, unsightly engine of deceit an 
robbery, the State Chuboh, and its perjured, profligate priesthood 
They think, that though you might not proclaim a Bepublic, yoi 
would at least pay your Kings a£d Queens only in proportion t' 
their services. They know that you would not give the Chaneeli j 
of the exchequer or the Chancellor of the Treasury five thousaiij 
pounds each for doing worse than nothing. They ]know that yoi 
would not grant £20,000 a-year to the Lord Lieutenant of Irelan I 
to induce him to execute the most unjust and infamous laws M 
ever a Government perpetrated. They know, or at least they fe^i 
that if you got the Suffrage, you would leave the men to pay ti^ 
national debt that corUracted it. (Laud cheers.) They know, th;. 
instead of granting £600,000 aryear to a set of useless Privy Couy 
cillors, you would send them about their btisiness, and say, youl 
long day's work is over, f Cheers.) They know, that if you P- 
the Suffrage, you would not pay 20 millions a-year to support a lar' 
Army and Fleet, merely for the sake of finding places as Captaii i 
OflScers, Colonels, Commanders, Admirals, &c. for a set of usek^^ 
rags of Aristocracy. {Cheers.) They know, that if you got t * 
Charter, you would abolish the Land Monopoly, and proclaim fr^^ 
trade in the soil. They know that you would so arrange matK"' i 
that the men that worked should have the wages, and the idlers ;: ' 
with empty pockets. They know, that you would establish the go^ ' 
old Scriptural law in the world, (and they say it is a part of the la^ 
of the country, but if it be they forget it,) 'That if a man von i 
work, neither e^all he eat :' and that you would also establish t/^ 
other law, the counter-part of this, namely, 'That if a man «"; 
work, he shaU also eat.* They know, that instead of obliging pe^^',' ! 
that are willing to cultivate the soil, to starve to death, you woui<| 
place matters on such a foundation, that if any were to starve, i* 



be those that weald neither cultiyaie theeeil thexafleWes, nor 
age ptheis to do it. They do not think you are unprepared, 
hlnk you are too weU prepared j and that is the reason the; 
to the e;&ten8ioa of the Suffrage. 

as for ^e other demands of the Charter, they are as rational 
moderate as the demand for Universal Suffrage. I should 
see. the Aristocrat that would meet a plain man in discussion 
Charter. I should like to see the middle-class man that 
meet us in fair, free public discussion on this matter. I have 
ird an objection against the extension of the Suffrage in this 
Yy but what resembles the objections made by the slave-holders 
United States of America to the emancipation of their daves. 
iith is, the reason why the upper-classes in this country object 
extension of the Suffrage is, that they are ignorant, and do 
ow what the working people want, or else selfish, so that 
hey know what is right, they prefer the wrong with a little 
age, to righteousness with a little sacrifice, 
friends, reference has been made to the middle-class. I am 
-tain but that I myself should be ranked among the middle* 
but whether I should or not, this I say, that the middle- 
len ought both in duty and in policy to join with the working- 
They are bound in duty to do it. I cannot but look on 
diddle-class man with disapprobation, that can grasp the 
al Suffrage as a privilege himself, and refuse to assist his 
our^ who pays lOs. less rent a year, to obtain the same privi- 
I have the Suffr^ myself, so that I am not pleading for any 
)n to my own privilege in this reip>ect ; but I cannot enjoy 
n privileges as I would wish, till I see them shared by my 
sn, who, though poorer, are as deserving as myself. I feel 
to use my ii^nence for the mass of the people, who are de- 
of their rights : I should be ashamed of myself if I did not 
that I am able to do, to aid those who have not got it, to ob- 

y the niiddle-classes are bound in policy to aid the working- 
to obtain their rights. They are mad if they do not see, Uiat 
the working-classes are sinking, they too are on the point of 
down. They are mad or blind if they do not see, that the 
arty that can help them is the working party, and that unless 
oin the working-classes, the working-classes will secure their 
alone, and many of them perhaps unhappily bear them a 
e for years to come. 

reat deal is said about disturbances, and the public peace : I 
LOt heard of one Chartist meeting that has been turbulent and 
' in the whole country. Look at the vast masses of people that 
let together on this occasion and who are necessarily incom- 
i, as we are now, by the great pressure^ and many of them 
ointed at not being able to hear the speakers well ; yet their 
Ls admirable. The danger to be apprehended is not in the 
ig-classes, but in a Government that oppresses and insults- 



tbem ; tbfti plnnden then to ibe iMt penny, and then deiu«e th 
iheir conmionest liglits. Ireimd is tlie moist disliixtyed ; bat is? 
aie Lord Li«iitenaBt for a few days, and gire me two hundi 
pounds instead of twenty thousand, and I will paciiy Irelaod 
three days. How would I do it? By doing jtubtiob to the Ii i 
and wishing them mneh good of it I wtmld let the Irish h\ 
their own loved island. I would cut off errery ental). I would 
eore Tenant Bight to eyeiy man that had land. I wovld emp 
the unemployed in working upon the land, and thus fomish th 
with the means of obtaining wages, and of producing and p 
ehasing plenty of bread. I would abolish that accursed monstrcr^i 
the State Church of Ireland. I would send the soldiers back 
England. I would grant the Irish, not only what they a^) 
Bepeal, but after I had held them in gentle tow for awhile, and 
eertained that they would do themselves no harm, I would cut i 
cord, and give them a complete separation, and let them form ih(\ 
selves into a Bepublic if they liked. I would do jusncn to the lihh 
aay ; and that would secure the peace of the country at once, a 
baffle any one that wished to work mischi^ or to shed blood in 
land. Applause. 

And if I had the powers of Goremment, I could qtiiet England 
the same time. I could quiet it in twelve hours : for it wouid i 
take longer to communicate the news of good intentions from q 
end of the land to the other. The first thing I would do would 
to grant to the people their common political rights; the next fou| 
be, to manage the affairs of Government in such a way, that evt 
working man might be able to get regular eAipIoyment^ and tli 
every one who got work, should be able to get good wages for i 
work, and when he had got his wages, find plen^ of provision^^ 
the market to purchase with them. That would be the way to pi 
Tent disturbances. But to attempt to prevent disturbances I'}' t' 
use of coercion, while the- rights of the people are denied, is folly : 
well as cruelty, and such attempts must ultimately and eg^egicu^ 
fidl. Though I am not a physical force man, I am neverihekst 
truth-teller; and if I bad our Government here, I would a??^"' 
them, that the people throughout this country, the masses of J 
peoJ)le, regard them with terrible disapprobation, and with fedui 
of unutterable indignation. I would tell them, that this vast uia i 
which is only a sample of the people throughout this land, It ' 
npon them as rogues and plunderers of the worst descriptit^^i 
{fjoud cheers.) I would tell them, that in their hearts the people n 

£rd them as usurpers and tyrants, I would assure them that h 
' from there being no disaffection in the country, as some of t ' 
JyJ'Jg papers say, there is very little else but disaffection. I ba*« ^' 
principles of our Govenors : I hate their ways : and I io^g j 
ardently as any torch and da^er man, to see them placed, ii^^^^'^' 
by peacefiil means, in their proper position. I would let them b^vi 
at least bread and water, but no power any longer to trample on tci 
people, or take the bread of others. Appkmse. 



And this we Bbakl beMd before long, if we do oar d«iy fi^ithfaHir. 
3o not 70a believe the maa that wishes to sow in your hearts the aeeda 
»f despair. The daj of your redempUoa is net far distant Ton 
nil socoeed : yon cannot biU succeed. The middle dass are sure to 
dIq your ranks, if yon keep yoor onward peacefal coarse ; and tf 
hey do not, yon will get your rights without them. Such has been 
he peaoeful and respectable conduct of the large aksemblies of the 
uartistSy and of the woiking elates throught this empire, that the 
liddle daaaes are beginning to be a^uuned of themseWes for not 
aviQg identified themselves with you before. Ton will hare 
our rights, and the day is not far distant when you will get 
aem. Cheers. 

I should be glad if I could send my voice through the whole of 
iiis vast assembly. But I oannoL I have however other means by 
Iiich I cau speak and communicate to you my mind, an well as my 
^Q^ue; and they are at your servioeL I am from this day an out 
ad out chartist, and all I have is at your service. They tell 
10 that the chartists are a low set of men. I say then, Blevate 
jem. Improve their position, and you will improve their character. 
»!it if you are a low set of men, what are the upper classes who 
:ive crushed you ; and what are those of the middle classes that won't 
3012 and help to lift you upl I know the working classes are not 
^ good as they should be : but the way to make men better, is not 
) neglect, despise, of insult them ; but to show them the respect 
:id kindness due to humanity, and to join them in their efforts for 
Ltaining their rights. Applause. 

Tue middle classes say again, that you have not got the right 
iad of leaders. I answer, why then do not d/wy, if thet are the 
ii^ht kind of men to lead you, come and take their places. When 
see a man that does not do the wqrk of reform as he ought, I set to 
rork myself, and try to do it batter. I did so in the Temperance 
movement, the Peace movement, and I would do the same in 
>libical movements. Why do not the middle classes do the same. 
f the middle class men had begun the work, you would have been 
lad to follow them. Applause. 

1 cannot approve of everything said by persons bearitig the name 
f chirtiats ; but I bear with every one in expressing his opinion, 
ad 1 bear with every one acting on his opinion ; and the way / try 
mend the evil is» by doing my best, when I see men doing wrong, 
set them a better example. (Gfieers.) 

If I had greater talents, they should be at your service. If I had a 
3uder and a stronger voice, it should be heard for yea And if I 
t id it in my power, by such artillery and arms as are In my poesea- 
ion, I would blow up the House of Commons in quick time. But 

keep no arms but those of a moral force description. I grasp no 
Uyonet, no sabre; but I have a quill. I let loose no thunder; 
)ut I have a voice. I seize no rifle, I roll no cannon, I fire no balhi, 
ioT bombs: but I have my presses, my books, my tracts; THsaa 
rre my artiUezy and ammunition. And with these^ and a deter- 



mined, a united, a peaceful, and a persevering people^ we shall a^ 
-surely gain a glorious victory, as the French gained theirs ! 

I am called upon to move a memorial to the queen, in which . 
-with the exception of the wording in one or two sentences, I 
heartily concur. . - ' 

Mr. Barker then read and moved an Address to the Queen, re- 
questing her to dismiss the present Ministiy, and call to her aidi 
persons who would make the Charter a Cabinet measure, do justice! 
to Ireland, &:c. He made a running comment on the Address as hel 
read it, in keeping with his speech. He then sat down amidst louJ 
-and long continued applause, and repeated cheers. 

Mr. SMITH^ of Bradford^ seconded the resolution. 



The Inquirer and J. Barker* 

The Inquirer, a Unitarian Newspaper, in a leading article, repre- 
sented me as an enemy to peace and order, a foe to good govemmen: 
and to mankind, &c. The following letter was written in reply. 
Another article intended as a fuller reply, may be found in tke 
People of May 27, &c. . The Inquirer, like the orthodox periodical?, 
after making its attack, refused to admit my defence, thus acknow- 
ledging ite inability to justify its conduct. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INQUIRER. 

Sib, 

In reply to your remarks on me in your last week ^ 
paper, allow me to say. 

First, that you have not given the Bill which bears my name cor- 
rectly. In the last sentence but one, you have added the word ALL, 
thus seriously altering the sense. 

Secondly, you utterly misrepresent the Bill. Ton speak of it as 
•inculcating violence and blood, and it does no such thing. On thi 
contrary, it deprecates violence and blood ; it deprecates all lecoui^t^ 
to arms. 

I have not your paper by me, or I should have written more a: 
length. I may, however, if I can get a copy of your remarks, writ^j 
again next week. ■ I consider your remarks most monstrously folse. 
To represent me as an enemy to peace and order, as a foe to my 
counti^^ and my kind, is most preposterous. I challenge the world 
• to produce a passage from my writings to justify any sudi charges. 
It is true I hold and advocate the principles of the ' Pboplb's Chib- 
7ER ' as it is called, and think myself prepared to prove those prin- 
'Ciples most just and moderate ; but. I Invariably inculcate along witii 
them, the principles of peace and order, of temperance and charitv. 
I speak freely and strongly of our selfish plundering Aristocrats, 
but who will prove to me that I speak of them falsely or malig- 
nantly? Both in my Tracts and in the Bill which you justly at 
tribute to me, I may express opinions different from your own, but 



in neltfatf do I giro the aUghtest encoTuragement to violence or 
crnelty. 

Will you allow me also to state, that my dedire and endeavour 
are, not to set class againat dass, but to unite all classes in one 
grand peaceful effort to secure the political, the social, the moral, 
the spiritual regeneration of our country and of the world. 

And may I further add, that you appear to me to speak very 
foolishly about the working-classes. I have lived and moved among ' 
the working-classes from my childhood, and laiow as much of them 
as most people, and I assure you that your remarks about them are, 
perfectly childish. 

And lasUj/, I assure you, that though I address you so mildly 
and gently, I consider your remarks on me as a shameless and 
atrocious libel, and think them much more criminal, or else much 
more foolish', than the extravagances that I pity and blame in the 
physical force demag<^ues of our day. 

Yours, in good-will, 

Joseph Bauksr. 



Presbyterian lioyalty in Ireland. 

The Presbyterian ministers in the North of Ireland, and a 
number of their hearers, have been presenting an address to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, expressive of their determi- 
nation to support the Irish Government against the Repealers. 
The two leading ministers in this movement are Dr. Cooke, a 
Tory and a Calvinist, and Dr. Montgomery, a Whie and 
Unitarian. Now Avhat makes Dr. Cooke and Dr. Mont- 
gomery so very loyal, while their starving neighbours are so 
eager for Repeal ? The United Irishman gives the following. 
answer. Dr. Cooke, the Calvinist, receives from Govemnientr 
£662, a-year, and Dr. Montgomery, the Unitarian minister, 
receives £862. and is in expectation of a further allowance. 
^vich is the suspicious character of Irish Presbyterian loyalty. 
And Irish loyalty generally is of thb suspicious character. 
It rests on the same loundation as the loyalty of Uie two bribed 
priests, Dr. Cooke and Dr. Montgomery. The loyalty of many 
people, in England would be found to be equally discreditable, 
if it could be traced to its cause. There is all the difference 
in the world between being robbed and starved by Govern- 
ment, and being paid and pampered by it. The* paid and 
pampered ones can afford to be loyal, especially if they are 
lacking in conscience ; but the robbed and starved ones cannot 
^ord to be loyal, especially if they have souls within their 



How to Briag fhe TjnBta to Temyi; 

OB, A 

WORD TO RBFOBMEaElS ON SMOKING, DRINKING, &c. 



The People of Great Britain and Ireland pay nearly six 
millions a rear for tobacco, cigars, and snuff. More than foar 
millions of the six go to Goverhment in the shape of taxes. 
The Government einploy this money in strengthening corrup- 
tion, in bribing the Fress, and in paying troops to suppress the 
spirit of liberty among the People, to enforce Gagging Lawa 
and Alien BiH% to crush Reformers and to pension Spies. A. 
man never smokes a pipe or a cigar without contributing 
something to maintain aristocratic misrule. He never takes a 
pinch of snuff without taking a portion of strength from the 
People, and giving it to tlie People's foes. 

It is the same with respect to intoxicating drinks. The' 
Government derive from the ale, wine, and spirits consumed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, a revenue of twelve or thirteen 
millions, I am told. All this money is so much taken from the 
strei^rth of the People, and added to the power of an oppressive 
and tyrannical Government, Every glass of ale a man drinks, 
is 80 much done towards disheartening the People and en- 
couraging their enemies. The British Government at present 
is in great difficulties : it is trembling on the verge of ruin : 
it has not money with which to pay its way. If the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland were to give up smoking tobacco, 
taking snuff, and drinking intoxicating drinks, the power of 
the Government to do mischief would be annihilated. The 
ministry would be obliged at once either to resign, or to enter 
on an entirely new course. They would either have to resign, 
or announce to the People their readiness to grant the People 
all their rights; to give them Universal Suffrage ; to make the 
House of Commons what the name imports, a House elected 
by the common people, to represent their views and interests, 
and to give efficiency to their will. Where then is the honest 
Chartist — ^the true patriotic Reformer, that will continue to 
smoke tobacco, to take snuff, or drink intoxicating drinks after 
this ? If only the Chartists would all give up the use of to- 
bacco, snuff and intoxicating drinks, they would bring the 
mis- rule of our Government to a stand, though the rest of the 
People should still go on ^n their present foolish course. 

And tobacco, snuff, and intoxicating drinks are of no use. 
They are injurious. Men are better without them than with 
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ihem. They not only do no good» tlt^ do much hMXWu 
They inake men weaker both in body *nd in mind. Thoy 
cost money. And xepay the purehaeer with miaehief only. 
The man who buys them, buys only delusion, disease, aiid 
tronble. I know all this &om experience. I once used 
ale and wine, and spirits and tobacco myself : but I hare 
now abstained from them for nearly fourteen yean ; and I am 
better without them than ever I was with them. My health 
began to improTe from the very first fortnight that I became a 
teetotaler. It has improved still faster smce I added to my 
teetotalism abstinence from the use of tobbacco. I nerer was 
0O healthy, so strong, so full either of bodily or spiritual 
power in mv life, as I am at this time. Yet I use neither in- 
toxicating driuks, tobacco, nor snuff. I do not even use tea or 
coffee. My regular drink is water. 

Let me urge the Chartists, let me urge political Reformexs 
g'enerally, to follow my example in this respect. They will 
reap incalculable advantage from it themselves, as well as 
^contribute more effectually towards the Beformation of tho 
Government. 

I should have no desire to embarrass the Government, if the 
Government showed a disposition to do its duty. But it does 
not. It shows, in my judgment, an utter disregard of duty.. 
The interests of the masses are nothiog in their esteem : the 
maintenance of their unjust power seems all they care about* 
To attempt to embarrass a good Government, would be a 
grievous sin ; but to endeavour to embarrass a Government 
like ours, would be a deed of virtue. 

Let the Chartists then, and let all other political Reformers, 
adopt the course which I now recommend, and we shall not 
only get the Charter, but something more than the Charter^ 
ana that before the present year has passed away. 



A Terrible Warning to Tyrannical Govern- 
ments. 

There is a striking quotation from the Westminister Remem 
for January Ist, 1831, iu the United Irishman of April 22nd. 
The quotation is from an article by Colonel Thompson, M. P. 
for Bradford. Its object is to show, that if Governments 
would be secure, they must endeavour to meet the reasonable 
wishes of the people, — ^that Governments, in conflict with tho 
people, are far from being almighty, — ^that a disaffacted and 
mdignant people, a people fired with the sense of their wrongs^ 
and inspired with mdignation against their oppressors, are 
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• ternble enemies for GfovetnAients to ^pple with,*— tli&t 
in street fighting the people have infinite advantages over 
zegolar troops, — that Governments shonld never drive people 
to revolt,— that the power of the people is continually in- 
creasing, and the power of Governments and armies, when set 
against the people, continually diminishing, — ^that Govem- 
ments should always he moving onward in the path of im- 
provement, and should rather anticipate the people's wishes 
than slight them, — ^that they should seek rather to eaxeed their 
hopes than to disappoint them, and that they should never, on 
any account whatever, drive a people to desperation. 

I trust the Government of this country will ponder the 
Colonel's remarks. Colonel Thompson is a soldier, and on 
that account his words on such a subject are the more deserv- 
ing of consideration. Colonel Thompson too a friend of peace 
and order : he is besides a man of intelligence and virtue : he 
is no anarchist. On this account also his words are the more 
entitled to serious consideration. 

I say I hope the Government of this country will ponder his 
words, and act upon them without' delay. They have g;reat 
things to fear, both with respect to England and Ireland. 
They have especially great things to fear with resj^ect to Ire- 
land. They nave gone much too far in their injustice and 
insolence to that country. Would to Grod they could be in- 
duced to draw back. Would to God that they could he 
induced to overwhelm the angry and revolting spirits of the 
Irish, by generous concessions, by deeds of justice! And 
would to God that they could be induced to take the same 
wise course with respect to England. How easily might 
Government annihilate disaffection ! How quickly might they 
quell the spirit of discontent. How easily might the^ change 
the murmurs and complaints of their countrymen into ex- 
clamations of joy and thanksgiving. One deed of justice, the 
concession to the people of their commonest rights, would do 
the whole. 



Repeal. 

Both the Morning Chronicle and the London Times are be- 
gaming to speak of the Repeal of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, in a very different strain from that in 
which they have been accustomed to speak of it. Both these 
papers appear to be preparing the way for openly advocating 
the Xtepeal of the Union. The Times seems almost unable 
longer to suppress its wish for Repeal. The manner in which 



9 Times and the Morning Chronicle now speak of the Repeal 
the Union, conyinces me, that Grovemment would be elad 
• an opportunity of Repealinjj the Union with honour. The 
•remment appear to be waiting for some event Ihat will 
ible them, without an apparent loss of honour, to let the 
sressed and plundered Insn go free. My conviction is, that 
he English people would petition the Government for Re- 
il, the Government would grant Repeal at once. I wish 
i English people loould petition. I am sure the great ma- 
ity of the English people are desirous of Repeal. The 
rking-classes almost to a man desire it. I have not met 
h a working-man for months who did not wish for the 
peal of the Union. Oh ! how delightful it would be, if the 
ion could be severed without bloodshed. How delightful 
vould be, if England could be relieved, and Ireland be blessed 
h freedom and independence, without recourse to arms, 
i us hope that so it will be. 



nie People's Money^ and the Thieves that 
Steal it. 

rhe Sinecures in the Colonies amount to ^676,546 a year, exclu- 
! of those in the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, 

Malta, which probably amount to as much more ; for, many of 
Noble Lords and their sons, and a great many of the Bight Hon. 

Hon. Gentlemen, fill the offices of Clerks, ffarbour-Maatera, 
V(d-Officers, Tide-Waiters, CoUedors, Surverjore, &c., in those 
ntries, which countries they have never seen, except upon the 
), if they have seen them even there. Some of these offices are 
d by wmnen, aiid by^»€ Ladies too ; and some by children,* 

)uring the reign of George lY. the taxes rose from seven 
lions a year, to sixty millions. 

)iie hundred and thirteen privy councillors receive amongst 
m yearly as much money as would support 32,000 labour- 
families, or 160,000 indviduals. They receive this money 
Edition to their incomes from their own estates. And all 
J is exclusive of what the bishops and the members of the 
al family receive, who are also members of the privy 
ncil. One hundred and thirteen useless Aristocrats receive 
r/y, for doing nothing^ or worse than nothing, more money 
n it took to defray the whole of the expense of the civu 
i^ernment of America for twenij^ years. 
?wo families, the families of Granville and Dundas, received 
i^e in sinecures and pensions during forty years, than it 



Uok to Mpport and cany on the whole of the dvil Got 
inent of Ainerica during that forty years. 

Cobhett trulv obsenres, * It is the Aristoci&oy that 1 
made the People so miserable. The Aristocracy take a 
the fruit of the labour of us all. The sinecures m conne( 
with Groyemment, cost the country more than £400,0< 
year. The word tinecmre is a Latin word, and means £ 
mothing situation ; a situation or office that has no duties 
nected with it. 

In the pension list there were, some time ago, 1,109 na 
zeoeiying in the whole, £642, 621 a year ; and amongst 1 
persons there was not a single one who had any pretensic 
public merit of any kind whatever, except the late foi 
ministers ; and all that they had done to merit pensions, v 
heap of mischief. There were a few persons on the pei 
list who had rendered public services, but their names an 
included in the above. 

The plan with respect to foreign ministers is as folic 
A man is sent out for two or three years ; he then comes 1 
and has a pension for life. The younger sons of the Ai 
crats, who have not situations under Government, or seal 
the House of Commons, are thus sent abroad for two or < 
years, on purpose that they may afterwards be fastened \ 
the nation for life as pensioners. In consequence of this ] 
there is always a long list of what are called l<ae foreign ; 
isters. On one list there was, a short time ago, forty-sevi 
those late foreign ministers, receiving amongst them £h\ 
a year out of the earnings of the People. Forty-seven pei 
were receiviDg pensions, amountiug yearly to £51,589, t 
from the scanty earnings of a people sunk in misery for i 
of food and clothing. 

There was one man, called Wynne, sent to Dresden for 
ears, for which he received to the end oft his life twelve '. 
red pounds a year. This Wynne was about twenty-one ) 
of age when he went to Dresden. He lived till he was a 
three-score jrears and ten : he therefore received for four y< 
service, service of no benefit whatever to the country, a 
sixty thousand pounds in principal money ; and if we wei 
reckon, as we ought, the interest and compound interest, h( 
eeived for his four years' service at Dresden, besides a thu 
ing salary whilst he was there, no less than two huD 
thousand pounds. 

In this same list, there was one John«Osbome, a relatio 
the Duke of Leeds, who was envoy at this same petty cou] 
Dresden four years, from 1771 to 1776, and he received a [ 
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s of dght hun^rofll a year up to 1806 ; 80 that in 1808^ Ak 
)ome bad received in principal money^ besides bis salarf^ 
inty-six thousand, four bnii^dred pounds ; and be continued 
"eeeive at the same rate for these four years' service as m 
itocratic underling to the end of bis days. 
!*here was a Richard Shepherd on this list, a friend «f 
ther of our Aristocrats, tie bad an underlmg's ofi&ee at 
nich two years, for which be bad been receiving a pension 
^250 a jrear for eighteen years when the list was made ont^ 
he continued to receive the same amount to the end. 
t is in this way that the Aristocrats deal out amongst their 
dren and their friends the fruits of their plunder. It is in 
way that they rob the poor to enrich stiU farther the rich* 
sre never was viler robbery since the world began. There 
er were greater and more heartless, more impudent^ 
)le8ale and unconscionable thieves on Grod's earth than tbo 
stocracy of Great Britain. 

Load, enb 'bm, or mend 'em, and that vert soon/ 
, we believe they are incapable of being mended ; we there- 
pray, ^ Lord, end them. May the breath of his indign^ 
. fall on their order like a blight, and wither and destroy it 
ever.' Amen. 

V^e wish no evil on the p^sons of the Aristocrats ; but we 
>t eagerly desire the annihilation of their order, 
iurke, the apostate, tlie man who began public life as % 
ral, and then, for a bribe, sold his talents and his con«» 
nee to the Aristocracy ; Burke, this vile traitor, this rend* 
e, this deserter of the People, this prostitutor of great talenta 
lie cause of aristocratical villany ; this Burke got a pension 
hree thousand a year for his life, and twelve hundred a yead 
the life of Mrs. Burke, and a grant of two thousand fire 
idred a year for five other lives. This last grant of a pen* 
L for five other lives is rather curious. It is no uncommon 
ig for traitors to receive pensions for their own lives and 
lives of their wives ; but to provide beforehand a grant of 
»lic money to be left to executors at the death of the party 
vhom it is granted, is something more tameless than usual* 
3 words of this grant are as follows : 

irant to the Executors of the late EDiiinn) BxraKs^ annual 
•unt, £2500. By authority of two patents, dated 24 th Oct. 1798. 
X is to say, £1160 during the life of Lord Boyston and the Hon; 
Bev. Anchild Grey. And, £1340 during the life of the Prii^ 
Am^a, Lord Althorp, and Wm. Cavendkh, Esq.* 

ind the nation continues to pay this ^£2,600 a year for th9 



serrices of this vile and profligate Burke to this very day, un- 
less the &ye lives are all extinct. Thus to that one man, that 
single apostate^ for that one man's villany in opposing French 
and English liberty, and supporting aristocratical and royal 
tyranny, this country, the poor peopk of this country, have 
had to pay not less, in principal and in interest, than from one 
to two millions of pounds sterling. It is horrible. 

*The Marquis of Buckingham received for a sinecure £700,000 of 
principal money ; the Marquis of Camden ^£700,000 ; Lord Arden 
not less than je500,000; the Seymours not less than £400,000; 
Garnier not less than £250,000; the Knoxes, £400,000; Loid 
Hobart, 400,000 ; the Dukes of Bichmond, Grafton, Marquis Bote, 
Lord Melville, and others, each nearly half a million at least ; luid 
inany, many others, £200,000 and £100,000 each. Some £50,000, 
and so on.' ^ 

Not one of all these men ever rendered the country any k^^ 
or valuable service. 

The Marchioness of Stafford received ^300 a year, thougii 
her husband had scores and hundreds of thousands a year from 
his estates ; and she received that amount for nothing. )t 
seems so utterly shameless, and so infinitely unconscionable iQ 
persons who have hundreds of thousands a year of their own 
money, to go and hang upon a poor and half-starved people 
for yearly pensions. The Aristocrats have no feeling of shame' 
They are lost to all sense of decency surely, or they never 
could do such things. But I am most astonished that the 
People of this country should have tolerated such abuses so 
long. The wonder with me is, — ^why, there is a double wonder. 
the first wonder is, that any set of mortal men or women coulu 
have the heartlessness and shamelessness, when they had more 
of their own than they knew how to spend, to hang as pen- 
sioners upon a wretched, suffering, starving people ; and the 
second wonder is, that any People under heaven should ali<^ 
such things to be done from year to year, and from age to a^e> 
without calling the heartless shameless plunderers to an ac- 
count. But if I live, the wickedness of those inhuman an^ 
unconscionable Aristocrats shall be published through the 
length and breadth of this land. If I live, those wicked plo^' 
derers shall be brought to shame. If God will give m^ 
strength, I will bring their horrid deeds to light, and rouse 
such a spirit of indignation amongst the plundered peop^<^ 
against the sinners, as shall compel them, in spite of theifi' 
selves, to relinquish their infernal hold of the People's moneft 
and njake them glad to be permitted to retire to a life of pri* 
vacy in peace. My friends, give me your help. I ask you 
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not for subscrij^tions, for pensions, or for salaries : I only ask 
you to aid me in circulating these publications ; and my re- 
quest is no way unreasonable. The publication you hold in 
your hand contains thirty-two pages of closely printe^jnatter, 
and costs you but one penny. You can find no cheaper publi- 
cations in the kin^om. And I need not tell you that they 
speak the truth right out. I need not tell you that they deal 
freely and faithfufiy with the enemies of our country. I need 
not tell you that they shrink not from uttering the whole 
truth ; nor need I tell you perhaps that the writer is careful 
to utter no more than the* truth. Help me, then. Gain sub- 
iscribers and purchasers for those works wherever you can. 
Where people cannot buy the work, lend them the copies 
which you yourselves buy. If you can afford it, buy a few 
extra copies to give or to lend amongst people who cannot, or 
"Who will not, as yet, buy the work for themselves. In difius- 
ing knowledge, by circulating works of this description, you 
are undermining the whole fabric of Government corruption ; 
you are annihilating the power of our unprincipled Aristoc- 
Tacy, and promoting the thorough regeneration of our country. 
The reason why those monstrous evils have remained so long 
is, that the press has not been employed against them as it 
ought. The wicked Government, the friends of corruption, 
have, in fact, employed our oim money, in brUnng the press, in 
corrupting the proprietors and editors of newspapers, in paying 
people enormous salaries, and in giving them large pensions, 
lor writing against trfath and justice, and pleading for oppres- 
sion and robbery. We can never bring these evils to an end 
without using the press ourselves more freely then we hitherto 
have done. It is the spread of knowledge alone that can either 
make the People desire reforms, or give them to understand 
what reforms are necessary, or render them strong and irresis- 
tible in their effort to procure the needful reforms. We there- 
fore ask your help, that we may work the press in the cause 
of reform as it m^ht to be worked, and thus bring down the 
power of our foes, and secure the emancipation and prosperity 
of our country. ♦ 

Paupers. 

That man deserves punishmoit who lives in idleness on 
others, when he is able to support himself. 

He deserves punishment even if he lives in idleness on the 
rich, who ha'^e more than they need. 

Butif he lives in idleness on the poor, who have no more 



ihan is needful to supply their own wftnts, he is deaeryiog of 
still greater punishment. 

If the strong llye in idleness at the expense of the weak ; if 
the strong, hj living in idleness at the expense of the weak, 
oblige the weak to work beyond their strength, and deprive 
them of a portion of what is needful to their support and com- 
fort, they deserve still greater punishment. 

But if. people be rich as well as strong ; if they have ten 
times more property than they need to support theipselves, and 
yet live in idleness upon people who are poor, — if they compel 
the weak to work beyond their strength, and then take away 
from them one-half of what they earn, and leave the over- 
worked labourers to starve, they deserve the worst punish- 
ment that men can inflict. And such is the conduct of our 
aristocrats. The aristocrats are strong, but they refuse to 
work for their bread. They are rich, yet they hang as pen- 
sioners on their hard worked neighbours. By doing nothing 
themselves, they compel the rest of the people to do more than 
their share. By taking awa,y a portion of the poor man's 
earnings, they leave him to languish in want, or to die of star- 
vation. They are the meanest paupers, and the vilest criminals 
on the face of the earth. The Duchess of Sutherland, the wife 
of the richest man in England, — ^the Duchess of Sutherland, 
whose husband's income exceeds a thousand pounds a day, — 
the Duchess of Sutherland is a PAUPER ; a pauper on the 
POOR ; on the STARVING poor. She receives a yearly pen- 
sion from the taxes. Can meanness or villany go farthsr ? 
Yet this is ARISTOCRACY ! This is NOBILITY ! And 
this is a fair sample of British Aristocracy arid Nobility 1 ! 
And we shall never see things righted till we get the 
Charter. 



Loyalty. 

lK>yalty, according to the origin of the word, means bbspbct 

SOR LAW. 

It is therefore a virtue or a vice, according as the laws of 
the land are good or bad. 

Now, the principal part of the laws in our country are bad ; 
so that undistinguishing loyalty is a fault and a folly. 

If the laws were good, it would be our- duty to respect and 
obey them ; but as most of the laws are bad, it is our duty to 
despise them, to denounce them, to transgress them, and to 
seek to have them abolished. 

Blind ohedienoc to law is uomanly and .m^^odly too. It is 
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neither reasonalile ntat zdigiouB io dbiy a law without regard 
to its character. 

If a law be bad, we are bound to transgress it. 

To transgress a wicked law is an act of virtue ; to cbqf a 
wicked law for fear of puntshmentj is a weakness and a vice. 

My loyalty is partial or limited. Some of the laws of the 
land I respect and love ; but others I despise and abhor. Some 
I obey with pleasure, but others I transgress on principle. 

The man who preaches up undistinguishing loyalty, or an 
nndiscrimiDating blind respect to laws, without regard to their 
character, is a fool or else ja, knave. 

We are no more bound to respect and obey all the laws of a 
government, than we are bound to believe all the fictions and 
follies of priestcraft. 

Johnson defines loyalty to mean, * firm and faithful adher- 
ence to a prince/ and this, it seems, is now its common mean- 
ing. It used to mean fidelity to law, but was afterwards per- 
verted to signify fidelity, or faithful adherence, to a prince. 

My loyalty in this sense also is partial. I adhere to no 
prince in all things. T feel no attachment to any prince, ex- 
cept so far as I think him worthy. I act towards princes as 
I do towards other men : if they be wise and good, I refipect 
them ; if they be ignorant and wicked, I despise tliem. If 
they devote themselves to useful labours, I adhere to them ; if 
they give themselves to vice and folly, I desert them. If they 
show a disposition to benefit their country and their kind, C 
co-operate with them;, but if they attempt to plunder and 
enslave their country, to rob and kill their kind, I set mjself 
against them. 

• The only loyalty that seems to me a virtue, is fidelity to 
the great, eternal, universal law of God, the law of equity and 
love ; and devotion to the interests of mankind. 

The old kind of political loyalty is out of date, and the 
sooner it utterly perishes the better. 

The loyalty that we want is fidelity to the laws of truth 
and justice, of purity and temperance, of liberty and charity ; 
fidelity to the laws of oar nature, and to the interests of man- 
kind. 



I make not my head a grave, but a treasury of know- 
fedge ; I intend no monopoly, but a community of learning ; 
1 study not for my own sake, but theirs who study not 
for themselves : I envy no Inan that knows more than my* 
aelf, but I pity him that knows less. — JSir Thomas Brown. 



. DttVotioiial D^pwclmeiit. 

PRATSB FOB THB tfOV^RNMENT. , 

O God, the Government appear' to waxwowe andwone. 
After commencing prosecntion agamst the leaders of the Irish 
patriots, they are now attempting to put down the meeting aud 
Tree roeaking of the reformers in England. They seem to set 
at defiance the wishes and feelings of the people* The people 
seem nothing in their eyes. They seem to imagine that the 
world was made to be victims to their scorn. God grant 
Lhat their hearts may be speedily humbled, or their power 
3ternally broken, and that justice may be done to a suffering 
ind an anxious nation. How strange, how inconsistent, how 
fnad, how wicked, for a Government professing to be liberal, 
:o attempt to put down the assembling of the people. How 
2ontemptible, how miserable, how hateful for a Government 
pretending to be liberal, to go back to the days of the profli- 
^ate and tyrannical Charles II, and from an act of his filthy 
ind unprincipled Government, to take instructions for their 
3wn proceedings. O God, the inconsistency of Aristocrats has 
ao bounds. And they seem, in their wickedness, to know no 
shame. How long, O God, how long shall we plead with 
riiee for their destruction. How lonff, God, how long shall 
we sigh and pray and struggle for deliverance from their hor- 
lible tyranny ? Shall the sorrows of the people know no end? 
5hall their hopes be disappointed continually ? Must their 
learts be tortured and crucified for ever ? Shall insult after 
nsult be heaped upon them till their spirits are utterly 
iioken ? God, the patron of right, the lover of man, the 
•riend of freedom, the source of bibs, have mercy upon us. 
Turn at length the sorrows of Thy "suffering ones into joy. 
Dhange their anguish into exultation^ Give them the happi- 
less to see their country free, their tyrants humbled, and the 
ivorld at large moving onward peacefully and joyously, in its 
career of improvement and of bliss. Amen. 



PRAYBR VOB..TKE BEFORMBRS. 

God, the reformers have much to suffer. Their enenxies 
ire many and mighty, and their hearts are full of rage. Grant 
he reformers Th^ aid. Strengthen them for continued conflict. 
Vlay no opposition dishearten them. May no threate terrify 
hem. May they still have faith in the power of truth, in the 
goodness of their cause, and in the ultimate triumph of right, 
flowever dark the day may be, may they still wait hopefully 
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[le coming change.' Wrboff cafiBOt last for 6Ter. TheMumph- 
ag of the wicked, and the joy oif the hypocrite, cannot be 
temal. The greater the iniquity of our tvrants, the surer is 
heir downfall. The more extravagant their deeds of blood 
.nd cruelty, the nearer is their doom. Strengthen our hearts, 
> God, that w6 may not despair. Unite the souls of all that 
ong for right and liberty. May the enemies ci oppressionr 
ift up their voices against their tyrant rulers as one man^ and 
nay the sound thereof be as the voice of many waters, or as 
he deafening thunders of the heavens. May their righteous 
ndignation, as an electric shock, smite down the enemies of 
inman happiness to the dust. The people are weary, O God. 
The friends of right and liberty are suffering grievously. May 
bhe power of the oppressor be broken. May the cause of the 
people triumph. May the day of prosperity dawn upon us ; 
sina may the nation be happy and free. Amen. 



PRATER FOR JOHN MITCHELL. 

O God, the ablest, the bravest, and perhaps the best of the 
Irish Leaders is in prison. The upholders of tyranny have 
arrested him, and consigned him to a dungeon ; and there he* 
is spending his hours in darkness,^ loneliness, and silence; 
Have mercy upon him, God, and grant that in the midst of 
all his suilerings, liis courage may remain unshaken, an^ his 
virtuous heart unbroken. May the wrongs which" he fs '^ifflPer- 
ing increase his hatred of oppression, and make mOi'e ardent 
his longing for his country's freedom. ' '' 

The Government, O God, in virtue of an infamous law \)f 
their own making, denounce John Mitchell as a felon, and in- 
tend, if they can get their way, to remove him from the land^ 
of his biith in chains, and to doom him to long-continued or 
perpetual bondage. Yet we, God, can see no felony in what 
he nas done. Thfe felony seems all on the side of his foes. He 
has robbed no widow ; he has killed no widow's son ; he has 
thrown down no house or hut ; he has ejected no tenants ; he 
has made no family houseless ; he has robbed no labourer ; he 
has starved no honest and industrious man to death ; he has ac- 
cepted no Government plunder, either in the shape of Priestly 
salary or Government pension ; ^e has preached no slavish 
doctrine ; he has cheated no constituency ; he has fawned on 
BO tyrant ; he has praised no despot ; he has betrayed no na- 
tion : he has worked like an honest man for his bread ; he has 
spoken the truth in behalf of an injured people. He may have* 
^rredy bat he has not tinnedn It might have been wiser in h**^ 
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to have iei»imipe&fM aaother coiuse to the Imh people than 
that of recoiurfie to avms ; but I^ could hardly have giyen fuller 
proof of his integrity,, his patriotism, his philanthrophj. 
Great God, who hatest wrong and crime ia ererj oae, however 
high, and who lookes^ with especial favour oa the man who 
suffers in the oause of truth and righteousness;' give aid, give 
courage to the wronged and slandered Mitchell. May his 
vnprisonmeat he overruled for his good, and for his country's 
welfare ; and ia the trial that awaits hkn, grant that his judges 
may be just ; grant that his persecutors may be worsteds May 
there be at least one honest man upon his jury. May no de- 
ceit or villany on the pait of his enemies be permitted to secure 
to them a triumph. May the wickedness oi the tyrants be de- 
feated ; may their craft and viUany be unavailing ; frustrate 
their knavish. tricks; confound their wicked plots; covw them 
with shame : make manifest their infamy before all nations : 
reward them with the hatred, the indignation, and the curses 
of every honest man on earth. May tribulation and anguish 
seize hold of the tyrants* hearts : may indignation and re- 
proaches overwhelm them : and may the torture of their souls 
be such, as to bring them to repentance, and compel them to 
eoafess and acknowledge their wickedness before all the 
People. — ^Amsn. 



90BH OF THANKSOrVINO, POR THE TRIUMPH OF W. SMITH: 
O'BRIRN and T. F. MEAGHER, IN THEIR LEGAL STRUGGLE WITH 
A WICKED ^VBRNMENT. 

O Grod, we thank thee for thy goodness in causing right 
once more to triumph over might ; in granting to the oppressed 
the victory and the triumph over their oppressors ; in causing 
the hearts of the affiicted and insulted Irish once more to beat 
with joy and hopefulness. We thank thee, O God, that 
amongst the twelve appointed to judge bei^ween tlie leaders 
of the Irish people and the faithless Government, there were 
found three true and trusty men. We thank thee that the 
spirit of opposition to British tyrants has spread so far, and 
grown so strong, as to render it doubtful whether ever the op- 
pressors of our country will find a jury vile and corrupt 
enough to condemn an honest, patriotic man again. May the 
victory which the leaders of the Irish people have achieved, be 
the forerunner of still greater and more glorious victories. 
May the triumph of the two confederate leaders be quickly 
followed with the emancipation of the Irish people. Thou 
koowest, O God, that it is not Government that we hate, but 
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renibn / tlmi it is xxttlfm thftt we fns^ to see orerixanei^ 
robbery J tibiat it is not.^pnfasipny anarphyy and blood that 
desire, but the estabushment of ngfht, and libeiihry and 
:e. Tliou Ipiowest that the reason ivie wish the GrOTem- 
t of Great &itain to be wonted in its contest with the 
li people is/ because we regard that Govemnient as inhu- 
i, unprincipled, and' bloody. Grant, God, that tib» 

of itis power may quickly pass away. May the men <£ 
d be humbled ; and may men of inteiligence and Tirtue, 

of integrity and philanthropy, mcen who fear Grod and 
ect humanity, men who delimt in the prosperity of their 
itiy, and in we happiness of mdr kind, do speedily put in 
r places. Thanks be to God, who has triumphed glo- 
sly ; the tyrants and their helpers are corered with dis- 
;e. The hopes of the enemies of justice and freedom have 
i disappointed ; and the aoola of the saffsrvag Irish have 
L refiyed. AxEir. 



Tlie Iiand. 

he land is common property, and no man has a right ta 
icre but in subjection to the national will. Ho man has a 
it to do what he ioill iivith the land. A man has not a 
t to do what he will even with his own, but the iAia> 
ch a man possesses is not hi^ own. . ^ 

be Government of a country, if it represent the views and 
ties of the People, has a right to levy taxes on the land, or 
emand a rent from it, to meet the expenses of the State^ 
to supply the wants of the helpless Poor. 

wise and upright Government woxdd make the land pay 
he taxes, and all the poor rates too. 

Government that tolerates a monopoly of land deservea 
j's curses. 

len have not a right to portions of land because they 
e had them in possession a long time, or because they 
i?ed them from their fathers, or because they gave some 
ion money for them, or because some ancient Govem- 
it passed laws in their favour : the cnly thing that can give 
an a right to a piece of land is, making a good use o/ii, 

man has a right to retain possession of land which he 
i not cultivate for the public good. 

^0 GoTemment has a rigjit to allow a man to keep posses- 

1 of land which he does not cultivate, so long as there are 
pie isL want of employment or bread. If a man claim land 

yet refuses or neglects to cultivate it, Crovemment ougb^ 



to take it away from hUu, aad entroBt .U '^ parties wlio ioill 
cultivate it. . ' . r 

The con.duct of the Bntlsli Government with respect to land 
is most wicked. They allow g;reat tracts of country to lie 
waste, while millions are languishing in idleness, or dying of 
want. Such conduct is murderous. The People ought not 
longer to ensure it. Thev ought to demand of Grovemment 
permission to cultivate those' wastes, and pemussion to live 
upon the produce of their industry. 

when will the Aristocrats he humhled, and men of tlie 
People exalted ! when will the murderers he deprived of 
their power, and the Government of the country be entrusted 
to men of virtue and intelligence. 

PRAYER OF THE PLUKDERED PEOPLE. 

God, a handful of men have monopolised the land which 
Thou intendest to he distributed among. Thy children gener- 
ally. And not content with monopolising the land, they 
wickedly neglect its culHwUiony and shut out their brethren 
both from regular labour and supplies of daily food. They 
will neither cultivate the soil themselves, nor allow their needy 
brethren to cultivate it. They are the most unreasonable and 
inhuman set of men on the face of the earth. We beseech 
thee, God, to help Thy plundered children in their efforts to 
obtain their rights. The plunderers seem resolute as yet to 
hold fast their spoil; but Thou hast ways, God, to make 
them loose their grasp. Thou hast had such men to deal with 
before. O God, make haste to help us. Strike Thou the 
hearts of the tyrant plunderers, and nil them with alarm and 
terror. Make them to see the evil of their doings, and the dan- 
ger of their unnatural position. And may they hasten to re- 
store the land to the People, and thus allow the nation to pur- 
sue its way to wealth and blessedness without obstruction or 
annoyance. — Amen. 

JOHN MITCHELL AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

In the United Irishman of Saturday last, May 20, is an 
article written by Mitchell in his prison cell: it is as bold and 
faithful as any he has written. 

1 am glad the Grovemment have met with such a man. I 
am glad the Irish people are blest with such a Leader. I am 
more convinced then ever, notwithstanding his recommenda- 
tion of physical force, that he is a true, a genuine patriot ; a 
great and noble man. God give him the victory over his 
heartless and inhuman foes. — ^Amen. 
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Thomas Oaiiyle. 

I agree with Carlyle, that that which is wanted is pro- 
ductive labour for the unemployed ; but I contend that labour 
for the unemployed, and wages in return for labour, are not 
likely to be secured without political reforms ; without a radi- 
cal change of Government. 

I agree with Carlyle that the principles of the Charter, 
written upon paper, or spoken upon platforms, will neither 
feed the hunp-y, nor clothe the naked ; but I contend, never- 
tlieless, that if the principles of the Charter were adopted as 
the law of the land, the result, would be, to secure abundance 
to all. 

The reason why such multitudes in England and Treland 
are unemployed, and why the men who are employed are un- 
able to obtain fair wages, is the wickedness of our governord* 
Wise and honest governors would make such changes in the 
lei^islation of the country, and in the administration of its 
affairs, as would secure employment to all who are disposed 
to work, as well as fair remuneration for work done. 

The reason we advocate the Charter is, first, that we think 
its principles just, and secondly, because we are assured that 
ihe adoption of those principles by Grovemment, would tend to 
effect such changes in the laws and administration of the em- 
pire, as would secure to every man a regular supply of work; 
and secure to every worker, in return for his labour, enough 
"f everything essential to his comfort and welfare. 

Carlyle is right in what he says about the folly and wicked- 
ness of allowing men to live in idleness, or die of want, when 
there is abundance of land to cultivate, and abundant supplies 
of food to be obtained by its cultivation. I agree with Thomas 
Carlyle, that Government ought at once to set the unemployed, 
>'oth of England and Ireland, to work on the waste lands, ^and 
:hus afford them the opportunity of supplying their wants 
and the wants of their families, and of enriching the country 
as well : but I do at the same time contend, that an Aristo- 
cratical Government will never attempt a thing so just, so 
reasonable, so good ; and that before we can have a Govern- 
ment that will pursue so rational, so just, so good a course, 
we must have a popular Parliament, or a Government chosen 
oy the masses of the people. In other words, before the un- 
mployed of England and of Ireland can have common justice 
^hown them, our Aristocratical rulers must be deposed, our 
Aristocratic laws must be abolished, and popular sentiments 
and popular will must be installed the ruling power of the 
empire. 
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X*ood grounn te Iittiaiicl dming the Famine. 

* ftroih iajeportfutnUhed to th» Lojd Lieutenant of Ireland^ 
it appears that sulficient food was prod need in Ireland, dnring 
the year 1847, the faimine year, to support the whole of the 
people of Ireland twice over, if the' peopli^^had been permitted 
to consume the fruits of their own industry.-, 

What an awful thing, that in a country proltlcing sif^mncli 
food, such multitudes of men, women and children dioiild 
perish of want. 1 repeat it, the rulers of our country are 
murderers. Our Aristocrats generally are murderers. Their 
conduct towards the Irish people is most criminal. Is it any 
wonder that the Irish should demand freedom and indepen- 
dence ? The wonder is, that they have endured their oppres- 
sions and wrongs so long. And what amount of provisions 
would the Irish people have produced, if they had oeen per- 
mitted to cultivate the land at pleasure, ft all the unem- 
ployed had been set to work on uncultivated lands, the Irish 
people, instead of suffering from want, might have had 
sufficient to feed both themselves, and the people of England. 
Thank God, a better state of things is drawing near. 



POSITION OF THB MXDDLB CLASSBS. 

If the middle classes neglect to unite with the workir^ 
classes to effect a reform in Parliament, we shall have an in- 
gurrection and a civil war. The working classes are already 
becoming desperate, the middle classes have not an hour to 
lose. 

If an insurrection come, I shall charge it, first, on the 
ArisWrats, and, secondly, on the middle classes. The work- 
ing men may be the actors, but the injustice of the Aristocratr 
and the thoughtlessness of the middle classes will be the cause. 

And woe be to the middle classes, if a general insurrecti< r 
take place. A desperate people fighting for food, is a terribk 
power to grapple with. Men full of vengeance, with nothirtc 
left to lose, are dreadful foes. 

Awake, my middle class countrymen, awake to a sense of 
your dangers, and at once discharge your duty to the working 
men around you. Unite with them in calling for reform. 
Withdraw your support from the tyrants, and thus force them 
to do justice to the people. Unite with the Reformers at once, 
|ind you may save Doth yourselves and your country from thi 
most terrible calamities. 
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THE PEOPLE'S LEAGUE. 

■ i::n • ' . 

1 Wedn^d^ eyenin^, May 3rd, I ^tended ^ xneeting of Badieal 
nners, at Herbert's H&l^, Palace Yard, ;Lbadbn. 
le meeting had bedn cadled l^ circaldri> <4^ ^^ attended hj 
ridoalB from almos^^tiery part of the cira&trjr. 
mong the aameapfflie parties calling th6 mating, were those 
rilliam Howitt,Jwmiaim Lovett, Thoipas Dick, Dr. Epps, Mr. 
I, Editor 9^a,6 NoQconformist, Henry Yincent, Charles Gilpin, 
a number of othfer gentlemen. 5 

le object of the meeting was to confer a1>oat the formation of a 
lie's League, on the principles of Universal Suffrage, and the 
r great points of the People's Charter. The meeting was largely 
ided : indeed the parties who had called the meeting were iScea 
arprise : they had no expectation of so large a number. 
r. Linwood, Unitarian minister of Mansfield, and Editor of the 
;ingham Beyiew, was called to the chair. He briefly stated the 
:t of the meeting, urging all to unite in efforts, without oom- 
lise, for a thorough Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Lovett laid 
iews, together with his plan of organizing the People's League^ 
:e the meeting, and proposed their adoption. Mr. Charles Gil- 
moved, and Henry Viaoent seconded, an amendment to the 
b, that the League be formed on the principles of Uniyeraal 
■age, with such details as may be necessary to render the effi- 
gy of the Suffrage complete. Mr. Lovett agreed to acquiesce la 
amendment, provided an addition were made to it, to the effec^ 
in considering the detail necessary to give efficiency to the 
ciple of Universal Suffrage, the People's Charter should be taken 
consideration. This addition was made to the amendment, and 
' a most inteiesUng and animated discussion, the amendment 
unanimously adopted. 

deputation was then appointed to wait on the liberal membeig 
irliament the following day. A meeting accordingly took place 
he Be£3rm Club. The members of Parliament present were 
jrs. Cobden, Bright, Sharman Crawford, Lushington, Geor^ 
npson, and Sir Joshua Walmsley. The deputation laid their 
s and plans before the members; the members received the 
nunication with manifest pleasure, and declared themselves, ex- 
ingly favourable to the movement. They were however unable 
ate what course the Parliamentary Reform party would adopts 
ley had not yet had their meeting. They urged the deputation 
to wait for them, but to move on with all speed and energy* 
words of George Thompson were. Go a head ; go a head. 
1 Thursday afternoon, the meeting in Palace ¥ard Hotel re-aa- 
>led. The League was oiganized, the Council was formed, ft 
isional Committee were appointed, and every thing made plain 
ommencing operations. 

iope the movement will be an efficient one. I wish the League 
been formed a few weeks earlier. I wish it had taken the lead 
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%f the HouBKHOLD Soffiage movement: it would hsre been n 
more popidar, and it would have been mnch more likely to 
eeed tnim -the Household SufFing^ movement. But as it is, 
fSeople*s Le«^e will can^ t^ day, if it act with energy worth 
the great principle on which it is based. ' 

For myself, 1 shall, withoat renonncing the Charter, or ba 
one jot of its demands, co-operate with thelie^e. I shall go a 
them for Univetval Snffirage, and such details as are neceasar 
render Universal SoflVage eomplete,' contending, of course, that 
thing short of Vote by Ballot, Bqnal Electoral Districts,. Ko 
^erty Qualification for members of Parliament, Annual parliame 
or something equivalent to Annual Parliaments, and paymen 
member^, can render that principle complete. What will 
Chartl^ do in reference to the League ? I should recomcQ 
them, withimt deserting their own Association, or abandoning 
Of their principles, to iarour and forward the movement of 
League. The Chartists should sacrifice no principle, but 1 
ought, in myjudgment, to co-dperate with men of every class, 
are disposed to meet them on fair ground, and to co-operate i 
them on just . and honourable pj^inciples. I am myself a Char 
but I am also am^n^J and I will work with any pie whowill treat 
1^ a inan, for. the attamment of the People's righ4;^,/f^r the es 
hshmbnt of a just Democracy, for the reformation of <mr. phind:5: 
Oovemment, a^d the salvation of our suffering coun^/. •' - 

|\^ . ^^liv ReadjTy iPrice One J^enn^, 

; / . : : NUMBER ONE, OF [ 

c THE PEOPLE, 

Containing The People ; The People's Political Creed ; 
IRepresenta'tiW; John Mitchell and C^ovemment; Political Pi 
cution by l&aiway Diiectors; Sedition; The Irish GonfiBdera 
The Unitarians and Chartism; The Law of England on An 
Opposition to *(5^ovemment; What mifht be done 1 

icS. t ' . . 

i All persons wishing to have Mr.' Barkei'ff Publications in H^ 
l^ewton, D^iton, Woodlely,^ Comp^taill^idge, Mottrain, and 
SDiaroundiBg places, may obtain ibm. to order of G. BOC: 
BOOKSELLEE, HYDE. ' ' 
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: Aneliier Letter £E^m America. 

' ' May 2m, 1848. 

EAR Father, Mother, AND ALL, • ^ 

; I received yoiir l<Sti#r'6n th6 20th of May> 
the €^k> ail right." We have ©leawd' off dui* land, and 
have lK>methiBg likely left. - ^^^^s gla^d the money came 
me, because sometinies wH^n folks cannot pay off ifbr- 
r fanns at the time they agme 'to, they lose all they had^ 
And if report^ be troe; one 'of thd parties connected 
I this had s^d, that he woald hot fav&ur us a day. But 
s right now. ' • -- ^ / 

lefOr^'we had got' our place paid for, I dill tibt like to say* 
h, because 1 did not'.faiW'what might happen ; noH^'l^ 
give you a fair stateA^nt about every thing. i 

fi tMe first place, T have' one of the prettiest and best- 
es irf'^tbe worid. If you Itould- see it, you would say so.* 
:>uld not thank anybody toWer me 1,000 dollars for it. 
house is ifi^plendidly* situated^ and '(Yielded with beautiful 
le trees. We have curraiiitreefi^of t)|e choicest kind, and 
have bttdiels of currents &nl We yuib them every day, 
very meal, for pies ahd! jSiaeeL; -and I believe we shall 
3 bushels to preseiYe. * ^ : * . ; . ' 
have bem looldng ov^'0^ ftuH Iv^ed^ a»d find that we-* 
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have nearly 200 apple, peach, plum, and cheny trees. A 
our fruit now is getting laige, and the trees genersdly, of a 
kinds, though much out of order when we came, will I 
almost borne down with fruit. We have got all our seed ii 
Indian com is the latest. We finished planting that on i\ 
27th, and before we finished planting, which was better tha 
one week^ part of the seed was up four inches high. ^] 
^11^6^ elilitemy, and mU, planted it. We hx^ mx msrtM < 
Indian com, about eight acres of oats, half an acre of potatoes 
about half an acre of beans. Owt acre of com has pumkir 
planted along with it. We have, besides, a garden of aboi 
a quarter of an afise^ wiA <£Ar«nt kndc of garden stu0i 
There were threes and akaif asMsel wl«ai svim on the plac 
when. w& bought it,, which, we caimot geimiles& we buy it 
ItUnkwerriiall buy it. Th« sntef the land is putmge 
woods, and mowing paMk We have also- 80W& do¥«s Bee< 
on all the oafegsBcanid^anirittll: eaif fissiinni laa. acres fo. 
ploughii^ till- sueh tones as we clear our wood-land, and bu] 
some more. 

I hate oaaty worked- at my busiaesff about one-third of th< 
IdflM I hm^ beent manded. I bans had eoasideiaytf work or 
m»ff p]afie» I cmiM havo got regelBx waik, I have no doubt 
i£ I llad giMie snteea or thkt^ nadlfis into thaemmtry ; bui 
m^ wile wwtuM not kt me^ go. While I wasi wosking; ^ 
wsiiad ^Bona ona. to two doUors » day ; a» much as kept m^ 
fluodly Qomfortali^y all the time. I ha^e agreed £qx a job at 
wool-sorting, and expect to begin sometime this week- ^^} 
suutfftr says,, he will find me aa much wool aa I can do ioi 
fbuf or fivemoffitha: and tk«n,,if ke has not enougjfakof so^i 
ing for me, he will make my time up with weaving. ^^ ^j 
siamt tkiee msies and a kalf from kome^ I shall oeme hom^ 
^04 twma & we^. The man has a good wosd with bis 
nsen,. and he isi pvetty lich; and; I hope I skaU do weB* 

We live, welli kere, and it costa ua littk, having no zeat to 
pay, itor wood tor bisf . And haviag a. eew,. tkat j^sas &om 
sBitisen i» eighteen quarts of milk a day,, we ka:ve mtaacb 
mitik aa we eai» drink. And we mdce our own kaltefy^^ 
sell some ; and we make cheese. We eakalate •& havu^S 
tMPe Qt thceeUKffe eows fcsey seon^ and o4mr steek vdwoi w^ 



a to wotIe. Aadj^ur him, I JMve n» doiibl» wM d^ mam 
ian kec^ oiar fioulf, even if w kiise to iiiie^tber foilce Ae 
lough a^ iiarrow it far u% vhiek im Bever intend to 4^ 
ore. Two $x tkieeof onr nein^oins woM have woricad 
for OS ^m shareHy and .|^v«n us half when it wai isei^ed ; 
it we thoo^^t nvie had better pay tJtmm ks tbnr work, and 
ive all il)e pioduce fo^ oaf setoes. All ym faaffe looks well* 
> far, aad preottses akundastlsr. 

This js « lieli eoiattry. Belize me, I would net eome 
ick to fing^ttsd, and be bonad to Maj l^a«, for £2fiOO. 
would jkA «zQiiange sUttations even with my hmHines Bemji^ 
lio; and he bound to etay ibei«««ai any aoorant. I wish yoii 
)uld ^ the IrislmiBBss £|)y^liM,diafl; would bring o^ plaoe 
) near thai; foacoald ooow .and aee ii in a day. Y«i.ha9» 
D idea what it is like. I am aMsewbere aboat nghJL new. 
^is is wha* I have longed f or ^rom being a boy, and 
hat I alwafs belii^iBd I should atodn to seme t«ne. I 
^e to wor^ but I fikis to he eo thait I «an do author 
itJ[i or witlMmt it. I haTo no need to wkk m. the &i>-. 
^ries now, but itbe money is eamed mq ^easily, if jpoh 
et a good imaster, that I do noit Hke to give ^t^. And 
asides, nsy mih and I hare «ome to the oesschtsion to woak 
little hm^, and bnild ounelins a new kumt boase, some- 
hing ]ak^ Abraksun Famr's. Oar akoaJtaon is aqnsi to kiii, «er 
ny c^h^ I«ii«r jaw. I abo, if ,all be vttU, intend g^sbig 
>^to partncsahip wilk a &iend of vime, iand xmtii^ a faptory^ 
lext snnuner. These is no sisk m aunn&otitQng in thk 
)art ^ the ooan^. Yon inave no naoney to biy ont in wool. 
^'ottcauMiJote. If twoBMenrentaiactoflry here, in a p^iid 
^tuation, wbeae they «an get enough of wnol, and run tbsee 
)t foor iowiBs, they get itchy and mmar wvdc any the«eel^«s. 
^nd -wo abonld banre the adurasitage over Buny, iot we shoabl 
)oth work. And then most of iSe man&faelaraa here Jamm 
^otUng abont tise biisineis The fdbce I bare been iPPK>zkb|g 
^t isfianied on by two ^Siffinms, wlio left their pioagbs and 
i^oQ^aeneed mannfactMni^. 

I do net want any €^ yon to be ^fioenoad k/y what I aay: 
^ waat yon to Mi noeording to yonr ««n judgauBUt : but it 
^oQs anmr . atsai^e to noe^ and I ^nannai .but dad aasty, tbist 



such indastrioTiBy careful, and worthy folks as you, s] 
stay in England, and be tormented and perplexed, (as ] 
when in business there, and as I know you are) when 
have money that would make you so independent, and 
from care and anxiety, if you were here. If my hn 
Jonathan knew how things are here, I should call him s 
if he stayed in England another week. I would advise 
who have not got a bit of money, to leave their faniili< 
England a year, if they could. It is by &r the best, 
do not know where they can get work, and there are a i 
things which make it best for a man to come by himseli 
has not got any thing. If Stephen Parker should come 
his money, or bring it in such goods as I could tell him 
buy land beside me, as there are two or three small fan 
sell, he would just be independent through life. He < 
please himself whether ever he worked another day or 
And he might be as happy as milk and honey, and fh. 
potatoes, or any thing else of the kind can make him. 
as for James, Benjamin, William, and Mark, who have : 
money still, I need not say any thing. And you have no 
what this part of the country is like, and how thickly 
settled. You may travel, in many places, twenty or 
miles on the regular road, and see nothing but beautiful f 
and rich orchards, and not one mile of wood-land next 
road. I have heard tell of the land of Canaan, but it ca 
beat this part of the country. If my brother John had 
out his money here, he would have done better, I think. 
You ask me. How much vrarmer it is here in summer 
in England : I shall be able to tell you better after a wl 
but for the last three weeks, except two or three days, it 
been about as warm regularly, as the warmest days in ] 
land. This State is about as mild as any State in the Ur 
The State of New York is much colder than this in wii 
Ohio is one of the most pleasant, and the land is some of 
richest, and it is one of the most flourishing, and is bee 
ing one of the first manufacturing States in the Ur 
Canada is a tremendously cold place in winter, and in s 
mer the heat is oppressive, and crops are much worse to i 
there than here. John Broughton, from near Pndsey, 
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f for Canada with that other man, is'^ving near Bofialo 
in York State. He has got a farm, and brings milk 
Buffalo. I do not know any thing more about him. 
uld like to know where Spruce is, and Beuben Ross, 
have done wrong in stopping so soon. They should 
■ther into the country. I received a letter from Lawson, 
dsey. He was about thirty miles from Philadelphia ; 
be letter had been written eight or ten weeks when I 
I wrote to him the day after I received it, but have 
[ nothing of him since. Jones also wrote to him, ad- 
l him to come this way, and offered to keep him till he 
^ttled and at work. I am afraid he has gone back. I 
urpxised at people going to the oldest settled States ; 
[ am satisfied that any part of America is better than 
md. I wonder at people being so soon discouraged. 
Harrison from Armley, (James Winder will know him,) 
to America about a year since. He is a tailor. He. 
to see me in the factory, and he is working now at- 
langa Falls, about a mile from here. I tell you, he is 
ished at my place, and pleased too. If I had not got 
ied, my money would have soon been done. You do 
now what even the best of housekeepers are like here. 
I knew what I was doing. Though our acquaintance 
but short, we had talked every thing over, both about 
hildren and every thing else ; and as soon as we were 
led, I showed her this place, and we resolved to have it ; 
ihough I had nothing to do for four weeks after we wera 
Led, we paid down every cent we had or could get. 
e is not a couple on earth enjoy more comfort than 
lo, as many children as we have got. And I never 
hildren that were more agreeable any where ; I believe 
s almost impossible for me to have got a better wife, 
ilmost impossible for my children to have got a better 
er. 

[)u ask me, if there are any industrious people that can- 
;et along here. I answer, NO I And I do not believe 
there is a beggar in the State. There is work for every 
of some kind or other. There are even no drunken 
97S here but what can get enough of every thing. 



Jomphhk af falker here MO, b^i^ wmt^uny 
it He knl Junes £14^ and^ if I am not naistakm, Steph 
gftli^axt o{i\mwMmem(mBf,MXidkWBM ^tsdown to infaat j 
ff4 before. And WiiHiML end fiaoak iMnmved aDm^ I b 
liJBi®, of the same money. 

BearMothtf, Ilselkvtt IsluE nevwbiwdcteetotad. T 
cfaeapoesB fif liqttor is no teoo^tioa to me to drink. A: 
r have joined the ' Sons of Tettpersaee.* If I Aovld 
aide, I sbould veeesve tkiee doyens a «wek. 

I d^n ^a«B iMiflkek ^ «urTaiit4»enB» ; smm^ full 
peacliesaadplBms;aadii«g0Qn kttds ef apples ; end son 



I hawe not mach stock : x»ily a few liens, oae eow, tv 
sevx, and four eahres. 

. We 4we ail ircU. Tlie childma an as bs^j .as possil^i 
and are pkaaed yndx^mt heme. I em seriy n^ ^Eaiher 1^< 
let the dootom epecate «q iiis e^s. I hmQ a ind opi»i'' 
of doctors base. I wHl dierigirt off belbre I pill enpjoy or 
fer a^'self. Mj mie and I send oar best respeets to de 
faiber and mother and al ; and, if all be w^ WR cakuk 
on seeing you ia s^ioot iJiree years. I reiaaiiiy 
Your t&oHow^e Brother, 



A &iend eomplains of those passages in my writings, i 
Miudi 1 esi^y * that it is not so gr^ a crane £er a piondere 
starring nan to shoot his plunderix^ and inhnman landlord 
as it is for o landlord, rolling in aJ^wdanee, to roib «nd sUrv 
a tbottsandiof ibis nelj^boiuss ; and that it is not so greai a cr^^ 
for <^pres8ed and starylng men to compass the death of : 
Kuag, as it is for Kines and Governments, to plunder am 
to starve the masses of their countrymen.* He says such pa^ 
sages are in -danger of being regarded by the eemmon peop' 
as a sanction or encouragement to assassination or rebellio'i' 

W« tiunk ot^rvise. The paesi^s oMnplained of will l)« 
mtfiniderstood by no one, T^ey n^jr be misrppr^Mmted ; bu^ 
not mimnderHood, AnA we aee no reason whatever £pr ino^^ 
fying those passages* They are both true and plajb^and we set] 
no reason for altering theni. 

We say again, that it is mean and wicked for newspapers tc 



ike ta madk t» do sbott Ae aeMmii iMi ti —. «C mi i«Ttm i^ft n 
r-dlog^ ani zevMi afanfe at the mam immsthmt the ^eet- 
•nt andflterrstioaaf umaeeKl tMBurta. It ia mait bmml and 
•-ked ia men to o u rngtaa^ andi faenor atnd fabdigiMitMn wkooi a 
lolesale thief is miei, and. ta mtfnmi» iianor «r miim* 
Mon yAan m ih^vaaaA iaaMcni funulias am aufdotad. ii 
'[lean and wkkad in men to expnai su«k honrov at the a»> 
winatiom of a ro^ tymat, or a regal thief and roantieietf 
id to ezpicas no honor at the apmeanoiiy tlte imnriffwmwl, 
,e torture, the destruction, of millions of peaceful^ wtnena^ 
\d indaslatieaiasuipjaeta.. We wi^ our mada ta know, that 
our e^rea the li£e of a peasant is aa Tahiahia aa iha IHa af a 
I nee, — and the lighta of s eottafger aa aaeied as tha ztg^ af 
and lord. We wish, our friends te^ know, that we are mate 
iicted to hear of fatheniy and mothers, and ehildreD hei^f 
arved to death in. a hmd of pkniy, than we ave to heax of 
e cruel men wha atarro tdMon to deatk bein^ deatroyed bgr 
•?lr eitfapcrated ndgiibouBb. Thongh we look on f 
I a cnaaa,. and depiacate je Teagft and hfeod in every i 
•ougb our wialna are tiuit mcn^ haw oT ir inhnmasfy tmate^ 
.ouid ahatabs fiom Aeddhig tho hlood of the Tilast and maat 
rocionaphindererthatever hotetha nama of Lord, ev D«ke,,ar 
inire ; we stiU segasd tha mnrdeir of tha Tzlay ataoaioaKi pdbym^ 
n-er, hoik aa a less cnme and aksa eakmitj, than tfe» daaA 
F a hundred or a thoaaacLd yirtuons cottagpers. 
I re^Mci a King, if be he viitu o ua : I xeepoci & kodlflBrd, if 
e be hnmane ; I mapect a goMinai qit, id it be h«neet ; hot 
ut otherwiaai, I giwo when I see any man anfiering : I 
rieve erfon when I aee niait sufSermg' through fheir own aut- 
>ings : hnt I griere still mare when I see men safEenng 
rongfolly : and I griarpe moat of aM. when I aee tha hoaast 
illiDg victims to thSur mckad enemiesy and the mawnefl driven 
) destructiMt by their heartless tyranta. 
1 repeat it, I liks not Ttolenee in &By dmpe ; hot whan vio* 
'nee is veaorted to by parties, T like tho man who haa tha 
ii>:ht oo his nde to trhnnsh. If Mmt ffldl, I like the man 
'lie is in the tsroaf t» fall. Whess stn^giasi take plaod lie» 
(veen the alavB aaDul tha slaye-holder,. I Itka tho slave ta 
riamph. I feel less sorrow in tha daatmetion of the slave- 
older,. I&ua in the destruction of the siaye. I had rather 
ear of a bandred davo^holdera being diet, than of a single 
fiiioeent slaw beiaig whipt ta death. If a fauoadred kidnappers 
inspired to ateal ooa ehOd, I had rather hear tleak thr niuier 
t that child had dcataoyed eveiy soul of tkem^ tbem hear thai 
he child itself had hoen stolen and earned a«ay« 
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And I feel tlie same yniAk respect to the straggles th 
place between tyrannical Goremments and oppress 
plundered nations. I am for peace ; bnt if war take j 
uke the right to triumph, and the wrong to fall. If the 
he war between the oppressors and the oppressed, II 
oppressed to triumph, and the opfHressors to be vanquis 
^j it freelj, if blood must flow In those struggles. If 
the blood of the tjrants. If we must lament when i 
slaughtered, let us lament the loudest when the j 
slaughtered.^ 

What I have written on tikis subject is a transcripl 
feelings, and it must stand. I do not like the sc^eamisl 
my friends. Even supposing the passages of which the 
plain not to be blameless, they may find a thousan 
worse passages to complain of in the newspapers whi( 
read. But the passages are blameless. It is my sc 
friends that are wrong. They foolishly imagine that tl 
mon people are not to be trusted with plain trutl 
beliere they are^ aad we trust them with plain truth 
dingly. And while we counsel all to pursue the p 
peace, and gire it as our decided judgment that peacefii 
will accomplish all the reforms we need, we stul decla 
when the oppressors and the oppressed do come to bio 
fffrmpathies are all with the oppressed, our prayers are 
tifieir success, and our joy is all in their triumph. ^ 
declare, that when the oppressed and their oppressors i 
blows ; when things are brought to such extremitic 
either a royal thief, a Goremment plunderer, and the 
unprincipled tools of tyranny ; or a wronged and pit 
nation must fall, our whole soul goes forth in eager 
that the royal thief, the Goremment plunderers, a 
bribed unprmcipled tools of tyranny, should be the : 
perish. Let the tyrants know that they are hated a 
spised, and we may hope to see them mend. Let mtu 
kings and landlords know, that we can neither respec 
whue they lire, nor mourn for them when they art 
and some of them perhaps may be brought to repei 
Let thieves and plunaerers know, and especially let wl: 
Goremment ana Aristocratical thieves and plunderers 
that we look for their overthrow with eager longing 
they may be brought perhaps to amend their ways 
flatter them ; and when one of them perishes by the h 
untamed iustice, wail for him as if the hopes of a natio; 
extinguished, and you will be plagued witn such wretch 
€ver. Away with such folly. Let us speak our : 
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the wiudesAle tiiiiives and mnrderen know Imw we resaid 
a. Let us make them understand, thai if they vdll dmyb 
>ur, ibey must be kanaurable; that If they want to be 
1 while they liye and lamented when they die, they must 
set the laws of God, and lire for the welfue of their kind. 



. Barker's Speech at the Meeting of the 
WorUey Uteraiy ImrUtate. 

BEPOBTED BY MB. JAMEB HOBNSBY. 

n being called to the Chair, Mr. Barker spoke as foi-> 

[y Dsab Fbiends, 

L attending this meeting, no one commits himself to any 
ion of mine, either on religion or on politics. The meet- 
s not one of my getting up. It is not a meeting having 
particular connection with me. It is a meeting of the 
tiey Literary Institute, and I believe that I was requested 
kke the chair simply in consequence of its meetings Ijeing 
in a room on my premises, free of expense, and in conse> 
ice of my favouring the Institution in other ways, accord- 
bo the ability that I possess. 

he object of the Institute is the spread of information, both 
Dgst the members, and amongst the surrounding population 
rally. Its object is to promote the spread of mformation 
fly, but not exclusively, of a political character. The 
cipal means employed, I believe, is that of a reading room, 
particulars will be given by a following speaker, 
may state, that I rejoice in all efforts made by people, 
r to obtain useful knowledge for themselves, or to promote 
spread of useful information amongst their fellow-men. 
was made to know, and knowledge is essential to man's 
iction. It is essential both to his physical perfection and 
Qoral and spiritucd perfection. It is essential both to his 
action and to his bliss. And all other things being equal, 
bappiness, the comfort, and the virtue of men wUl be in 
ortion to their knowledge. Knowledge has a direct ten- 
y to promote virtue. It is the nutriment of all spiritual 
of all moral excellence ; and it is one of the chief means 
lied to man for the improvement and perfection of his 
' and his circumstances. 

therefore rejoice in the spread of knowledge generally. I 
ce in the spread of what is caUed science, or a knowledge 
iture. I am pleased when I see people making efforts ta 



«ftmo!qiMi]iAaBioe wA iti«8tte»; ite iitnd^ Its cM)fitin€ 

-mcnmtMfiis, ito «ale^, its nven^ ibB oceans, its lakes, i 
I am pkaseA nbm i me nea iaixnir toobtain iefer 
mUSi mapw± to the ^rairioiii tribss of MvSsgtliingB'ttiat d 
the earth, or that mhabit ihe.iafia^ I am pleased whe 
them £ager to obtain knowledge with respect to the ve 
prodncBons of itse earth ; the nerfjs and the flowers, tl 
and their fmtts, «i^h«fi ^etr^neCid and won&rons qi 
I am pleased when I see them endeaTenring to penetr 
earth's sui^face^ and, by examining its strata, tiding 
ont the past, the long past history of the globe, l am 
when I see them engaged in endeayonring to anal^ 
various substances witn which they are sarronnde^, t( 
th<dr hidden qiHditiee, to i<e8id!ve them into their «on! 
^elraeents, to hliend itiose cdements im vntried cowilaiiatio 
ito ascertain their poweaoB both ina.sttffce of separatBoai ai 
bdnation. I am fileased •when Z see people rising n] 
Ibdavens, and tiewiag tiue 'Oil>8 aibovs, :te leaca their i 
.andtheb iBflneDeei) tbeir leUioBa to tech other, an 
•xelaiionB to ns. I nm pleased when I see them tsxnin 
•attention to themselpes, and eiideaToniing to gain md. a< 
tance with their own nature ; wiA the stnictni^ of th( 
liodies ; with the lavs of their own ^ensatittts ; with tt 
. dffli^niacfaineiyofl^eir own fnoaes; withtilieir owi 
- with all iheir taxied powov and applications* I am 
when I see people «si^iro«ri^ to celleet the fitcta of I 
.nod to gather imm the past the means of formiov ooorec 
ments with lespectio thepresent, of regnktingttieir antici 
.with respect to the fntare, and of ordering their ^xmduct 
m jdl the reklaoitfhipB of iife. I am pleased when I se 
tryifig to pass mt itma the tfakigs whidi ave seen, to the 
mkfa are mot «een, and gatfaeilng from the Tarievs indi 
•every wheie ristliSle, to some minds at least, the chars 
htm who Is the maker and 4he i^ovenaoor of bJI. AmA ii 
IiIbb the ^sesenft, I £9el pecu^ar j^eatfuce in seeing ] 
dii«ct their «ttettt«9ft to polivecaz. nrnttess ; te mat 
Mrftiooai interest and ^genend wdfare. I am^speoially ] 
^■dwn i .see poMBS direetiDe their sttei^on to n; 
siatters with a view to ssKitaai the means by whidi t 
lion^s inteareKte may be promoted, and lite peopie^s h&] 
secured. And this I believe to l« the ease of the ^ 
literary Institute. l}heiT«tteatian is do^^ed to ail si 
4jf inqmy. Tbnr wtt wtsl^l to know, «s &r as th< 
«lbie, aU Hie li^ iSaib Qod has placed within their 



ai9 wiAfnl too to- iiattkft lb gtod iMfr #1 thft irsfl^tiMj 4i0«^ 
', both for their own improTtntni and pwrie et i i tB , and iam 
[npnovenabOBt and hftppinafis of those aromid thooft. fiat I 
ve they ave ec^ialiy heat upoa BHikiag g^ood we of theur 
i€al informaibieni. I helieve they aie tvaly and hewtilj 
on €u»^yiag it fev the parpoae 9i pnmcrimg all those 
ma wmch are calculated to>reaiedy tae e^ib mndev whtoh 
empire groaasy and to aecure to tfaia afiaioco ef onr coontry 
lat ia fifood for them^ either with lespeci io tibe pveseat 
>r the life which ie to eome^ 

hmk BO one can question b^ that the pffennt state off 
by calls for inquiry, and for action, toow Wliat can be 

appalling than the fact, that miUwns of people in Great 
tin and Ireland are witheut legolar en^loyment^ and that 
I who have employment are nnable to obtain a fair zenni-* 
ion fox their labour ; and that whe» men have obtained 

wages, they are nnable to proouve for themselTefl a enf- 
icy of those things necessary to their perfection, to their 
^stie comfort, their nhysieal wdlare, and their spiritaal 
ovement 1 But in addition to this, hondrcdsof thousands 
IV fellow-creatttres have sunk into the gmve anuaaUy, Pm 
i paet, in eoneeauence of want, in eonsequenca of abaop- 
starration. Ana there are hundreds 6i thousands at ihaa 
lent kuttmshing and declining, and actually trembling en 
rerge of the grave, for want of food. And when we add 
ese the fact,, that these calamities are not the result of t 
3n soily <Mr of a limited territory, or of idleness and me»- 
y anumgst the population, but the results of can sea which 
^f a crhttinal cb»racter ; the result of a cojorse of action en 
)art oi a certain faction m this counbrf,. who have sacid- 

our national interests to their own vile selfishness, to tho 
;ase of their vast wealdi^ aad the aggrandisement of their 
idy too proud aaid lofty families,, the necessity of pe&tieal 
iry Mbd political reform must be manifest to alL 
ami not certain whether I am. tranagiessiDg the bonnds of 
riety in giving utterance to the» vie wb> of vy own on this 
siott. I am accustomed to mak o«t frediy^ aiad aok alinaast 
'ely forgetful of conventionad rales and usages* And when 
ye begum, I always go on tOI I ha^vs mbnidiened my souL 
ast say, I cannot oeeup^r my and on thesa^ matters with* 
feeling considerably excited. And theugh I taka to my->^ 
credE fos beings not a malignaaty but a^ beasvohnt nuo^ 
when I thiak of the dreadfol 8tate:0iff^ country haabesa 
>r ages past^ and consider thai oar tenible eaiaiadties aae 
resi]h»<rftlK! conduct of acflrtain party ia ourhinylaai. 



1 can liaxdly help wishing, in traecharity, that that unright^ 
008 party were in Botanr Bay. 

Bat * Wishes are not horaes, or beggars wonld ride.' It be- 
comes US therefore to consider what course of action we should 
parsuCy in order to remedy the evils, and destroy the canse of 
the calamities with which the country is afflicted. What 
course my fiiends may take, I cannot tell ; but iny plan is, 
to fill the land with knowledge ; to enlighten all classes ; to 
explain to people in every part of the country the principles 
of national welfare, the causes of national wretchedness, and 
the way to nationid prosperity, and thus bring the honest of 
all classes to unite m one pand peaceful effort to effect a 
thorough democratic revolution. 

I think the Wortley Literary Institute will be one means of 
promoting tliis desirable end. They meet together, and the 
wise instruct the ignorant, and the ignorant, by the question^ 
which they ask, instruct the wise. Each brings his stock of 
information to the meeting, and lays it before his brethren, aud 
each one takes away a considerably greater amount of know- 
ledge than he brought. They meet together to exercise their 
talents also, and thus increase their powers of usefulness. 
They also take in a considerable number of important publi- 
cations, and a great variety too. They take in papers pub- 
lished by persons of widely different characters, expressing the 
views and feelings of opposite parties. There are some paper> 
taken in that eidiibit Toryism, and there is one that exhibits 
sonvelhing almost as bad as Toryism, I mean Bainesism. But 
thay .also take in papers that exhibit the other side fally ; 
papers that go to the opposite extreme ; if there be an extreme 
oh the side of liberty ; thus showing the greatest amount 
of liberality. No test of membership is established by the 
Institute : that is, no in<Mvidual, in becoming a member of 
this Institute, is required to declare himself either Whig or 
Tory ; either Chartist or Republican. There is accordingly ^ 
considerable diversity of opinion amongst the members, and 
^he members take the liberty of expressing their differences of 
minion when they meet together. I have been to some of 
heir meetings, and heard seme of their discussions : and while 
'. have heard them express their different opinions so freely, I 
ave been exceedingly pkased to observe the good conduct, 
tie fairness, the toleration, the cheerfulness of the whole 
Bsembly, the naturalness of those discussions. I cannot 
caggerate the usefulness of such an Institution. And I am 
ure that every one who wishes for the welfare of his kind, 
ill be glad to hear, that such institutbns are piospezing. ^ 



78 the one in connecdan with this room is pTOS|^erixtf 
ily, beyond the expectations of those who formed it. 1! 
: not trouble you further, but call upon Mr. Hutton to 
you some statements with respeet to the state of the 
itute. 

'om Mr. Button's statements it appeared^ that the society 
nenced three months ago, with fifteen members, and now 
bers upwards of a hundred : that from eighteen to twenty 
spapers and other Publications were taken ; that American 
[rish Papers were among the number ; that additions to 
lumber were contemplated, <&c., &c. 



1 holding Political Meetingir on a Sunday. 

EAB Sib, 

What do yoa think of the Chartists holding political 
Ings on a Sunday? Do yoa not think it yery wrong 1 

Yours respectfully. 

D. M. 

ANSWER. 
LIR Sia. 

If the Chartists hold their meetings for a good object, 
jonduct them in a proper way, they may hold them on what 
hey like, in my judgment, without harm, 
lere is no law of God, nor is there any law of man, that I know 
lat forbids the holding of political meetings on a Sunday. There 
rtainly no law of God against helding political meetings on a 
lay. Suppose we take the Bible as the law of God ; suppose we 
r the law of Moses to be still in force ; there is still nothing in 
aw against holding political meetings on a Sunday. The Jew- 
Eiw forbids people to follow their usual occupations, or their 
le labours on a Sunday : but it nowhere forbids them to meet 
^her for the purpose of instructing each other in their duty to 
neighbours, their country, and their kind. And there is cer- 
y nothing in the I^ew Testambnt against holding political 
ings on a Sunday. 

»ides, what is the object of the Chartists — the object of the 
, the rational, the virtuous Chartists, I mean— in holding poli- 
meetings on a Sunday % It is to enlighten, and counsel, and 
each other in the great work of national and uniyersal improye- 
i : it is to promote the spread of knowledge and virtue, of free- 
and peace, of righteousness and plenty ; to bring to an end 
ession and wrong, extortion and slavery, corruption and vio- 
i, robbery and murder : it is to secure employment to the un- 
ioyed, and wages to the labourer, and food to the fomishing, and 
to the wearied, and clothing to the ragged, and homes for the 
eless, and health to the sick, and Kfe for the dying, and happi- 
for all. It is to remove out of the way all obstacles to human 



, to At iBq^rafOUMi of : 
nBBnt «f Hktit wumHB, ihk in^nyvemort <tf ihcir bsdioi Iii8» m 
shorVto do ooov; to do good to all mm; to do good ta sua in 
XYHiT WATy and to the fiirtbest posftible extent It ia^ ia other 
words, to co-operate with God in making all things new; i& Ming 
earth with light, and parity, and joy ; in making its inhabitants the 
likenesses of GM, and making esSrth itself a resemblance of heaven. 

I assk,. Ib there snytiiing sinfol, anything nnchristian, in doing 
thiffon a Sfoadayf Did not Jesus express^ declare, 'It is liwtul 
to^di0'g«iocloa1^SKbba«h«4ay? IHd he not teaeh that it iv lawful 
to datgood ta>8& ox, an jas, or a slieop; and that it ia^ if wo^ may 
use such a form of expreadoa, still more lawfiil to> do gvod to^a mas, 
or a WOMAN or a ohild ? Bid he not justify his own conduct in 
healing the sick on the Sabbath, on this very principle 1 And does 
not lAm peineipls justify atta m doins^ gDod V P<diticaL BMeHngs 
and by political discussions on the Sabbath-day 1 Asa not the 
enlif^tened and virtuous Beformera of the present day doing good 
on the largest scale^ and in Hbe most effectual way, when, they are 
seeking the annihilation of that oppression and tyranny which 
involve whole nations in the horrors of want, and destroy the lives 
of millions by starvation] If the Reformers of past days had suc- 
ceeded, they would have prevented the sickness and the death of 
millions in Great Britain, and Irelaad. They would have enabled 
milEons more to obtain a plentiful supply of bxead by honest 
industry. They would have checked all forms of vice : they would 
have e&cted happy changes in the commercial world : they would 
have, promoted peace and plenty,, freedom and rightoouanaaS). liberty 
S^Tid joy throughout these realma. 

The Reformers of the present day will accomplish these great 
objects, in proportion as they succeed. The Befbrmers therefore do 
right in employing Sunday in holding their political meeting^, and 
they have reason to expect God's blessing on them in so doin& if 
they conduct their meetings properly, uid do their duty in other 
respects. 

Again, why do preachers aikd churches hold pablie maetiiiga on 
the Sunday, in Uieir chapels and churches % To instruct peoi^ in 
religion, and do them good in their souls, it will besud. Ana what 
u reli^on) ^ Pure religion aad undefiled before God and the Bather 
la this. To visit the fatherless and widows in their afBictlon,. and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.*— James i. 27. And when 
do we do people gpod in their souls 1 When we make them, wiser 
and better ; more loving and gentle, more truthM and purc^ more 
Christlike and Godlike. But this is the object of the Bbvojucbbs, 
the. enlightened and virtuous Bcformers, in holiUng their political 
meetinga Qn> tiie Sunday. They aim: sub bringuig: people to* visit the 
fatherlMB aad the widow in. their afflieiions^ and to se^ thamaelves 
unspotted from the world. They aim at samethii^ aiiU fiurther. 
Th^ aiaa at enH^tening, and IdessiaK the whols worid Thay aim 
at BC<a»iBg a t te nt io n to tha wanta ^ally whathar thi^ ba oqpbaos 



Ml 

uiA mMMn ^ f^ f^lJ» '^ *te ^^i^ H^.#^«h« Wow- 
creatures, and at'leadiiu: all men to unite in doing good to each 
otinr. Th»y ais m^ a J ki ft g all people loving, and gentle, and 
peaceful, and truthful. They aim, in fact, at-bsiiiging isto pvaeiice 
the 'gffliki prtBei|4fB «f ill ism riagiaii, and /thus establishing the 
kingdom of -God, /»r tbe xttign of tiuth aud -chml^, Maoag all awa< 
Idnd. 

Mjr toiiTictloii .19, that Uie Tarioos i^seachan and chmohBB «f this 
empire, would do more good, by spending a few Sondaya in eon- 
Tersing on political matters, and adoptix^ measures for urging JSk 
thorough political reform i^on the Qoremment, than by spending 
tiieir Sundays continually in the same nnyarying and often nnprofit- 
ible way. My conviction is, that they would be conducting them- 
selves more raligionsly, — that they would be worshipping and 
serving God far better, — that they would be doing more good both 
to their own souls and to each other^s souls, — ^that they would be 
contributing more effectually and extensively to the :S&umittatioa 
aad aatvation of the world, by spending a few Sundays in talking 
together on political subjects, by instructing each other in their 
political duties, and by uniting togetiier inlabomriag for a thorough 
political reformation, than by spending tiieir Bundiiys in 4Uj^ other 
way imaginable. However, this we do not insist upon. It is 
enough for us to have shown, that the Chartists, so long as the^ 
liold their pdHtical meetings for just and benevolent objects, and 
eondttct their meetings in a proper way, are sinning against no law 
of God, nor any i<easonat>le law of man, in holding their meetings on 
aSondi^. 

As for thons w^o wiah^to see onr rvam on the Sabbath -uBfolAed 
mere «t rla^ge, we refer ihem to a Tract entitled, ' Bow ovohs ^sax- 
MAX »> Bs Mmthf>snsD^' aad to eur wvitioga on reUgloaB sidijeets 
generally. We contend, firsts That Bvvday is not the Sakmcb : that 
SATiraDAr is the Sabbath, We contend, secondly, Tiiat neither 
Christ nor his Apostles changed the Sabbath from the setfcnih day 
to the first. We contend, thirdly. That Christ and his Apostles 
never inculcated the observance of the Sabbath. We contend, 
ibarthly, 7hat the Saft>bath Law is utterly abolished. We contend^ 
fiftbS^, That if the Sabbath Law of the Jews was still in force, it 
^oiM <&cit forbid the Chartists to hold their political meetings on 
l^ettiMBth ; m«ch less on the Sunday. We eentend, lastiy, Thitft 
'the gn«t, the aU«om|>ramising law wliifih is biavding iqran us aa 
man aftd as CAinatiaiis ia, to iove one Another, to da gooid to M 
iMi^aiMlta4o good io the Tulleateittaii^foar^ifiiigr. ThUistte 
^nr anilhe Go^l, caxssdtste i& one ksaon. 

Tours zMpeetfuUf; 

Jofosm Bauubs. 
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Whr doM not OOD put Aowii OppreMlon I 

8k^iM,Jme IM^IM: 
Rbspbcted StBy— 

We an told that God haa all p<mer 
earth and in heaven ; if he has, why does he not put d< 
oppression^ when the strong are screwing down the weak ? 
think that same power ought to interfisre on thdr behalf, w 
we see how the poor are oppressed and have not the powei 
mend it. I ihiDk that he who has the power ought to us 
for the emancipation of the poor. For you are a good nc 
and you would do it ; and God b good, and why not he do 

WnxiAM SOOTT. 
ANSWBB. 

Dear Sin,-^ 

The reason why God does not do all things 
us is, in my judgment, that he knows it is best for us to h 
something to do for ourselves. The reason that a kind Fat 
does not disable his children from doing evil is, because 
could not disable them from doing evil^ without disabling tl 
from doing ffood. He could not take away from his child 
the power of telling lies, without cutting out their tongi 
and thus depriving them of the power of telling the truth, 
could not make it impossible for them to steal, without cutt 
off their arms, and thus making it impossible for them to w^ 
for their bread. So Gon could not take away from men 
power of doing evil, without taking away from tjbem the poi 
of doing good : he could not prevent the possibility of vi 
without destroying the possibility of virtue. 

Besides, it is best for us to have the work of political s 
social reform to do ourselves. What kind of creatures shoi 
we be, if we had nothing to engage our thoughts or exerc 
our feelings ? Where would be our enjoyment of life, if 
had nothing to do for each oUier, — ^if we had no occaaion : 
the exercise of our faculties and affections ? Where would 
the happiness of woman, if her children should come into 1 
world rail-grown, and require no care or attention? I 
truth is, man is made for labour. He cannot be happy wil 
out labour. Man is made for discipline. God decides tl 
man's enjoyment shall depend upon his own activity ; up 
the exercise and development of all his spiritual and moi 
faculties : and the exercise Mid development of man's spiiiti 
and moral faculties are dependent upon the circumstances 
which man is placed, upon the difficulties with which man 



nnouMM ; npoa tlie enon^ ft&d dimes, and svffniiigs to 
vblch mankina are liable. 

God will nlwmyB do all that it is meustuy for bim to do, 
md never leave u$ more to do than it is well for ns to have to 
lo. If he refuses to destroy great evils, it is thut we may be* 
;ome the better and happier by grappling with them* If he 
-efases to sspply ns at onoe, without our labour, with plenty, 
t is beeause he knows that that would not be best for us. 
if ou may depend upon it that Grod allows no evil to exist, but 
f^hat we ourselves have the power to annihilate ; and that he 
"equiies from us no efforts for the annihilation of any evil, but 
vhat will prove, when we make them, a means of sweeter 
est, and more abundant enjoyment. 

The world is ordered well, so for as OocTs part is con- 
«med : all that is necessary is, that we diould do occr part 
^ell : our own happiness and the happiness of mankind at 
arge will then be sure. Do not fear but that men can work 
>ut their own emancipation and salvation. Do not fear but 
hat men can annihilate all the evil at present in existence, 
Jid secure all the blessinn they are capaole of enjoying. The 
Teat unchang^g laws of the universe are wise and good, and 
.11 tliat is necessary is, thai we should act in accordance 
nth them. Let us labour then, with all our might, to 
nnihilate existing evil, and to procure for ourselves aU need- 
ul good. We sluill succeed in the end. And even hy our 
Eibours we i^all increase our own strength, and promote our 
wn improvement and perfection, and thus bring ourselves 
learer to every blessing, and ;fit ourselves more folly for its 
Djoyment. 

Yours rei^etfolly, 

Joseph Barker. 

Theology and Politics ; 

OR WHY SHOULD BARKER BE ▲ POLITICIAN. 

Jtme 16, 1848. 

Bear Friend, 

I was truly sorry that we could not obtain your 
^TYices and better acquaintance, on behalf of our Sunday 
chool. But you seem to me to have enough on hand for any 
Qe man, and how you can have performed so much in so 
^ort a time, is to me amazing. But the difference of minds 
nd energies, physical and intellectual, is as great as that be- 
iveen the old luuid press, and the steam one. God never is at 

loss for instrumentd to carry on his work. The hour and 



Avnittinil VHWtfiMfi -st Urn fffowt mtmyuiik4o'd»itim mmk, 
political or theological. I do not flalter vfhm. I 4*7, I ioaow 
«i ■# MttlL •£ tiM MMiAt .4i^ frbo poKOMKHi AJbo ^nirii€qirfi»ns, 
ModbKBOMit^ ant iaeliiilas 6>r perfemnivg ^iba thMimeal 
wm^mak mayuig Gkmluu^j dgbtly vmdnabmi^ down 
vnfD tha .heart m rnKm/kf m we^ I have heen leokii^ to 
)na iff .tfaia .a kuig time. I laoew yQ« c^nid set fraternize 
wiAftha'diadpfiiie and outems of Idii* feotn t race «f Unkari- 
«D6, and i ]i0¥ier iwiahol JOA Bugfat ; beeawe I knew their 
plam flon not ade^ed te feeMBirate the wwwwi. Jkit I have 
beenloDkaig At yen io pecfocm « wea^, a ipireii week, 'wdbkh I 
JoMw thej Aeirer will aieifoin, and I hope Z ihail not be 
disappointed. But I will set coneeai f reei y«u mf imxa^ lest 
tin politiBai wbuaM sua avwigr wiih l&e ibeol«f ioal. I am not 
fidte flgiuffant ef 1iie<doie eosoieetiea hetwieen ihe two» laghtly 
Tievvd. 1 loMMT the polithad will not go lafhi, if the theolo- 

S'oai with whiehit is e<»fiectBd be wrong. Boi jreur eepeciai 
rt «ppeaiB to me io ^ Thealogf , hy which you Jcaow 1 
Mu tim mthoig hat pure .aed «iuidiilteraied ChrietiaDitjr. I Am 
•are that this gaeai pristfiiafee taaght «imI laid down hf Jesus 
Christ, if pnopedy taught and mndesstood ; If oeuoi can be 
hmaeht io see, feel, and act them oat, will rencMiate tbe 
waM, Te cany these pnacieles down into the heart of 
•oesBtjr, appaan to me to he the work for which yon are 
oaiBentiY qualified, amd ihid purpose £er which <jod has raised 
jnai up. Iknow that this is tbe opinion of many besides nay^elf, 
jttd i fie^ and pcay we may not be disi4>poiatod. Te teach 
Ouaatiaaity seems to me io be yonr great work, and wlien this 
is done, all good will follow. * We look at you and njoice : 
but we rqyoiee with trembling. We know you are announcing 
manr ^gceat and lamentable truths, such as facts will abun- 
dantly corroborate ; and 8uch4ks,on fair and equitable grounds, 
could nerer be met and ^nsaid. But you know the ticklish- 
ness of the times. The great black «pider has finished his web, 
and sitSHBoneeelsd, wak£ing JGtor the hamtes fly ; and when 



he finds that his prey is entangled in the meshes, he pounces 
on him, and the work is done. There have been tunes and sea- 
jBons when martyis were necessary, and, if necessary now, I do 
juvteee why the man wlio possesses power to carry on the work 
ef mc»Eal^ which includes pDliticaL reformation, sheald expose 
liimeelf to an immediate^ imd, pernaps, an imniDTeable barrier 
ioliis vsefulnesa. T do not say that you abet physifial force, 
yen nxomptly deny it, jand I betiere yon. I go with jou in 
aU that Is meial, ii^gsl, ajid Christian^ Bat you bave ex- 
j^nsaed yenwelf in wocds capable of an ill-conatmction both 



by igiiBrMitChftHtii^i aad fK^adicad SUtettMiw I Mti jita. 
are piqputtd £» BMurt jiden, mt I d» iMt asa wkj jxiat iMW 
yoa whftHiliA be Bade » potitieal martjirr. I am Botsenj^ taMa. 
the ate^ea yoa, lia¥e kid «i the Editor of tiK. Ckuriatiaa B^ 
fonnar. Amy af then want tik« bttckxui taking ovt o£ 
theaa. 

I tkink jas wiU take wliat I lunw aaid ia the spint » 
whidk it ia aaid ; tl^ BMamng o£ alii wliiab la, ** Da tiijFiett 
uohanii" 

Yowanaaesdy, 

(^ IZnatorMM ilMiMlir.) J-.... R . ■ 

ANSWBB. . 

Mt Dbab. Fbubkbi^ 

I ibare received wHur lemittaiuM, aad thank y<Nu 
You hmi/m no nead* to kxa that in unhuxdeBiag my mkid aa 
politieal 8al]je^% I shall forget mj duiy toother sal^ecta. Tank 
will aee^ that I shall give theology ita due, if iq^ared. Reaida^ I 
am prepastB^ the way for the ovevthxow of t&BelogiealenDnia 
exposing pd&tieal errofs^ My ipolitieaXandthedogical wxitiBigia 
have juafc ai» ehjeet^and^ in a^f jadgnMnt|.oiie tendSm^, tha iUo- 
mination aaui improvement of mankind^ and the promation of 
liberty and ngMeirasBeflBy of peace aad happineasythrong^boaiatt 
the natiOBa^ the earth. Ifuution whether I am better iited fsc 
theological disciisaiiHia thsua f&r political enesk I amy fo* aa^ 
thing I can see, equally fitted for batb» They appear tamo 
to be, ia efiect, one work. Whea I am treating <m. theoIcgjFy 
I am endeavexmng to luring men t& anderstaad thek ^tiea is 
general ; when I am treating oa pQUtioa^ I am endeavoonai* 
to unfold to men their duties ia partieolar. In oppoBing theo- 
logical folfiea, I am oideavoorii^ to free msBL^s eemmoa aa n aa 
and moanl feeiings from bewUdeiment and eBkbanasfimeat^ihaCk 
they may operate fredy, and pxempt men to the dioehairga a& 
their dafieaiaaU the rektionakips of li&. Whea I am taeatiag 
on polUoGs, I am MideavonriBg to shew men what their daijf 
to each other is, sad to p«aai oat ia tham the iniinhritpaaa 
conseqaencea of aeg^ecting it. I am seekEDg ta roaaa tha 
'lumbenng fenae of dnty in the breaata of we arifltocratia 
tyrants^ la the anda of the thoiq^tkaa aad aelfifldk middle elam 
men, and in the bteasta of the nuunea of the pe^Ia gmenll||r. 
1 am endeavouring to show heth the rkh. aad the poor^ how 
bad goiferament and fooliah laws iajare att ffhwaea : how tiiey 
militate agalaet the iatereata of the aatioa at lacgji i haw they 
cause< fiammcreial peaks : haw th^ tiuww the indaa iii— 
classes eiii of em|»loymeiiji i hem they radaoe tibeis wigB% mkm 
^-^Q prioa of fwnmaaf eaoie aeavd^ aad teuiH^ <^' ^ 
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niistiy. I am endeavouring to 6bow them how attention to 
duty on the part of all classefr, wonM promote order, and 
peace, and health, and plenty, and security, and enjoyment. 
If I exhibit the dark deeds of the Aristocrats, it is to arouse the 
masses, and enlist their aid in seeking for a thorough reforma- 
tion. It is not to inflame their passions, but to excite their 
zeal in the cause of right and liberty, and secure their co- 
operation in the cause of human improvement and universal 
welfare. In short, on whatever subject I write, the object is 
always one, namelv, to promote the improvement and happiness 
of mankind. And this, I believe, is the tendduy, as well as 
the €i>feciy of what I write. 

I agree with you, that if the great principles laid down 
by Jesus were properly understood and reduced to prac- 
tice, they would renovate the world. They are the prin- 
ciples of Jesus which I inculcate. To bring men to un- 
derstand and practise these principles is the object of all 
that I write. But the great principles which Jesus taught, 
are the principles of equity and charity, of liberty and peace. 
Those principles of equity and charity, of liberty and x>eace, 
I am endeavouring to unfold and inculcate. With these gn^eat 
principles of equity and charity I contrast the horrible atroci- 
ties of our aristocratic tyrants ; the partial and villanous laws 
they have enacted ; the deeds of robbery and murder thev 
have perpetrated ; and the oppression and cruelty which they 
still are practising. I am doing this for the purpose of en- 
lightening the minds and rousing the consciences of the Aristo- 
crats themselves, if they will read my writings ; and for the 
purpose of making such impressions on the minds of the 
masses and the middle classes, as will oblige the Aristocrats 
to consider their ways, and lead them to return to duty. I 
speak with plainness and freedom, on purpose that the Aristo- 
crats may see what effect their doings produce on a plain man's 
mind : that they may learn wHh wnat horror a thoughtful 
and disinterested man regards their character, and with ^vriiat 
hatred and loathing their deeds of cruelty and blood are con- 
templated by the masses of the people. I exhibit the dark 
character and horrible deeds of the Aristocrats to the masses, 
for the purpose of rousing the masses to seek redress, and of 
uniting them in their efforts to obtain it. 

And my conviction is, that false theology and false politics, 
are, in fact, but parts of the same great evil ; that in warring: 
with one, I am warring with both ; that in wounding one, 1 
am wounding both ; that in destroving one, I am destroying 
both. And 1 may add, that I believe I am taking ib» most 
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fieetual eofurse iawards the destroction of the Uiae ihbology 
i those lands, when I nnite with my theological laboiirs, my 
flForts to exnose political fraud and atrocity. I do not believe 
tiat I could have taken a moie efieotnal course for the de- 
traction of false theology, than the course which I am now 
ursuing. 

But even if the Uiing were otherwise, no one can say, that 
hare not done my duty with reiB^ct to false theology. No 
lan in the country has written more in opposition to prerail* 
1^ theological errors than I have done. And no man ha9 
nnted or published more tracts and books against pre- 
ailing theological errors than myself. I have published 
Lore tracts and books on theology within the last ten years, 
lan all the theological reformers in the country have done. 
may, therefore, on this ground, if on no other, be allowed to 
nploy my tongue said pen for awhile on political subjects, 
id direct my em>rts to the annihilation of political errors and 
lormities. And even if I should cease to speak and write on 
leological subjects, I prevent not others from doing so. If I 
lotild leave the field oi theological controversy, I leave it open 
\T others. 

You say that God has raised me up, you believe, to carry the^ 
reat principles of Christian truth and duty down iBto the 
sart of society. I believe he has : and to this great work 
devote myseu, and to this great work I purpose to devote 
lyself as lon^ as I live. Thb is my one great object, to 
diibit the principles of Christian truth and duty, and to 
nploy them in enlightening and elevating, in pumying and 
lessing the whole of my fellow men. I am labouring for this 
»ject m my political writings, as well as in my theological 
les. I am labouring for this object in alll say, and in all I 

0. 

You say that to teach Christianity seems to you to be mv 
reat fort. I answer. So it seems to me : but, as I have said, 
consider myself to be teaching Christianity as truly when I 
n exposing the vices of partial and selfish legislation, and ex- 
Lbiting the mischievous efiects of such legislation on society, 
) when I am esposiDg the follies and absurdities of orthodox 
leology, and exhibiting their mischievous effects on individualr 
linds, and on public morals. As I have said, I regard my 
>litical and my theological labours as different parts of one 
reat work ; the annihilation of error and iniquity,4he estab- 
shment of truth and. righteousness, and the promotion of 
nrity and peace and joy among all the nations of the earth. 

I agree with you as to the ticklishness of the times. I amr 



hsAMMi wfUmB of «MtocrMj>v ^^ fiMflbed ite ndi^ ani is 
wa4ffamy te to YictaiR. Andi I lotovv te^ tiisfc I nay bt one^ 
oftiifiMTitttkmL IkiMw^ldlli ii»tt«hiikIMd]iir&»«rtks^ 
5Bdm}raMi(ilasddcime8tiuKiABaiBE8^^ of tinir us- 

merciful monster. I am aware that I may be dn^gped into 
its de]i% atti donet to te^ ii^ dftenii peryaiy aad li^al 
viQaiLjr ai aa^ nKtaeBft. I am mmn, tbafe I bm^ br dngged 
&MS my peace&^aiid my hmppf hooae^ aad frma aU tlfee &ar 
del^lfttff tiUBt mdce tfaaVliM and jogrof aaaid Iife^ Una bonr, 
and lodgsdia a> dnagpait wUkMoiH^ and! t c t ated as a tlaef or 
mvsdevn^ andy after mdksand m^ntha of nttmionted snfifermg, 
be aanvi^ed b^ iKr|«nd jnneSy and saatOMed by faetious and 
unmineifittd jadge% to fiaei^ lo^riaoaaMBt, transpoxtation, 
or danth. I knair aU tkia, bat wliat am I ta d&l SfaaU I 
vklate my eaaacbiMa? Sftall I waor agaii&rt my sense of right? 
Shftll I murderthe life of Ged m my smeL? Shall £ stiile 
the straggiuig fedin^ of humanity wEMs ms, and teoei my 
soul to> be sikni? ShaU I wttaeBB oppsesalaa and crndty 
wititoit uttermg-a nbnkal SbaJk 1 see men plnadered and 
tortured, and not reprove the plunderers ? Shall I sea my 
neighbaora dyh^ of Btoir?«tM«, and ast Mft «|i my voice 
agmnab tha men ihait uestarffiag them % Shall I^tdflsve my- 
self from fine and impnaonment^ from tiansportatiooior death, 
doom) my poov soul ta the tocmants of gnilty t<rtiM honrible 
canckniffiMss CKf unfaitfafainasatv God, ter trutli^ mA to human- 
iiyl Imposnb&t if the altranstlv^ ba, tbail mctst cither 
die or da violence ter my eonaBieBMC^^Hdiat I mast either die 
or betiay tixe interosts of tratfa and of himiainty,-— if tim aker- 
aatm be, thai I masidther &Hx»r tinr atrae^fcies of acorariato- 
cnutic; iyniats topasB uBorabniBdy or eiae beemner tise yictim of 
thehr rage and viilany, I must become their yictim. I court 
Hot perseciitiion* I tiskric not lightly <»f tfaebleflBh^sod engoy- 
menta of fijfe* H any ma» o» eaarth afipreciatea Ithe pleMres 
0f domeslie: lave^ audi anelal mtsrODiiase^ and homoiiKsble 
frifizidshipy itia L H theae be a man om earth that enjoys 
tboaa pfeaaaxaa amk advmttages^ itmmg*seil» Bat, hig^bly as 
I affnreeiato thow pleasmcs^ ymO^y as i idirii fakose enjoy- 
nmflEtB^ 1 am oibi^ed t9 n^ them> iSar ths sake^ of trotia and 
iRmttast welfara;^ i am obliged in eeaseieatte to liafc thea^ or 
boeome tlw guUtkatand nsart' wiatdhedof any faa&. 

Yon sf^ &0ia.faa3e been timea msd ummum when anBrtyrs 
^■em BeaaMaryy tnt yaa s«am ta^ mHamakm that Ifteze iaaa^ne* 
ceaaH^faaniur^^ a^tilff]neanirti timer IdiifcrfteBa yaawt 
thja poiartiw I beiierelMt wsm^vt $p» tftoyy aagWHafy'; and 



zafiiiiB!^ iMfte in <}tmreb,*«r State. I Abo Jbelieve thsA the 
iMCtsrr dykil m^ *l«i^#» «9d ut^UaiU^y bxuig wm>xil itself , 
Bflifiiier «r latter* rawnrthtqg -ef ihe mkUKtgprB late. TSoe psesent 
limeB do ffygnAw^fr le^um 4ha soartyjr ti^ixU^ and none l>«t 
Kpmxtfx sfkiia can ctfootnally gsaf9>Ie iptlx eaBiatiog eTilcy or 
BaaiMlato fwnSMBg aliftftee. Tl&einen &at will xun no mksy 
-viU :gBia ao viotoriea. Xlie men ihat will mtdanffcr noihij^» 
mLlACOMBp&A notiung. Tb« men tiiat wait fbr conyenxent 
jMAaoni In wliicb ito labour f oar zeli^xiny will never effect anj re« 
Jovm lof moiaeaL To he snooessfal, men mnat Ibe daii^g. To ^ 
be««ooe8sfa3, nan muit fixibeir^eye on the good to be accom- 
plidsed, and im ibe Hieane U) be ero^lojed for its Acoom- 
plJiJMnenty and lofgU all<else. In <M^ber word% the men that 
i^cxM 0¥««t]tfiyw {kieyailiog erFors, and annibilate pieyaOii^ 
cariky most «peak As triu& without eompromue ; muat be 
Insiitti in aamm aad «at <of Beaatm .; most come to dose 
quarters with the enemy, and grapple ^oth hiai mafnfnlljr^ 
fyj^out n^ortf to dasgera. 

Yon say thai if BMoit^ aw neoasBary now^ jrou do not see 
-whf the man iwho desues to oarry on the work, of mora],. 
^whisit ineludfls ipolitiefld JodaaEHy shonid exfiiose himself to aa 
immediate and perhaps iouBoyeabfe bcurrier to his nsef«lasss» 
I answer, in the first place, .that it is Aot left to a man's choice 
w^faather he will repose baaself to zoartyidomor not. if a 
man £m1s it hisibi^^ ^ pursue a certain ooHrse, he must pixr-* 
sua it, w^thflir mavtyrdoiVL he in bis way or n«t. If a man 
feds 'bomid in oonsctanee .to pucaue •& certain coarse, be muiC 
pursue tt, without n^pard to ooKSiBiitWNisas. /ieel bound to 
iifaak wd^ &eedoiOL£rad piainBfisa on the wickedness of our 
Iiegialalon^ said on 1^ nrxoi^ of the People. I feel myaelf 
htmmd m oenseienoe te do what I .caai towards effecting a 
thmong^ politicai leformatioiu M Ic«imot do this wlthoiot in- 
-ouniiBg poHtiml ^rseouiaoi^ I vmB^ inaar it» and bear it as I 
magr. I hayemo aikeistfyti^A in^oeh a «as% but fersacotion or 
ctesnslxuin. 

l«n .say that mmioI imdudes polMotd zetemaiioB. I «grse 
'With you ; and I ine^ «dd, thiM; yoUtioal r^torsBation is iisdlf a 
bxaDch of monal se&rmaiien^ 4md tibuKt rmmtX refooaatien is 
• oftmfiiBte 'withaat it. MorsJi ref ovinaUou mesna the jefor- 
L of all attend Maeraie ; and the 0e£QV9aati(m ef aUmen'^ 
iaehidai tfaa i»fieTnafM»tk» «of the BMirak of iwicked 



g o aPJBmltti ; of Imransikal aai fihindexiiig Aristoccots. jlVnd I! 
un^ fnTt^nr^uU^ that . politiega i^iCeiaaatMU does, in iad^ ia^ 
elude moral reformation. The. iHieWiaaitinn -wbMh Xseek '"^ 



thevefonnationoftbe AH»0rfi^a8i»«Ua8Of tlieg«^^ I 
seek the x«fonnati<m of the governed, as a metuu of the lefor* 
mation of the soTemon. I seek the snformatioii of goveriKHrs, 
tfarotigh the ilmmmation and reformation of the masses. Aitd 
I seek the reformation of the governed throng^ the iUum- 
nation and reformation of the ffovemors. The two are one, 
and each includes the other. I cannot distisffuiah betwem 
moral and political, any more than I can distinguiBh be- 
tween moral and religious. Political and moral, and moral 
and theological subjects, all run into each other. Moral and 
xeligious subjects are one. Moral and nolitieal subjects aie 
one. That which is moral may not always be political; 
but that which is political is always mom. And a man 
must speak and write on all subjects of interest and impor- 
tance, at such times and in such wavs as shall seem to him to 
be best, as shall apnear to him to be most favourable to the 
ultimate accomphsnment of his object, without regard to 
unreal distinctions. 

You say. If martjrs be necessary, why should / be one of 
them ? I answer, if martvrs be necessary, why should I net 
be one of them ? If / ought not to be a martyr, who should? 
If you point to my friends, my family, and my prospects in 
life, I ask, who is there that has not friends, and famuy con- 
nections, and interesting prospects? 

You speak as if the man who exposes himself to prosecution, 
fines, and Imprisonment, places an immovable barrier in the 
way of his usefulness. Whereas I see no reason why a man 
ma^ not be as useful in prison as out of prison, though in a 
difi^rent way. I see no reason why a man may not cany for- 
ward the work of instructing and reforming his feUow-men, 
whatever his lot. He may not be able to give them his cus- 
tomary lesions in speeches or writings ; but his submission 
to imprisonment, for the sake of truth and duty, is ^sdf a 
lesson ; is itself a means of reformation. Many people belieye 
that Jesus did more for the reformation of mankind by snb- 
mitting to death in the cause, than he could ever have done 
by timidly shrinking from deatii, if he had lived a hundred 
years. It is neither this nor that psurticuliur mode of labouring 
that efiects reform, but fidblitt to prxncipi.e. It is the 
love of truth, the love of man, the zeal for right which a man 
exhibits, that efiects tiie good, that enlightens and arouses 
mankind, and overthrows error and sin. As I have said, I hare 
no desire for persecution or naartyrdom ; but I am far from 
thinking that fines, imprisonment, transportation or death 
would destroy my usefulness. 
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You say 70a go with me in all that is nojul^ and lwhai^ 
and Chiostian. Bat why use the word i^vaAii? Do you 
mean to say, that whenever the law commands you^ you will 
neglect your duty? Do you really mean, that you will violate 
your consciencey deny the tmth, and wrong your neighbours^ 
whenever the law requires you ? Do you mean to say, that 
you take the laws of man as the rule of your conduct, and 
that you think it unwise or improper to go against them, 
unless you can do so with safety f If so, I difier from you 
infinitely. Man's laws are nothing to me, except so far aa 
they agree with the eternal and unchanging law of God ; 
the law of truth and equity ; the law of righteousness and 
love. If the laws of man forbid me to do my duty, I trample 
upon them with scorn. If they command me to do wrong, I 
transgress them without heutation or remorse. I never ask,, 
What is LEGAL ? or. What is illegal 1 I simply ask. What 
is BIGHT ? and, What is wrong % When I see a thing to be 
right, I do it ; though a hundred laws forbid it. When I see 
a thing to be wrong, I denounce it ; though a hundred laws 
eemmand it. Laws are with me inanities, if they enjoin what 
is evil, or forbid what is good ; and instead of ob^ng them, 
I make it my business to denounce them and seek their abo- 
lition. 

You say I have expressed myself in words capable of an 
ill-construction, both bv ignorant Chartists and prejudiced 
statesmen. I answer. That may be. Is it possible for a man 
to express himself in words that shall Aof be capable of an 
ill-construction by ignorant and prejudiced men % Was there 
ever a Reformer since the world began, that did not express 
himself in words that were capable of an ill-construction? 
Was there ever a Reformer that expressed himself in words 
that had not an ill-construction put upon them ? If men seek 
a pretence for reviling or persecuting a Reformer, they will 
always find one. The better and truer his words, the more 
easily will they be able to put an ill or an obnoxious construc- 
tion upon them. The man who takes care so to speak and write, 
that no one ean put an ill-construction upon his words, will 
never speak or write to much purpose. The man who is anxious 
to avoid transgressmg the laws of oppressors, will never annihi- 
late oppression. The man who seeks to annihilate error and 
yrrong,(must utter words of truth and righteousness without re- 
gard to consequences. His soul must relieve itself without 
constraint, ms utterances must all be oracles. His writings 
and speeches must be the unmixed light of truth ; the un- 
adulterated effusions of a holy souL 



Ute fBBwloin- yoit hivw uMt; affd ^on m&, 1 tevrt^ teke'BV 

¥ois any tli» mmntag oi ali^ ttot 2p(m« havt sHift isHtifly **!!• 
ih^fsttif ]]ovharal;^ T]i0mesiii]]a»(if*8lltiiatiliasR9«B^i9t^ 
^ I)«'}Ma» datur r d<p it iiuthfb%r ; do^ it alwi^rs^: mi: i— i m 
ask wlui£ wiii come of ib.*- And I vu^ mi^ tilat tl«iife.iiniE 
dcmm hifflselfl nmt Aami^ ^nto* ^late» fats coDstSaiaR lai 
th&t mail takov tiis sncest wary Iter flBCiifehisra«railies1r «M# wia ii3iy 
wbo-maiaea itfhiB'oiii^F attidif Mnb eiidfta<Boar tii»&&oi)r andt 4t 
GhuiVwiil ; lb vndttrntaad and diadhairga* liar «brty;. Hbu^ do 
yourself hima^ SBdeoi, vB yw ne(gffeBfr. ymtat ilai;y: ;. andir yos 
efieetattlly aeenve youis^ finm Banow ^saaam, it -ytm. speak 
and act is all! t^gs bi' obedisnce to- jcqb» taamaiaaaat ; ia 
obedienorto th^moB^of @od^ 

Yooi^B' wyr iflbotwnatri^iV 



Political Xefiarana^ and Brangellcal 
IbesfiMriimra. 

Mt ix£ar Friend, 

i fi»ii0> yo« wHi ennniff meiinr di'n|pyrng 
yoaaliiSBJOFirwo^ BBmagillrs IbnytiMP^lad-atilmiMi ty.ag 
y<9uv th»6 1 might be refreaheda^lilide TntibyonrcoiDpaii^^l 
talte'liiiB eppertmutf of kmtni§ yair Ixr comeioniiirtD nogf feioaflB 



dUToig^ l£e (fiseissBieiiv- and ats^ aft ngiri^ I iMpi^ if Iklnn 
tile itteasove of semn|p ^pai art: juy iioiiie^ i daH^ ^mA yon-thv 
aanne tsied EpEBOgeliiQal RafuiUMW i , aad nl^ at naia polHMnk 
1ft iff my sincegg pr a y w tih t fc yo«u may «it.l» eariawk jiay Jj mb 
t3)le^ tTixt& and nmoffici^ of te Gdiiiwi «f Ckdet;. 

1 hope yanradf and? iDualy? am alt mriL I fielfaofiimt 
liiait y(»u wiUi nofi. deny lajf hooMe Imi^ simne iariMuB. 
¥ois atk^ be* wek«nnef to tibnbaataQcoanDadiildo&I cair giv«t 
YiMDruomSeiBiid^ 
JPmkWi 

Mf vsab i^raufs^ 



I aiMild bavvaaoBpted yaw ]da4» iim- 
I ; birfr I auBOt.^ My tHOffivMilf cngiifai. 



tadoa to speBHl<4i lb«r 

aaoMlhavQd«ii«flR»;birfrl«un8t.^ My tHDffivliittf cngiifai. 

lUtttAisiii^y and ^ivaitki^andl«ttBBlieB»to.l»aBn^ 

'a siii^. dky fin racraaifoi.. 

W^Eat your o|>iaion would br of ■M,.i0y«B 1 



msi^jl»i^ffmim%, » lame ma jSvno^aLiQal J[le£Qoin«r m I ev6r 



tiomty «0 ftnie jind nood ; as worthy of Gft^, loid in luunBonigr 
iKJdbh snail's lUiliiEe ^ aad J on 4v^^ 
ABGil ipUAtiflB. l^aJUus^ but <ifae fow^ralieiiee of juaiifie ajod 
^tentli, fsosyigr aod fchaxit^, lev^sanoe and condenge awoog 
yrtiMfclcin^ iMiifSfxiae thjBjwQcq^nty ^naiioB^jfeod the ^^^f^^ 
3ieiB<of rthe mm3d» But I timk yion err iin .fg^i^dqig«8 if An 
^y AKioa^fiiiL fiBiMMBft .Mid a mmuKmsuasoiim wMe eppMti 
ip ^aush iirthfiir. lihuaik y«a<€grin *iiwit ihe amMMnian a'<n<>ag 
jnDlitifiiasL. Tbe«spieBBi«n.e4iiveyBi;heidiatlwtyimth^^ 
Subtle mudtor to be a .pdUtkuKa. Ko«r in .ii^ judgmont^ a 
:ao€s» jpnif^irafiTAy ik ta gtaai «id J99x>vtixy -ohamfitec. A >tRie^ «ii 
enligbten^ and^il^uine |»dliiioian».a(iid an -ilmngelical ibe- 
fsixmss^ aare one and tbe aauK* Aime, an ^nlgbienod, and a 
^reaaukte fMU^»ciaii« aeeke ^ joaodify g&nttisunflni And lawB,iUi4 
Ixring idifimiiXbovhaicniooy ^witik .ib» 'pdoue^es of difiunal tvntk 
A&d umveraal^dqiuty. Me saefes the oines^owAif aUoarvirat 
jpoeUitislionii, ^berabeJItion of all wickfid iawd^fliid itib^eceakabliaEL-^ 
aBossA ef fnaadttna «nd xigljteoBfinciHB, iif pease ^asd pmoperity, 
AZQCB^ aH t&e aMbioB^ tof ifche leai^. Be {baibos ^aov «nd seeks 
Ao bsing itio anteiesmal jEotd nsii^iiegffial end. fie hakes ahMFO^, 
4uaid toils far d(tis afadiHlan« Me kms mankkid, and wishes to 
^ee :a}l »uaa fueaee&il {and cturUtew, <€aikiii^ktenad and liee. ;£[ft 
meksiie«aHe.«iU tnatifiiiii, .«nd ^ hlmsidaJliLfwoides^^iaQake 
4he eaKibhtcnie ^nnt .^id hafipfr d9w]Jing<^hkoe9 And ^ vaarkuB 
tribas of snen toaae h«fni|r lamUy^ fib jmsks (&e juMmnqpikdk-- 
sneutiaf tteseigveat; floid^nnsns^teagfls j)]r Hie ley^afienant 
iiM9ak»ldo« ef tmlii, ]^ <&e exaosiixe and Tslnlttbion \eif enroi^ 
And by J&e^iuu^tng'of dyi toie itoifflBinyeaeelal, ^^jManiPy aaoui 
oanioitted efforts : jand mimi «an nn E^angelieal Jief onner da 
saeie^ Whafc cansan £i»ngelksal &£onttfir de jnoape» than mr 
deavonr to make men wise, and good, and happy ? Wha& 'fla& 
an £rju^(eH(«al.fiefamier d» mxae^ than by i»beimaDil<istotIon 
oi the Is'iKlhy l>y ^iheineujifiatian lof gieat tnazal |n»noi|ftk«» «n- 
.deavamr io tuM^^mine ^e ladies .of joerm^oany the instil 
4aiitiittis af Aelfiahnesa, thecenafcams pf off>reBslonjEatd;flia^»i|r,.«Bd 
to seek ti»e wmvarsal jeiteWaiBauaab af peace and plenty^ icf 
imiilk find jrightnonmyiiygf teedom and ^, «ad loye and een- 
ftdeme^l 4tflJ4rafl^fl»lBelaRnerihe■^«aidA/ir^ 
.aee cKie^aid4he aane. 

Yjw iiranM jfiad ne» if I fwepre iii»'««ii»«Bd irtay 
^hJile, Hie saa»^n^:naiSESBBiiBsuiStia8^«a awi^w dEonidf&e ; 
bat im asuwacl JessiimpinrtnaitfagUaiijars yon would find me ^ii"^- 
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iereat. Yon would find me diUferent in reference to several of my 
religious notions. Yon would find me dififerent witii respect to 
my views of Church government, and Church organization. 
You would find me dinerent with respect to my views of the 
foundations of Christianity, the test and standard of truth and 
goodness, and with regard to many opinions on theology and 
human duty. You would find me dinerent with respect to my 
views on political matters. Formerly I thought it wrong for 
a Christian to meddle in political matters. Formerly I thought 
it the duty of Christians to unite themselves together in 
churches, to shut themselves out from the world, to constitute 
themselves a little exclusive world, in the midst of a great and 
general world, and to confine their labours to the government of 
their little kingdom, and to the increase of the numbers of its 
subjects. I now think dififerently. I have no faith in church 
organization. I believe it my duty to be a man ; to live and 
move in the world at large ; to battle with evil wherever I see 
it, and to aim at the annihilation of all corrupt institutions, 
and at the establishment of all good, and generous, and useful 
institutions in their places. In a word, I believe that the work 
of a true Christian, like the work of Jesus himself, consists 
not in forming churches, or in attending public worship, or in 
believing or maintaining creeds, or in snutting one's self up 
from the world ; but in loving God and loving man ; in labour- 
ing to please Grod by benefitting man ; in seeking after truth, 
and labouring to spread it abroad amongst his fellows ; in seek- 
ing to detect error, and, by exposing it, destroy its power ; in 
endeavouring to cultivate and develope the great principles of 
humanity in all his fellow-creatures ; in setting an example 
of truthfulness, of purity, of temperance, of charity, of peace, 
and of courage, before all men, and endeavouring to bring all 
men, and all laws, and all institutions, and all governments, 
into perfect harmony with the nature and the interests of 
mankind. 

lam glad I never formed a sect I am glad too, that after 
my separation from the New Connexion, I nerer joined a sect. 
I am glad 1 never accepted a situation as a pastor, or a priest, 
over any congregation, or in connection with any denomina- 
tion. I am glad I have no connection with any sectarian oiga- 
nization at the present time. I am glad that I am not answer- 
able for the conduct of any sect or priesthood, and that no 
sect or priesthood is answerable for me. I am glad to feel my- 
self a MAN, and no moee than a man. Perfect humanity is 
everjr thing with me. All that is good or great, all that is 
glorious or divine in Christianity, is summed up, is indaded. 



being a tra«. a good, a genuine, a fiutfaftil man. I beUere 
am more in hannony with religion, more in harmony with 
ath, more in harmony with the great easential principles of 
e Gospel, more in harmony with €rod, more in harmony 
Ith myself, more in harmony with the uniyerse, more in hav- 
ony with the interests of all living things, in my preunC 
ite, than I ever was at any former period of my life. Bat 
tiether ycu would think me so or not, I cannot tell. And the 
dnions of others with respect to my character, become daily 
less and less importance in my estimation. I never prised 
iendship more, yet I never felt less troubled at the loss 
friends. I never enjoyed so much delight in people's love 
id sympathy, and yet I never felt less disposed to put myself 
out, or to violate conscience, to secure them. 
But I must come to a close. All I wish from you is, that 
u would labour to know what is right and good for yourself, 
d honestly and faithfully do it, — ^that you would fix it as the 
Bat object of your life, to do the greatest amount of good in 
ur power to your fellow-creatures, and set to work to do it 
th your whole soul. God bless you. Amen. 

Yours very Afiectionately, 

Joseph Barker. 



Prophetical Department. 

Events of such interest have crowded upon us of late, that 
i have had no heart to prophesy. The present is so exciting, 
to render it neither pleasant nor necessary to direct muck 
;ention to the future. We have therefore given up the pro- 
etic department for a while. At the same time, the future 
ist not be n^lected. We cannot do justice to the present, 
less we view it in its relation to the future. We cannot af^ 
relate an event, without considering its influence on tne 
les to come. The present and the future are connected, and 
>uld be viewed and pondered tc^pether. The present is the 
rent of the future.. The present should therefore be attended 
for the purpose of influencing the future ; and the future 
)uld be thought upon for the purpose of inducing us to do 
r duty to the present. The present and the future are parts 
one great whole, and the neglect of one, is the neglect of 
th. 

r wish to influence the future. I wish to make the future 
ight and glorious. . I wish to make the future full of great 
;nts, rich in noble men, fruitful in generous deeds. X wish 
make the future peaceful and joyous, enlightened and vir- 



aoi ; i mfu B mv mm^ im mattme^ imporeoa^il m axis ; 
hn^fmiffmkmi an naBnera ; trnpeefvamBaA m ^e^rerasaeiii and 
Jaws; improveiBeiit itt loD^wledge «od wto»; iii»mw(ieDt 
jniBftde Md acrieukiixe ; ifinpravenieBft^ body ana ia a»iil ; 
kofmjnmtwt d£ erery 4iiKidpfUon ; iaipmff^ncffit ia«f«x|r &&- 
tien ; im^TOffemeBi wifiiMii linui er end. 

Aad how ahAU I jnaka it ibiia? Bjr .^iiig; 9fty<<Uity to the 
cBfiieat. Hie ^proaeat is the iieM la wMeh the .saeda «l the 
.Muae «De aowm ; and anch as «Te 4^ aaede» wUl the haryest 
^ The pieaent ia the paiieot af the f uivxe ; aad Math as is 
the paaeni, will iha offspnos be. E behof^ea tis ihea to laake 
iha ]Mreaent aegoodaa paaailMe, if we wiahthefutaia to Iwgood. 
It Ijiehoyes us to aov pi&d seed, and aow it pkaleoaalj, if we 
wirii the i^tuM to be a plenteous harvaat <^ blesatiiga, 

ftwr y ^good deed dotte to daj, psadaeea two good ideeds to- 
jaaxnow* Erery kaaon laught to the pfeeoit, is a doisea good 
jkaBana to the f ataw. Truth aad bene&eenee laaljU^jr iade£- 
aitely. Tkej oot aidjr hiii^ fotiia hmadtsad-lcddy bat a hun- 
dred times a huadaed-foid. The ^nxluoe ita^ beoovMS seed. 
Each gcata of the baadt^ady beoames the germ of another hun- 
djoad : rat cwvay grain of that other hundred becomes the 
^erm of a hundred more : aad thus it goes on for ever. A 
little reform to day^ produces a greater re&rm to-morrow. 
The reform of a city to day, becomes Ihe reform of a nation 
to-4BEUH]»w ; and the refiorm of a a«tioa to-morrow, beecmes the 
jsfona «f a ContifleBt tiw day after. Let ua do ear vimost 
Am wiuie the preaent €ndarea, tfaat we may cvBta&mte as 
mvfA. ae paaaibie to the pe rfectka and glonr of the fotme. Let 
iM^eil the truth, tint it may spread aad all the eaitk: let u£ 
Jabearto veform aad perfect all Itangs, that Ihe ^taae may 
be &fl of beanty, full of gloary, and fali of joy. 

No truth, onee told, caa -ever die. Ka deed of bnre or bles- 
MBg^saa be last All eAarta^br 4ha inxaovciaent aad •salTatioa 
«f oar taee wiU. he stLDeaaafid. <Seod Jiinea aad giows for erer. 
The torath asfed'Cterityaf to-^ajr, eiml bathe Mgbt aad Ues- 
•edxRBs of all aueoeedli^ geaeEataaiM. 



SONG FOR THE TmENFRAN(2|nSEa>. 

JM ms be -ram i 

Oar fsanaa ta hoijr aad our paifase puie i 

Let aa be Bare 
Xhe aaaaaa a^ 4ihaMe hide aot ^nraJflOL fom fievi - 



Lrt tu be TRux ! 

Oar h(^ csa not cMKiit to diawbdU «feoMhi ; 

Oar strong- will aMcfcr 
None bat clean ftMMi<li oar rigtifl ew M i wi»k to dou 

Let us be trub ! 

In thought, wordy d^se^, ereii as oar ttame is p«xe; 

And 80 endure 
Firm to the end, i/idiftteveF fiite easoe ! 

Let as be wise ! 

Nor sort with poficies of present wimg^ 

Which serve none long : 
We hare no leisure ft>r expe^Knces. 

Let UA be vise 1 

Nor mate with men unworth j of oar cause. 

Nor wia applause 
Of fools bj being their accompEces ! 

Let ue be wisb! 

Prudent as trathfid : our daUmaaai course 

Shall hold such force. 
Nor tiBie nor chance shall bar US' fT9nt tor prize f 

Let UK be be bbatil ! 

Wha6ussi»ffi«chl wehftveaagpnuadtoflpiie:. 

FMneh net ^^ but dare .* 
Outstep slow Tkne sudaeioualy, aad hAve f 

Let us be brate ! 

BoUy Bot fool-luurdj ; bravely seU-contioll'd, 

T6 strike or hold ;. 
To advance, or bide — however tiie headstroi^ rave 

Let ua be brave ! 

The true man &lters never : come what maj. 

He treads alway 
The sanM strai^t path tawar^ hia haro-grave. 

Let U8 have fatth f 

Faith, which is patience, when Time lags behind : 

The healthful mind 
Works calmlj in the certunty of faHh. 

Let us have fajvjbl ! 

Paith, whieh o^esbis^gieft gidifo of wide d is a aUa i ; 

Which can overmaster 
Most desperate odids ; wMc6 d^ovfli aU it satth; 



Let us hold faith ! 

Eren in oar own attempt^ oux wt'ry'9 pledge: 

The mighty wedge 
That rives the toughest obstaele is £aith« 

Let us WORK ON ! 

Truly and wisely ; ever persevere : 

Nor faint, nor fear : 
True, prudent industiy hath ever won. 

Let us wo&K ON ! 

Work bravely ; prove our faithfulness by deeds I 

Sow wide the seeds 
Of toil, if we would reap ! Let us work on ! 

Let us WORK ON I 

Work through all barrenness, nor count the cost : 

No TOIL 18 LOST ; 

Work prophesieth triumph : on ! still on ! 

From ike Beammer. 

THB PEOPL E, 

FIVE NUMBBflS OF THB PEOPLE ABB NOW OUT. 



No. 1 containB,— ' 2r^ People; The People's Politijcal Creed: 
Narrow Limits of. the Kepreeentaiion; JohnlCitchel; The Govern- 
ment and the Iri^ Confederates; Perseeution ; Sedition; Natural J 
Bights; Maxims; The Unitarians and Chartism; The Law of EngJ 
land on the Subject of Armed Opposition to Oovemment ; Wha4| 
might be doner 

No. 2 contains,— 'To the Queen; The Bstablished Churdi ; 
execrable Extrayagance and Hypocrisy of the Whigs ; Aristocraticj 
Maxims ; Letter to Lord John Bussell, on the Conviction and Trans 
portation of John Mitchel; Vhe Unitarians and Chartism ;' &c., &c^ 

No. 8 contains, — 'Hex^ditary Legislation; Letters; Emigration jl 
Hugh Stowell- and his wonderfiil new Tract; The Whigs, and theij 
Leader, Lord John; The Unitarian Newspaper and J. Barker; Wha 
i^ould the Chartists do in reference to other BeformersT* &c., &c 

No. 4 contains, — ' Hereditary Legislatkxa:,^/iePeog^e; AHinfj 
Poetiy ; Q%e Unitarians and Chartism; TheLandf; To Corzespon 
dents.' ^ 

No. 5 contains,— ' Why ciuuK>t People get Work!— A Conrci 
sation between a Father and his Child ; The Land ; The Coet <| 
Liberty and Tyranny; Hereditary Legislation; Another HiRlinl 
Priest of the Tyrants ; l%e Newspaper Editors i ftc., &c. 

woBXLiT muR La»s : raisTBn ajtp sold bt josiph »||iBi- 



THE 

ilFOEMER'S COMPANION 

TO THB 



ALMANACS. 



o. lO. AUGUST, Price Id. 

[E DOIKGS OF MAGISTBATES AND ABISTOCEATS, 

hile at Keighley on Sunday last, July 16, I was told 
a number of p^ipns, chiefly people who were out of 
:, were lately' dragged before certain magistrates in that 
^bourhood. charged with gathering bilberries on the 
rs ; on a part of the moors, as I was informed, not ' 
m to be held as private property. The magistrates fined 
>oor creatures, and made them pay nine shillings each^ 
) to prison. 

ow, Mr. 0, I have stated these, facts ; must I give no 
ment upon them ? Must I abstain from all expression 
eling with respect to the cohduct of these magistrates ; 
rom all expression of sympathy with the poor afflicted' 
tures whom they have injured ? You say, * I should 
) the facts, and leave my readers to form their judgments.' 
11 do so ; but i will also tell my readers what judgment 
Lve formed : what feelings the horrible story has awakened 
lin me. The judgment then that T have formed of these . 
istrates is, that they are a set of thieves and tyrants : 
they deserve to be transported a thousand times worse 
1 any poj^r, common thief, now undergoing his trial at 
York asi^zes. And J must also add, that the men who 
witness- such proceedings on the part of magistrates, and 
rebuke and denounce them, are lacking, in my judgment, 
ome of the most important elements of huo^anity . What ! 
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e the poor to be first deprived of labour, then dragged be 
re the ma^stratee and fined for gathering wild fruit on th 
^enclosed and uncultivated moorlands ? There is no end t 
agisterial and aristocratical iniquity. I long most devoatl 
T the day, when the people of this country shall take thei 
&ifft into th«r own hands, and deal with the tyrants, wh^ 
ler little or great, not as they deMereCy but in sucli a wa^^ 
I may free this country Iran the disgrace and corse o 
leir inhuman meddling. 

I have received a furlkei eonmsincation, to the effect 
^t a Gentlenuaty living at a place called Kh-klees, not fai 
dm Httddersfield, met with a number of poor creaturef, 
ho had been gathering wikl firoft on or near an estat.' 
hich he calls his own, and took the poor creatures cans, 
id emptied the fruit, which they had spent nearly a day ii I 
tthering, vpon the ground ; and sent the poor injured ari 
rrrowful creatures away to th^ homes, empty-handed antil 

tears, pursuing them with insults and threats. 
Here are the facts, Mr. O., — shall I give no judgmen' 
}on them 7 It would kill me to deny me the liberty of ex- 
iessing my judgment on such matters. I say then, that the 
ntleman at Kirklees, near Huddersfield, is futf agwitlemar. 
e has not the virtue or humanity of a New Zealand 
nnibal, or a South Australian savage. The barbarians of 
frica would be shocked at his conduct, Thelsdbled monsters 
false orthodoxy could not act with greater cruelty or inhu- 
anity. It is tisse such men were taught a lesson or two. 

is time they were taught to whom the land, whieh they 

II their own, and which infamous laws encourage them to 
gard as their own, belongs. It is time they were taught, 
at the land which they have monopolized » not their'f, 
it the People's. It is time they were made to pay the 
3ople a rent for their lands ; and I hope the day is near 
hen this will be done. 

Another correspondent informs me, that they are putting 
) boards on the moorlands round Shefiield,. warning the 
!ople, that if they venture to trespass on them, or to gather 
lid fruit on them, they will be proseeuted to the utmost 
;our of the law. 
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leant fi<ym oilier comiminications, thai the Am tocratt in 
te parts of Uie country, are disputing the People's right of 
i over the moorland^ even in cases where the ro^ds have 
n used without question from time immemorial; Among 
se parties is the Duke of Athol, in Scotland, who has 
ised to certain tourists, and to a professor of geology 
i hb pupils, the liberty of walking through ' Olen Tilt.* 
ree public-spirited gentlemen, one an inhabitant of Edin- 
gh, the second of Perth, and the third of Aberdeen, have 
aght the case into the courts of law in EdinbuTgh, for 
1. The monster Duke contends that 'the road referred to, 
I road for shepherds, and people dwdiling in the neigh* 
irhood only, and that even tfieir right to use it is de^nd- 
on their ^food candud, or on his Duke$hip^8 jileasvre, I 
dly dare hope that the public-^irited friends who have 
en the matter in hand, will succeed in preventing the 
ike from robbing the people of their right. I deyoutly 
>h they may : but, alas ! the law is Duke-made law ; ihb 
rs are the enactments of the monster tyrants themselves, 
i are accommodated, as hx as laws can be, to their 
righteous interests and inhuman claims. The proper 
re for the whole of this system of aristocratic encroach- 
Mii on public right, is the annihilation of the Aristocracy ; 
s transfer of aU taxes to the land ; the resumption by the 
ople, through their representatives, of all title to the land, 
d the abolition of all existing laws both with respect to 
id and with respect to trespass, and the enactment of an 
tirely new code of laws, based on the principles of common 
nse, common right, and common humanity. 
I learn that in other parts of the country the Aristocrats 
e taking in certain common lands, which have heretofore 
en the property of the public. The poor in the neighbour- 
>od of those common lands, are thus deprived c^f the privi- 
ge of summering a cow, an ass, or a little poultry, upon the 
ouad, and denied all compensation. Shall I not give thia 

5ed also a name, my friend O 1 Must I not be 

lowed to pronounce my judgment an these proceedings I 
is in Tain to remonstrate with me. My soul wUl have its 
ay ; it mtt express its feelings : it will, as long as it haa 
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names at its disposal^ fix them to things as they come vtndi 
its review. I give the name then of bobbbby to this er 
closure system. I call it ROBBERY OF THE POOR. 
have no desire to prevent common lands from being enclose 
and cultivated ; but why should they be taken from the poor 
Why should the rich claim all 1 Only look at the principl 
on which those common lands are divided and apportionec 
Crommon sense and common humanity would say, that thes 
lands should be divided amongst the poor, acsording to th 
number of their families, or according to their habits of so 
briety, honesty, andMndustry ; and that, if any difference wer 
made, the greatest portions should be given to those who wer 
in the greatest straits. But the plan on which the Aristo 
crats proceed is just the contrary of this. The land is divide 
and apportioned on the principle, of giving to every man ii 
the neighbourhood, [a share in proportion to the quantity 
of land which he aheady possesses. Suppose the com 
mon land to contain six hundred acres : if one of the gentle 
men in the neighbourhood owns half of the land in th( 
township, he takes one half, or three hundred acres, of th^ 
common land. If another owns one quarter of the land in 
the township, he takes one quarter of the common land ; oi 
a hundred and fifty acres. If a man owns only a field or two 
in the township, he only gets a small stripe ; and if a man 
owns no land whatever in the township, he gets none. They 
act on the principle of giving much to those who have much ; 
little to those who have little ; less to those who have less ; 
and nothing to those who have nothing. They take the 
common land from the poor, not to enclose it or cultivate ir 
for the benefit of the poor, but to appropriate it to their own 
use. They act on the principle by which the Aristocrats 
regulate the whole of their proceedings ; of making the rich, 
richer ; and the poor, poorer. They act on the principle, that 
though it is wrong for a poor man, who is starving, to rob a ricii 
man of a turnip or a potatoe ; it is right for a rich man, who 
has a thousand times more than he needs, to rob the ^oot 
of their all. I call these Aristocrats and land -monopolists, 
thieves. I call them the vilest, the meanest, the most cruel 
and shameless, the most inhuman and infernal of thieves. ^ 



3lare my jadgroent, that the common thieres ; the pick- 
ckets and highwaymen; the coiners of base coin; the 
gers of bank notes ; who cheat and steal in a retail way^ 
consequence of not being able to obtain remunerative em- 
>yment of a more creditable character, are gentlemen, are 
ipectable, Christian gentlemen, compared with these same 
stociratic, broad-day, wholesale, heartless, insolent, and 
tmal plunderers of the poor. The reason why I do not 
3 harder words, is because I have no harder ones. If I 
d harder ones at command, I should use them, and think 
iid right in using them^ 

I now have to detail a darker deed still, if darker deeds 
3 possible. When I was in Staffordshire lately, I was led 
)ng the outskirts of Wetley Common. Wetley Common is 
^ery extensive piece of ground, unenclosed and uncultivated, 
great ]>ortion of it is, notwithstanding, good land, and, with 
ittle cultivation, would yield Kood crops, both of grass, grain, 
d other produce. In one place, surrounded on every 
le with a large extent of moorland, I saw four or five fields, 
th a house and farm yard. The fields looked rich and 
urishing, and the whole appeared to form a good and val- 
ible farm. Now there is no reason why the principal part 
the land round this farm, should not be as rich and fertile 
the farm itself. 

Hear what follows. A number of poor people had from time 
• time taken in patches of land on the skirts of this common, 
id converted them into gardens and small fields. They had 
need them, and drained them, and spent upon them much la- 
our, and no little expense, considering their means. These en- 
eprising and noble men were about to be repaid with beau- 
ful crops, when lo ! can the People of England believe it ? A 
umber of gentlemen, magistrates, and others, at the head, 
r among the first of whom, was a tender-hearted Metho- 
ist of the New Connexion in Shelton, who weeps almost 
very Sunday under the sermons that he hears there, and who 
iid at one time lead a class, — any body in the Staffordshire 
lotteries, or at Wetley Rocks, or at Washerwall, will tell you 
lis name, — well, I say, this company of gentlemen, magis- 
ratea, and others, with this Methodist of -the New Connex- 



ion at tkeir head, or aoMNaget the fii[|(l> of the pteiy, went to 
those flourishiog, cultivated, email paidiaa of land on the 
skirts of ths moor, broke down ^e fenees^ trampled the 
little enclosures heneath the f&ei <^ thek> horseiB^ and left the 
poor creatures who had cultivated' them, to moum in their 
aolitudes and poverty without hope of redseas. Did these 
gentlemen, magistrates, and this tender-hearted Metiiodist, 
want to cultivate the land'themselves?' Nbthing of ike land. 
They had not even cultivated a yard of it when I waa there. 
The fences were still in rulns^ and the land was reUmiifig to 
its former state of wildness. The gentlemen, the magistrates, 
and the tender-hearted Methodist, who weeps und^r sermons 
on the Sunday, would neither cultiva(te it themselves, nor 
allow others to cultivate it. Just look at the folly, as well 
as the inhumanity of such proceedings. The men who had 
cultivated these patches on the skirts of this moor, would 
have supported themselves and' their families by labour, if 
the gentlemen, the magistrates, and their New Connexion 
Methodifit associate would have allowed them, and thus have 
kept themselves and their^ families from being burdensome to 
the parish, or from being assailed with temptations to sup- 
port themselves by stealingi But now, when their patches 
of land are denied them, and their cr(^s destroyed, they have 
no resource, but either applioation to the parii^, or recourse 
to the illegal method of relieving, themselves at the expense 
of their neighbours. 

John Ridgway, of Cauldim Place, Shelton ! have you paid 
any attention to this subject ? You once professed to be a 
Reformer ; a hater of tyranny,.and a friend of the poor. This 
tender-hearted Methodist attends your chapel in Shelton. 
Have you spoken to him on the mibject ? Have you used your 
influence to bring him to repentance 7 Have you told him, 
that weeping under sermons on a Sunday, will make no atone- 
ment for deeds of cruelty and robbery on a Monday ? Have 
you told him, that God would rather see him weep for the 
distresses of his neighbours, and show a di^osition to supply 
them with remunerative labour, then see him weep his 
crocodile tears under the influence of a^spurious religious sen- 
timentalism ? Vou have a tolembly la^p round head^ and 
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se and irirtaa i!i it.: and if there is not^ you have much to 
iwer for. If you are not f|uite destitute of inteUect and 
Lue, ylHi wiU be so kind and o!^ng peiliape, as to i 
n this matter to your friend, and to tell him that you < 
; feel comfortable to tafce his money at your collections, or 
receive it in the shape of pew-rents or donations^ till hof 
i shown a disposition to do justice to the poor, and espe* 
lly to mi^e restitution to the injured cultivators of those 
Lches of ground, on the margin of Wetley Conmion, which 
and his wieked accomplices destroyed. 

AQAIStff TAS 

A.TTACKS OF A MIDDLE-CLASS MAN. 
£ETTn& TO MK* Barker. 

Bridport^ April 25, 1^48. 
Sir, 

Ton will peiiiflps wonder >Hio I am, and moreover, think 
\ preanmptiious in what I shall say to you ; hut as to the first, -^Wk 
ly perhaps remember meeting me more than once when yon weie 

this town ; and as to what may seem presumptive, I have, in 
mmon with I douM not many others who Imve thou^t and hoped 
eat things of you, been so hurt, disappointed, and shocked at the 
imordinary eoarsejy^on have been lately pursuing, that, though but 
L bumble individuar, 1 cannot ^l saUsned to be giient. I know 
>a Speak plainly, and like plain speaking, therefore I mean to 
eak plainly in the remarks and^eamest remonstrance which I think 
my duty tooflfer you. 

You must be aware that I allude to what you have lately done to 
(1 the outbreak that has happily as yet passed off so innocuouslf in 
)ite of agitators, about the 'People's Charter,* as it is called. — 
Peop^8,' indeed,^ — rather call it the would-be Charter of a fraction 
' the People, a minority, in great part composed of the idle, nn- 
linclpled, most ignorant and runinformed of the lower classes of 
le social body; or, even if, which I cannot admit, not a minority in 
ambers, at least vastly the minority in education, in intelligence. 
Qd, may I not add, — ^virtue 1 and also in the stake which they hold 
1 the country; or, in other words, the interest they have in the 
i'eservcUian of order, peace, and good govemmmt. That is the 
rand mistake, if not wilfol deception of the Chartist demagogues^ 
hat 'the Chartists are the People/ Such an assertion is as absurd 
& it is untenable. 

Bat I am led away from my immediate sulrject, whidk relates 
A«r6 to the ceuiree you have late^ taken, and to your ' liTotice to the 
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inhabitaata of Leedd,' mjr opinion of the evil c&araciseraiid tendencji 
of which, I am at a loss for words to express. But I should say at 
once, that I have not, even after reading that, so bad an opinion oi 
you as some that I have heard speiUc of you, who consider tikat wha; 
you do is for the purpose of obtaining £une, or a livelihood, or good 
entertainment where you go. But / do not think that. I believe 
that, however you may be led astray by your feelings; by the con- 
dition of those around you; by the tone of feeling of those with 
whom you chidBy associate ; by the circumstances of your early life 
and education; by the peculiar diaracter of your mind, or by some 
oUier things; you still regacd truth, and hope and wish to do good. 
Yet is this very hard to brieve : how an inculcator of anarchy can 
love order, — ^how an inciter to tumult can love peace, — ^how an asser- 
ter of falsehood can love truth, — ^how a maligner of his fellow-men 
can love his kind, — ^how, in short, a breaker, — in word at least,— of 
the Gospel of Love, of the soul and spirit of Christianity, can be a 
Christian, is passing strange ! But still, so much allowance am I 
inclined to make for the motives of the actions of men, that, until I 
hear something to change my mind, I believe I must (however 
little, of course, you will care for my opinion, good or bad,) consider 
you, notwithstanding the seeming contradiciton, a well-meaning» 
good-intentioned man. 

■ I see that in a Letter in the last number of the InquireTf you 
have endeavoured to vindicate yourself against the charges brought 
agsdnst you in the preceding number of that paper, (neither of which 
papers iaA I seen when 1 began writing this, for I have been de- 
layed from finishing it before,) but 1 think very unsuccessfully, unless 
it be as far as relates to your intention, which however, although 
(if you will allow me that freedom of personal remark which you 
always claim and exercise towards others,) it may be sufficient for 
me, who am perhaps rather credulous, and it may be a' little too 
hopeful of good, will, I think, cause very few, except those who 
think with you, seeing what you have done, to accord you either the 
merit of speaking the truth or of good intention. 

For, whatever way be your desire, you do set class against class, 
w:he!i you tell the working class that, either the class who have titles, 
or else all classes above themselves, (1 know not which you mean,) 
are ' plundering, selfish, aristocratic tyrants ! * and moreover, when 
you thus stigmatize a class, I hesitate not to say that you assert the 
foulest calumny and the most libellous falsehood. This is a strange 
way, truly, of proving your truth and good intention ! If you 'have 
lived and moved among the working classes from your childhood/ 
I have done the same with (though not the highest classes,) the class- 
es above them, and therefore presume that I am as well qualified to 
give an opinion of my associates as you are of yours, about whom 
you tell the Editor of the Inquirer that his ' remarks are perfectly 
childish,' although he merely says, as far as I can see, ' their know- 
ledge being less, their opinions being more unstable, and formed on 
more partial premises, they are easily blown about by every wind of 
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trine.' 27ov, how can the declaration of this, which is smch a 
in matter of faet^ and not to the disparagement of the operative 
js, beeanse they could not reasonably be expected to be otherwise 
hout more education, be ' childish T I do therefore hope that I 

even form a truer estimate of my associates than you do of 
rs, if I hare rightly apprehended your meaning, and you call 
h traisms as the above ' childish.' 

)ut time will not permit me now to say more of the different 
uts of your Bill and Letter, than to express my wonder how yon 

possibly say, if you look at the last paragraph of your Bill, and 
) at some parts of your Companion to Hie Almanacs, that yon 
variably inculcate the principles of peace and order, of temper- 
e and charity ! ' Surely words with you must have a meaning 
ctly opposite to what they have with us. 

f I have spoken strongly, you will not wonder at it when I tell 
I that I am inclined to regard the spirit and life of Chartism 
>re especially when it is connected with physical force) to be self- 
ness, — an evil spirit actuating a body of men, each for himself, or 
least for his class, to malign, hate, and if they could, cast down 
I destroy all above them or against them, — a worldly wisdom 
ally opposed to the wisdom of Heaven, — ^a adfsufficienqf and 
ceit which set up its necessarily narrow knowledge and experience 
;inst the accumulated wisdom of centuries, the experience of ages, 
i the lesson of the past age, and of the present, too, — ^a practical 
idelity, if not a virtual Atheism. 

ifou may be startled at this, and will no doubt differ from me 
i-irely, but I am ready^ if you wish it, to give you the grounds for 
r belief, which may seem yet more strange to you when I tell you 
It I agree with some points of the * Charter.* 
Oh ! sir, in conclusion, let me adjure you to * think on these 
ings ' however imperfectly presented to you, and in your silent 
amber, far from the plaudits or the accusations of men, looking for 
:ht and strength to that God whom you profess to serve, ponder 

the course on which you have just entered, and give heed to your 
ips. How changed is now the tenour of your life :--men have 
Aled you with gladness as a great moral regenerator, they will 
>\v think of you as a mischieveus and wicked demagogue. * How 
e the mighty follen !* The people have looked to you for the 
>read of Life,' and you have offered them a * stone,' which, if they 
ing to it, will grind and crush them : they have asked you for ' a 
ih,* and you have given them the 'serpent' of hate, envy and un- 
laritableness, which, if not snatched from them by the hand of 
mnipotence, will rankle in their bosoms through' eternity. 

And think, too, I beseech you, of the shame that you are throwing 
pen the glorious truths that you have so ably expounded, — of the 
ur that you are inflicting on the great cause of Unitarianism, — of 
le disgrace that you are, in some degree, imposing on Christianity, 
-of the discredit which you are inevitably casting on our holy Mth, 
-and on the answer our opponents will give to the interrogatoiy — 
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^ Who it Joseph BarkerT—' a writer of fiilsehood and eedlUm), a 
was natural to bo expected from a denior of tho doctrii^ of tii 
Trinity r 

Pause, iherefore, in this matter, I entreat you, and refleet ; con 
«der whether you may not be for once wrong« and those who diffe 
from yon right. 

I trust this letter will need no i^logy, except for its length, ao 
you like plain q>eaking ; and that you will see in it no reason tc 
doubt that I am still 

Your well-wisher, 

TnoicAS CoLFox. 

ANSWBB. 

Deak Sib, 

I hare read your letter, and send you the ft^lowing 
in reply. 

1st. You charge me with aiding outbres^Ls. I have only to state, 
that I have laboured from the first to prevent any outbreak. 

2nd. What you say about the People's Charter I hardly under 
stand. Do you mean to say, that the Charter proposes to give the 
right of Suffrage to only a paH of the People 1 That it aims 
at enfranchising the working classes, and disfranchising the other 
classes 1 That it aims at giving the elective franchise to a mino 
rity, and denying it to the majority] If so, you either know 
not what the Charter is, or you choose to misrepresent it. The 
People's Charter proposes to disfranchise none, but to enfrancbiK 
€iU. The People's Charter proposes to give the right of Yotini; 
neither to a minority, nor to a majority; but to every sane man, 
unconvicted of crime, throughout the country. I will not sa\ 
that before you begin to instruct others you ought to instruct your 
self; but I will say, that it ill becomes a man to charge the working: 
classes with ignorance, while he himself betrays such ignorance 
with regard to matters of such great importance, and of such gen 
oral notoriety. You appear to me to be both ignorant and 
rash ; and I fear you are but a sample of a very considerable portion 
of people in your rank of life. You take little interest in the 
welfare of the masses, and give yourselves little trouble to ac 
quaint yourselves with their opinions and desires. Hence yon 
charge them with holding sentiments which they abhor ; and mil 
seeking to accomplish what they are labouring to prevent You 
live in ignorance, and then chaige with folly the philosophers of 
the age. You close your eyes, and then charge with designs ol 
outrage and destruction, the true preservers of the public peace. 
You would do well to come down from your eminence, and minglt- 
with the people you malign; to hear them in their meetings, SQ^^ 
converse with them at their homes. You would do well, also, to 
distinguish between a handjul of peoplo who- do not bdongifiihs 
working classes, but who choose to call themselves their friends 
for tho purpose ofii]juring their cause, and the woiking, classes 
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themsel'TOs. Th« Tfew indivldiials who lucve talked 6f anns, and 
threatened turbulence, are chiefly of the middle classes, not of the 
lower classes. One is a Doctor, another is a Barrister, and another 
a Qentleman. The working classes themselves are gonerally the 
friends of peace. They look on violence with horror, and seek to 
obtain reforms by enlightening the minds of the middle classes, and 
uniting with themselves in weir movements the great miyority 
^f the nation. 

You speak of the People who wish the principles of the Charter 
to be adopted as the law of the land, as consisting, in great part, of 
the idle, unprincipled, the most ignorant and uninformed of the 
lower classes. I am sorry you should speak so at random. I am 
8orry you should treat a political party with so much iiyustice. I 
^now numbers of people that wish the principles of Uie Charter to 
lye adopted as the law of the land, who oelong to the middle classes. 
'Indeed, it is but comparatively few of those with whom I have much 
intercourse, who do not wish those principles to become the law of 
the land. And the number of people in the middle classes who are 
^adopting the principles of the Charter is daily increasing. Those 
principles are advocated by some of the wisest, and ablest, and best 
-of our countrymen. They are advocated too by some of the most 
;respectable Newspapers. ♦ 

I may farther observe, that the Chartists among the working classes 
*do not belong to the idle, the unprincipled, or the most ignorant 
:«nd uninformed of those classes ; but to the industrious, Uie vir- 
tuous, and the enlightened and well informed of those classes. How 
the case may stand at Bbidport I do not know ; but in my neigh- 
bourhood, and throughout the country generally, so far as I have 
^had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, the Char- 
tists are amongst the most intelligent and virtuous of the working 
'Classes. The idle, the unprincipled, the most ignorant and unin- 
formed of the lower classes pay little or no regard to political mat- 
ters. Ijike many individuals belonging to other classes, they refuse 
to give themselves the trouble to understand the People's Charter. 

But further ; the People's Charter contains six great principles : 
Ist. Universal Suffrage, 2nd. Vote by Ballot^ 3rd. Equal Electoral 
X>istricts, 4 th. Ko Property Qualification for Members of Parliament, 
5th. Annual Parliaments, 6th. Payment of Members. These six 
.3>rineiples are acknowledged by the wisest, and greatest, and best of 
-our eountiy-men, and by the wisest, and greatest, and best of the 
United States of America, and of the Bepublic of France, as well as 
by the wisest, and best, and greatest of some other countries, to be just, 
.find rational, and good. They are regarded by them as infinitely 
preferable, as principles of government, to the principles generally 
'established amongst the nations. Kow, can you tell me how it 
^ould happen, that the i^«, the unprincipled, the most ignorant 
*and uninformed of the lower classes of Great Britain, should b^ as 
<yoQ insinttate, the principal parties to adopt these principles, *' 
their worth and to plead for their establishment 1 If it were 



tbat the lover daasea alone held the priaciples of the People's Chas- 
ter, it would be a proof to me, when I consider the cxcellencj oi 
those principles, that the lower classes alone were enlightened and 
well informed. If it were true that the lower classes alone were 
eager for the establishment of the principles of the People's Charter, 
it would be a proof to me that the lower classes were the most honest 
and industrious, the most intelligent and yirtuous of our country- 
men ; and that the middle and upper classes were the most igno- 
rant and uninformed, the most idle and unprincipled. 

Again, the tendency of the principles of the People's Charter is to 
destroy idleness ; to bring about such changes in the management 
of our aifairs, as would oblige all to labour at some useful work ; to 
make all dependent on some description of honourable industry for 
his support; and to encourage all to labour, by securing to them, 
in return for their labour, the means of supporting themselves and 
their families in comfort. Noyt, is it possible that the idle, and the 
idle alone, should be the men to propose to brand idleness as a 
crime, and to render it an intolerable ^amity? Is it possible that 
the idle, and the idle alone, should be the men to speak of industry 
as a duty and a virtue, and to labour to render industry essential to 
wealth, and social rank, and political influence'^ Is it possible that 
the most unprincipled men in the land should be the parties, and 
the only parties, to advocate the truest, the most just, and the most 
moderate of principles ; and that the good principled men in tb« 
county should be the parties to oppose and olaspheme those good, 
those just, those rational and moderate principles? Is it possible 
that the most ignorant and uninformed classes of people in the land 
should be the parties to have the truest and the best political creed ; 
and that the wisest and best informed should be the parties to have 
the most irrational and mischievous creed 1 Your words refute 
themselves. 

But further, suppose it were true that the principles of the 
People's Charter were held only by the humbler classes, what then ? 
Would it follow that those principles were unreasonable, extravar 
gant, or dangerous? Was it not the poorer classes who listened 
with the greatest attention and candour to the teachings of Jesus, 
and who first espoused bis cause 1 Was it not amongst the poorer 
classes that the Apostles succeeded best in spreading Christ's doc- 
trines ? Did they not say, that there were not many philosophers> 
not many rich, not many great, not many nobles, to be found 
amongst their followers? And is it not a fact, that the poor have 
always been the first to embrace the truth, and to^come Eeformers? 
Suppose your statement to be correct, that the principles of the 
People's Charter were held and advocated chiefly by the poorer 
classes, it would no more prove those principles to be false or inju- 
rious, than it would prove the great prmciples of Christianity to be 
false and injurious. 

Again ; as we have observed, the principles of the People s Char- 
ter are held and advocated by the middle and upper classes in somo 
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>un(rie8/ and those the most enlightened conntries in the vorld. 
ake Prance and America as instances. What do you say to this ? 
ne thing is certain, that either the middle and upper classes of 
ranee and America are exceedingly ignorant, or that the principles 
' the People's Charter are not so foolish, so extravagant, so danger- 
is, as you appear to think them. 

I must make one remark further on this part of your letter. You 
)eak of the IDLE : now my conviction is, that the idlest portion 
' the community are to be found not amongst the l&icer classes, 
at amongst the middle and upper classes. It is notorious, that 
nongst the middle and upper classes labour is regarded as dis- 
racefol, and is therefore shunned. It is notorious, that many, both 
nongst the middle and up|>er classes, neither follow any honourable 
lUing themselves, nor train their children to any such calling. It 
a fact, that among the lower classes, idleness is exceedingly rare, 
bile amongst the higher classes, it is all hut universal. You neither 
rove yourself wise nor just therefore in insinuating that the idlest 
■e to be looked for amongst the poorer classes, and among the 
)orer classes alone, while you have facts like these before your eyes. 
And then with respect to lack of principle. I grant that among 
e poorer classes there are many who are lacking in principle ; but 
[lere will you find such a lack, such a general and frightM lack of 
inciple, as amongst the upper and middle classes? How seldom 
ill you find a poor man, who is able to support himself by his 
^nest industry, living on the parish. How seldom will you find a 
an among the lower classes, who has the means of supporting him- 
If and his family in comfort, making away with his means by extra- 
igant living, and then becoming a burden to his over- worked and 
ilf-starved neighbours. Yet this is quite common among the 
3per classes. The upper classes have the means of supporting, not 
ily themselves, but hundreds of thousands of their neighbours; 
id that not only in comfort, but in luxury and splendour; yet there 
scarcely a man among them but what hangs like a pauper on the 
iblic funds, and lies as a burden on the over-worked and half- 
arved poor. Look at the Queen, the hiohsst of the upper class, 
er estates are almost endless ; yet she and her &mily live on the 
iblic taxes. They live on taxes wrung from the poorest and most 
retched. And it is thus with the higher classes generally. The 
uke of Sutherland is the richest man in the country, they say; 
it his wife takes a pension from the money of the poor; she eats the 
read of the starving. 

It is not to your credit, sir; it is neither to the credit of your 
sad nor your heart, to speak of the poor as idle and unprincipled, 
id to attempt to pass off the other classes as industrious and good 
rincipled. 

You say, ' ti the Chartists are not a minority in numbers, they are 
t least vastly a minority in education, in intelligence and in virtue J 
answer. Facts are against you. The Chartists in general are, in my 
idgment, a better educated, and a more intelligent and virtuous 
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her^ they will heir a comparison with any political claaa in the 
•country, both with respect to intelligence and Tirtae. Indeed the 
y&ry/aU that a man is a Chartist^ is itself 9i proof, in the abaoice of 
proof to the contrazy, of intelligence and virtue. If a man holds 
good principles^ this is itself a proo( in the absence of proof to the 
'coatiary, that he is a wise and virtuous man. And if a man. holds 
bad principles, It is a proof, in the absence of proof to (he contrary, 
ihai ne is so iiu: ignorant or vicious. 

You say, ' It is a grand mistake, if not a piece of wilful deoeption 
of the Chartist demagogues, to say that the Chartists are The 
Peopls.' I answer, It is a grand mistake of yours^ or something 
'worse, to charge the Chartist demagogues with saying any such 
thing. I never met with a Chartist yet, who either thought or said 
that the Chartists were the people. Can you see no diBer^ioe be- 
tween a man calling the Cha&tsr the People*s Charted, and a man 
declaring that all the people are Chartists; or that the Chartists are 
the whole of the people] In speaking of the document as the 
People's Charter, the Chartists simply mean that the document pro- 
poses to enfranckise the people: to give to the people certain rights 
and liberties : and not that the majority or the whole of the people 
rej^rd the document with favour. The Charter might be called the 
People's Charter, though not a dozen of the people approved of it. 
I think it right to tell* you, that though I have attended many Char- 
tist meetings, heard many Chartist speeches, and read many Chartist 
<locumentB, I never, either in a Chartist speech, or in a Chartist docu- 
ment, met with such indications of ignorance or foolish rashness, as 
X meet with in your letter. I am sorry that a man of whom I had 
formed a somewhat favourable opinion, should have propped himself 
so rash, so haughty, so unkind. 

But to proceed. You tell us that the persons who advocate the 
Charter, Imve little or no stake in the country ; or, in other words, 
have little or no interest in the preservation of order, peace and 
good government. Do you mean then that no one has any interest 
in the preservation of peace, order, and good government, but the 
rich] If so, I differ from you widely. The poor have as much 
Interest in the preservation of order, peace, and good government, 
where order, peace, and good government exist, as the riclu They 
have, if possible, more. If order, peace, and good govermn^it are 
interrupted In a country, rich men can easily escape to other coun- 
tries; but ihe poor cannot. If the rich remain in their own 
countries, they have still advantages over the poor. The poor are 
the greatest sufferers in almost all disturbances. They perish of 
starvation in multitudes, if order, peace, and good government are 
wanting. 

But let me not be misunderstood. You intimate that such 
government as we have at present in this country Is good govern- 
ment; whereas / regard such government as ezoMdingly had 
government; as most ui^ust and iiyurious government. 1 hold 
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myastf i^nfrnved to prove, iba4 the parties wbo aft pfstent mle ti&is 
coimtiy, and viio hare rated this oeoBtfj for agta past, have per- 
verted the pewen el g«f»nimeiil for ih» most eelfish and tmrightoiiMM 
purposes ; have Bseri&>ed the Interests and the lives of the masses 
to their oim muaaaly indalgeBees* and most diiAottonrsble vioea. 
I am piepaied to prove, that they have passed tbe most psrllal and 
wicked laws^ and have aoted, both ariik respeei to the imposition <sf 
taxes^ and the appropriation of tlie pnUie Aimds, on the most n^fasl 
and mischievous prineiples. I am prepiwed to prove, that th^ 
have supported the most corropt inslatatiens, henojored the most 
profligate of men, and poneeoted the best and truest principies bo& 
in region and polities. I will give yen an illugtratienor two. 

Yon are a IJnitariffii. Let me ask yon ; was it good govern- 
ment that made Unitarianism, till a f»w years back, a capital oWmce, 
and oonaigned its disciples to the stake or the gallowBl Was It 
good government that ranked the Unitarian below felons and 
murderemi Is it good government Hiat at this moment appro- 
priates tm or twenty millions of <Jie people's money, the Unitarian's 
money amongst the rest, to sepport the Athanasian Creed ; and to 
pay a set of priests, iuiown to be peijured, pabliely to consign yon 
md all who think with yoo, to everlasting damnatiim, for not be- 
[ieying the grossest absaridities, the most iMrrible blasphemies, uod 
bhe most palpable contradictions 1 Was it good government tbat 
passed and supported the Com uid Provision Laws, by which the 
food of tlie people was made twioe or tbrioe as dear as it ought to 
bave been, and by which the whote nation has been embarrassed and 
injured without end % Is it good government that npholcbi the in- 
buman, the unaatural, and tb» mischievous law of Entail and Prime- 
^nituie, whleh keeps one-third <tf the tend of the country nnenlti- 
vated, and prevents the remainder from being cultivated more than 
half as well as it ought to be? Is it good government that lericK 
the chief part of the taxes on industry and eommeree ; and that letci 
the enormous estates of the Aristocrats go almost free I Is it good 
pvemment thatrefoses to admit a man to the legistetare because he 
is a Jew ? Was it good government that shut out frem the pale of the 
constitutinn, the Cathdic, the Unitariui, and the Protestant Dis- 
senter, meidy en aceoant of their religious opinions 1 Is it geed 
government that draiies to six-sevenths of the peopte of these realns 
the oommonest ri^ts of citizenship; the right of voting for tkc^ 
men wiio are to make their tews, to dispose of their propwty, sj^d 
manam their affiurs 9 Is it good government that allMrs the nation, 
to siiuk into a state of starvation ; that allows milUoiH to be withoai 
employment and food, when there » tend suffieient, if the people 
were allowed to cultivate it, to soi^Murt the population of the coun- 
try twiee, or thrice, or even ten times overl Was it g^Dod govern- 
ment that inv<dved the nattcm in es^^t hundred millions of debt, 
for wars in support of deapetism 1 Was it good government that 
crushed the vlctoriens paitriots ot Portugal? U H good government 
that lias beggaied Iidaad ; that haa afnnred tn deatb a BuUlon «f 
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her people, and filled the land with orphaaage and wreidiednca 
and team 1 Is it good goTemment that gives nearly a million of 
money, taken from the labouring poor, to one family, and that one 
funily in pofleenion of land sofficient to Bupport themselTes tea 
thonsand tmies over ? Is it good goyemment that robs the laboam 
to eniich the idler ; that starres the produeer, and pampers tite 
destroyer! I call sneh goyemment bad goyemment. And yon 
would do the same, if yon would giye yourself the trouble to examine 
the matter, and to allow yourself to speak considerately. To talk 
then of the preservation of good government in our conntiy is fool- 
ish. We must have it before we can preserve it It is the atiauir 
ment, and not the presenKUion of good government for which ve 
are called to labour. If by good government you mean sneh govern- 
ment as that with which this country is afflicted, and with which 
this country has been afflicted for ages past, then I grants that the 
Chartists have no interest in its preservation ; nor have you in 
reality. The Chartists, and every honest man, have an interest in 
opposing it> and seeking its overUirow. The only men who have an 
interest in its preservation, are the idle and unprincipled ; the men 
who are determined to live in luxury, and yet resolved not tolaboor 
for their bread : the men who are bent on living in extravagance 
flnd wastefalness at the expense of others : the men who are anzioiis 
both to hold all the land in the kingdom, and to rob their neigh- 
bours of two-thirds of their earnings in addition : the men who 
adopt the principle, that a man may refuse to work and yet be 
allowed to eat ; and that a man may be compelled to work beyond 
his strength, and yet be allowed to starve. 

Then you talk about the preservation of order. The order which 
at present exists in this country is c^worder : it is the oppante of true 
order. 

You say that the Chartists are men who have no stake in the countnr. 
Your, meaning is, that they are men of no property. Suppose thiE to 
be true, what then? Are their views therefore wrong) Are their 
demands unreasonable 1 May not men without property hold good 
opinions, advocate sound principles] Did you never hear of a man 
who had not where to kiy his h^, who yet surpassed his nei^hbonis 
both in intelligence and virtue) Did you never hear of a man who 
had not where to lay his head, who nevertheless held the soundest 
of principles, lived the best of lives, and laboured in the cause of 
genuine reformation with a degree of zeal and devotion that never 
were surpassed? And have you never heard of rich men who held 
erroneous principles, and lived immoral lives, and even plotted 
together the muxxier of the best and holiest friend of humanity I 

The Chartists, you say, have no stake in the country ; that is, 
they have no property, no houses, no land, no money. I answer, 
more shame on the Government then, and shame on those iHio sop- 
port the Oovemment. In a well-ordered state, every man of intelH' 
genoe and virtue would have a stake in the country. Bvery man of 

\t6lligence and virtue would have a house and a portion of land. 
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And every one would have eomething hi the shape of money. They 
Jiave no stake in the con&tiy ! That is, they have no propelAir. 
Then there wants a change. The refonns which the Chartists call 
for must be exceedingly necessaiy. The masses are poor for VMint 
of the Charter. The Charter wonld relieve their poverty. The 
Charter would do something towards giving them a Btake in the 
country. The Charter, by annihilating class-legislation, and pro- 
moting the eouitable distribution of land, would tend to supply 
them with work : it would tend to raise their wages ; it wonld tend 
to mnltiply and cheapen provisions ; it would tend to enrich the 
masses; it would tend to enable them to obtain both a house and a 
field of their own ; it would give them a tUike in the cowitry. 

The masses of the people £ave no stake in the country, yon say ; 
they have no property, and have therefore no interest in the preser- 
vation of order, and peace, and good government. Supposing this to 
be the case, I ask, is it wise in the Government, — is it wise in the 
upi)er and middle classes, to aUcw suchnumbers'of people^ to be without 
an interest in the preservation of order, and peace, and good govern- 
ment 1 Are not the Government and the middle and upper classes 
chargeable with being Anarchists, while they allow the inducements 
to anarchy amongst such multitudes to remain so terribly strong 1 
The middle and upper classes have an interest in the preservation of 
order, and peace, and good government, you say. Why then do 
they not give every one dse an interest in their preservation ? Is it 
wise in men who are interested in the preservation of order, and 
peace^ and good government^ to neglect to interest others in their 
preservation 1 / would interest aU in the preservation of order, and 
peace, and good government, if I had it in my power. If the pos- 
session of a little property makes men interested in the preservation 
of peace, and order, and good government, I would try to make aU 
possessors of property. I would abolish all laws tending to promote 
a monopoly of property, and favour such as were calculated to pro- 
mote its universal division. If poverty makes men reckless of 
order, and peace, and good government, I would have as few men 
poor as possible, and never allow poverty to become extreme. In- 
stead of slighting men because they have not got a stake in the 
country, you ought to pity them. Instead of slig^iHng men because 
they have no interest in the preservation of order, peace, and good 
government, you ought to sympathise with them : you ought to join 
with them in labouring for reform : you ought to exert yourself to 
the utmost to make them well off; to give ihem stakes in the coun- 
try, that they might have as great and as lively an interest in the 
preservation of order, and peace, and good government, as yourself. 
But you seem to go on the principle, that if men are poor, they are 
to be kept poor, and then denied their political rights on account of 
their poverty. You go on the principle, not that the poor should 
be enriched, but treated as slaves. I must repeat what I said before, 
that your letter does no credit either to your nead or to your heart 
If yon had the knowledge and charity which you ought to have, t 
would write in a very different style. 
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You «lMtti« m» villi i&eiiletti«ir la^stAj, vilh iaciUiiip to 
tuaidi, witk a«aertiag falaeliiMMl, with maligning my £illov-iiien, 
with bnddig the gwel < love, kc^ aad yoa grouid those 
dbftxg«» OA the bill which I jmbliahed, •dyieing people iioi to allow 
themaelfee to he ued as te<^ for the maanienanee of oppree- 
iionaod tynany, in oppoaition to liberty and right The bill on 
which you gronad theee «hai|tes does of itself prove all those 
ehaiges to be falaeu In that bill I diMuade my oppreaaed and 
plundemd fellow-eoiatiymen, my wronged and starring neighbours, 
fiom^Ting reconxie to arms. I uige them to be peaeiBfttL I 
point ont to Qorenimfint a w»y by which they mi|^t calm the 
dangerous excitament of the Peo^ at once, and eatoUish the peace, 
and promote the pros}>eri^ of the country for ever. I diaUange the 
world to find a w4Mrd in that bill, or n word in ai^ other of my 
writings, either inculcating anan^y, or inciting to tnmnlt. 

Ton seem to think it requires a stretch of charity, to atteibuie my 
conduct to good or innocent motives. I shall not dispute about 
motives, nor shall I indulge at all in personal oontroveiay ; but I 
may observe, that no one ^t knows me ; no one tbat is acquainted 
with my history ; no one who knows what opporton^biea I Imve had 
of gaining wealth; of acquiring popuUrity; of leading what the 
world regards as an easy, a respectable, and happy life, will ever be 
disposed to suspect me of espousing the cause of the oppreaaed and 
plundered nuuwes of mv fellow-countiymen, from wnj other motives 
thsA Ummo of religion, humanity, and charity. But mose hmoafter. 



Moral and PbsrBical Force. 

Dbar Friend, 

Will you tell us the meaning of the words^ 
Moral force, or the difference between moral force and 
pf^ncal force ? Yours truly, 

Thos. Falhhramakd. 

▲KSWER. 
DSARSlRy 

By moral force, I mean the foroe of truth and 
gentleness : by physical force, I mean the ifoee of arms. 1 
see a drunkard, and try to reform him by showing him the 
folly «f his conduct ; by placing before him the mischief he ie^ 
doing to himselland his family, and to his country at large ; 
by uijpng him to adopt the principles of Teetotalism, and ab- 
stain from the use of intoxicating drinks altt^ther. This U 
what I mean by moral force. Another man sees a drunkard, 
and goes and knocks him down, tumbles him into the ditch, 
drags him through the mire, takes him to the police statioQ, 
fines him ten abilUnga, and puts him in prison for a week- 



This is iwiiai I eall f^l^ftioal foioe. Can ymt Mft aaj differtnce 
between the twol So with respect to Goyenunent.^ The 
rulers of this country are thieyes and liars : they are wicked, 
unprincipled plunderers, and wholesale murderers. I would 
gladly reform them, if it were possible ; but I think it is not. 
I therefore wish to dismiss them, and put others in their 
places. In order to accomplish this, I unfold to the people of 
England and Ireland the real character of the tvrants : — I 
show them that the whole of their proceedings, with yery few 
exceptions^ haye been selfish, unjust, and mischieyous : I show 
them, that to hope for reform i^ in yain so long as the ruling 
power is placed in the hands of a class. I lecture, hold public 
discussions, print books, and tracts, and periodicals : some I 
sell ; some I give ; some I get others to buy and give away* 
I try to set others to work in the same way. 1 form as- 
tsociations for the purpose : I try to enlighten the electors 
who choose the House of Commons. I also try to enlighten 
the non-electors. I try to enlighten the towns ; and I try 
to enlighten the counties. I try to enlighten the people 
who belong to the religious denominations of the country ; and 
I try to enlighten the people who do n(4 belong to these de- 
nominations. I try to unite political parties m one grand 
effort, first to influence the electors ; to keep out of Parliament 
those who are friendly to oppression and plunder, and to get 
in those who are friendly to the rights and lib^iies of the 
people. I attend to the registration of yoters, to prevent any 
liberal elector been disfranchised, or any friend of oppression 
from having a vote to which he is not entitled. I labour to 
induce the friends of the people to multiply votes, and thus 
increase their influ^ice at elections. I form associations for 
the purpose of inducing people to abstain from all unnecessary 
thiAgB which pay high duties, and thus to withhold from a 
wicked Government the means of its strength, and to give 
those means of strength and efficiency to the Refcnrmers. I 
may then do something in the way of petition^ remonstrance, 
and the like. I never desist, till the people at large have been 
enlightened ; till the people at large have been made sensible 
of the evils of the system under which they live^ and of the 
advantages of the system which we wish to establish in its 
place. I never desist, till I have enlisted the judgments, the 
feelings, and the influence of the country at lai^ in my 
favour, and made the tyrants to see and to feel, that they are 
left in & terribly wretched minori^. This is what I call ntorcU 
force ; and this is what I say would secure a thorough reform 
of Goyermnent without eitiier a blow or a threat. 
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But mark yoii ; if the moral force of t6is empire were thusr 
listed in ravour of reform^ it would soon be felt by the 
rants that physical force might at any instant be called into 
:ion by the sLghtest disregara or indult shewn to the Reform- 
I. Where moral force is strong, physical force is neyer weak, 
ery one knows, and the tyrants know as well as any one, 
it the moral force and the ph^ical force of the kingdom 
'ell in the same soul, and animate the same body. They 
ow fall well that the party who have the moral force of the 
igdom enlisted on their side, have the physical force also on 
}ir side, and that they never can neglect or insult them with 
punity. In moral force, the tyrants would see the elements 
physical force. They would feel that they held their places 
the mercy of the people, and would prei>are to make terms 
th the people, and grant to the people their demands without 
lay. They would be all the more frightened of physical 
ce, in consequence of nothing being said about anything 
t moral force. They would be all the more alarmed, in 
Qsequence of the absence of threats. They would be the 
)re certain of defeat, in consequence of hearing no bragging 
boasting, and seeing no foolish and unseasonable demon- 
'ations. But if the tyrants should be too blind to see 
e state of the people's mind, or too mad to concede to a vast 
Lited people their demands, the transition from moral force 
physical force on the part of a great united nation, would 
as easy and as natural as eating one's dinner when hungry, 
id the triumph of the people in such a case would be instant, 
mplete, and almost bloodless. This is what I mean hytnoral 
rce. 

Now for physical force. Other parties see the corruptions 
d iniquities of Government, and wish for a reform. They 
11 their friends together and talk the matter over. They 
rm an association, and have frequent discussions in their 
lb rooms. They enlighten a few, but neglect a many. They 
iderstand the evils of the system under which they are living, 
d foolishly imagine that the people at large are as wise in 
ose matters as themselves. They resolve to attack the Go- 
rnment by force of arms. They tell the Government so. 
ley tell the country so. They tell them so in their speeches 
public meetings, and in their tracts and periodicals. They 
11 on the people to arm. By this means they frighten the 
illions whom they have not enlightened, and drive them to 
e'riidfe of the tyrannical Government. They expose their 
cretA'to the Government, and give the tyrants every advan- 
ge over them. The leaders of the party fall into the hands 



the tjrruits, and are shut up in dungeons^ Great numbers 
the ^ople feel little or no concern at the prosecution and 
Qviction of the leaders, because they thought them unwise 
d dangerous; and millicms who are ignorant of political 
Fairs, who are prejudiced against the Reformers, or who, 
ough enli^tened to some extent, and friendly to reform^ 
11 think tnat sufficient has not been done to enlighten and 
use, to unite and inspire the people at laige, shrink back, 
d leave the Reformers to their fate. . Perhaps the Reformers 
ise and attack the Government ; but instead of succeeding^ 
re occasion to the tyrants to suspend the Ha^wts Chrpus Act ; 
proclaim the cities or the country in a state of seige, and 
nihilate the last remains of liberty, and thus enable &em to 
f fresh hold on the vitals of the nation, and to seat them- 
ves firmer in power than they were before. This is what I 
11 physical force. To this system I am opposed. The other: 
stem I espouse and advocate. 

[ do not say that it is wrong in every case for men to fight 
linst their oppressors. I do not say that physical force ixk 
;ry case is sin and folly. I do not say that the overthrow 
tyranny, and the establishment of liberty, are not worth one 
)p of blood. I do not believe those things. What I say is, 
it the way to obtain reform is, to bring the people at large 
understand and feel that reform is absolutely necessary ; to 
ing them to declare their desire and determination to hav^ 
orm, and to make it manifest to all that the tyrants are a 
etched and miserable minority ; and to make even the tyrants 
^mselves feel, that to resist the wishes of the people would 
folly and mildness. Let it be clear that the people at large 
derstand one another, and are united in .their .wishes and de« 
inds, and then, though I do npt believe that in such a case 
appeal to arms would ever be necessary, yet I am perfectly 
e to avow that if, in such a case, an appeal to arms toere< 
pessary, I would myself encourage it, ana aid the warring 
tiiots to the utmost of my power. 



Christ and PoliticB^ in reply to J, A. W« 

BiiT pSAB FbIKND, 

You say Christ did not meddle with poll* 
al affairs at all, except when drawn into them by others, 
d that then he was brief. I answer, Christ never got mar- 
dy that we know of; but that is no reason why o^Aerj. sliould 
t get married. Christ never engaged in tra/dk^ that we know 
; but that is no reason why we should not engage in trade. 
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CSuiiiitt^wrmppeanrtohAi^ vented s honmw afieldt^norto 
bave travelled by a coach or a railway ; but that is na reason 
why we riionld not do those things. The idea that C^irist has 
left UB an example of all that we are to do, and that it is wrong 
to do anything which he happened not to do, is a false and foolish 
idea. Christ is an example of love to Grod and of love to 
tmth ; of seal for righteonsness and devotion to the interests 
<of mankind ; he is an example too of pnrity and courage, of 
gentleness and firmness : but he is not an example of every 
form of virtue, or of the discharge of every particular duty. 
We may do many things that Christ never did, without doing 
wrong. We may leave undone many things which he did, 
wiUiout either inning against God, or injuring our fellow- 
inetf. So that if it were true that Christ never meddled with 
poliUcs, it would be no reason that we ought never to meddle 
with them. 

You acknowledge however that Christ did meddle with 
political affairs when drawn in by others. This is a proof 
^en, on your own principle, that Christians may innocently 
and properly allow themselves, on certain occasions, to be 
drawn in to meddle with political affairs. And when was 
there an occasion, since the world began, when men might 
more innocently or properly be drawn in to meddle with poli- 
tieal afiairs than the present ? Millions are on the verge of 
starvation, and millions it is said have already perished of star- 
vation occasioned by political mismanagement. Would Jesus^ 
the friend of man, have allowed such multitudes to perish, 
withorut exerting himself in their behalf? Would he have 
allowed the wicked governors that had caused such a fearful 
amount of evil, to go forward in their career without rebuke 
•or oppodtbm? We think not ; and we also think, that if he 
had, It would have been proper in us to have regarded it as 
an error or a weakness, and not as a virtue. 

Again ; suppose it were true that Jesus had never interfered 
in political matters at all, would it have followed that he 
never would have interfered, supposing him to have lived a 
few years loneer ^ Men have different callinga at different 
periods of the& lives. And they are specially qualified for 
peculiar labours at different periods of their lives. At one 
period of life a man's great business is to acquire knowledge, 
to search into the deptns of truth, to unravel tiie mysteries of 
his own soul, to examine the opinions of men, and thus fii 
himself for labours in the cause of truth and righteonsness. 
At another period of life he almdst forgets his books and 
studies, and givea hhnsdf up to active efforts for the overthrow 
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bate with bk religMms aesomtee, and labenn to refotm the 
9ect OF priesthood with whn^ he is united* A little. afUr he 
combats with Seribes a&d PharieeeB^ or dec»i&il prieste and 
ignioaat seetamse generallj^ A little later, haTing diate his 
duty here, he prepares for warfare with the adrocates and the 
petrsns of cormpti<m generaUj, warnnj; with the powers of 
evil whenever he finds Uiem^ and labouring for the orerthrow 
of error and iniquity in courts and gOTerameniSy as well as in 
sects and priesthoods. Now Jesus^ aecording to the geneial 
opinion^ died at an early period ; ht died in the midst of his 
youtht about the age c^ thirty-three. He had already changed 
his HMde of labour and his style of address considerably, and 
would have gone on ehangiDg, we have reason to believe, 
had be lived a few years longer. Had he lived a few years 
longer, he might, for anything we know, have beoome a po« 
litical leader, and liave headed the Jews, if he had found theni 
fit for such a movement, in an effort to obtain a reform of 
Govemment,.aad ultimately effect the liberiation oi his countrjr. 

It is foolish, I say, to eonehide, that because Jesus said 
little on political subjects, he would not have said piore if he 
iiad lived a little longer. It is foolbh to suppose that the 
nature of Jesus was as fully, as thoroughly developed at the 
\ge oi thu'ty- three, as it would have been had he lived to the 
ige 'Of forty or fifty. It is foolish to suppose that heeanse 
lesus was a good man, a pure, a loving creature, devoted solely 
to the service of his Heavenly Father,, and the welfare of his 
fellow-ereatures, he is tlierefore a full esample, of every form 
md manifestation of virtue, whieh may be bmdingon mankind 
it large. 

You say, if the governors are wicked, the condemnation is 
>n themselves. So it is. And if private men are wieked, the 
condemnation is on themselves. And if I am in error, the 
ault or the misfortune is on myself. \ And if my father, my 
nother, my brother, my sister, my neighbour, or my friend w 
vrong, the guilt or the misfortune is upon themselves; But is 
hat any reason why I should not try to prevent them £poln 
loing wrong ? Is that any reason why I should not try to 
nstruot or reform them when I see them doing wr^ogl If 
rou saw your father in danger of either injurix^ himself or 
njuring others, yon would think it your duty to try to pre- 
sent him. Just so with respeet to Government. I see A/m. 
ioiikg wrong, and I try to check them. I know thepOfdft* 
leianation is on themselves, but the mournful effects^oft^tbeir 
aisdi^Qgs Iftli on others : tiiey fall on millions. Ti^it ev'" 
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ings plange iuilli<m8 into want, and rednce vast nraltitndes 
absolaie starration. I theiefore lift up my y<nce against 
em. I try to show them their error. I try to indace them 
reform. I c^ on others to aid me in the work. I should 
! unfaithful to my duty, unfaithful to the interest of human- 
Vy if I neglected to do so. 

But even if the ill effects of bad ^OTemment fell only on the 
icked governors themselves, would that be a reason why I 
lould neglect to instruct, to rebuke, and oppose them ? Am 
not bound to love my neighbours as myself, and to do to 
hers as I would that others should do unto me, whether they 
i rulers or subjects ? And should 1 like a man to see me 
jrsuinff a course that was likely to subject me to trouble, 
id neglect to admonish me ? Your arguing is very incon- 
usive. Your remarks are very foolish. You have need to 
istruct yourself in the very first elements of knowledge, be- 
)re you employ yourself much in attempts to instruct your 
rethren. 

You say a Christian needs no government. I answer, 
^'hat then? Some Christians need no. trade, perhaps, but 
hers may, and a Christian may reasonably help to put 
lem into one. Some Christians need no medicine ; but others 
; and a Christian may justly aid in administering it to 
iiem. And if a Christian sees men administering jvouoft in- 
tead of medicine, he may justly instruct the blunderers, or 
sbuke the murderers, and interfere to save his afflicted neigh- 
ours from destruction. Christians may not need a govern- 
lent ; but others may need one ; and Christians may justly 
ike part in government, or try to instruct and guide such as 
ta&e part m it. Suppose it were true that Christians did 
ot need a government, which is a. principle that I cannot ac- 
nowledge, it would still not follow that a Christian ought not 
3 do bis best to secure good government to those who did need 
:, and to remove the curse of a bad government from those 
rho were sufifering under it. . 

You say, that the onlv^way that jou can see for a Christian 
be useful, is to s|^dw by his peaceable example, and his love 
f the poor, that he -pally believes what he professes, /think 
here are other ways ih which a Christian may be useful. But 
uppose there were not ; suppose that the only way in which 
Christian can be. useful was, to show by bis peaceable ex- 
mple, and his love of the poor, that he really oelieves what 
le professes, the- question would still arise, how are ' we to 
how our love of the poor ? Are we to show our love of the poor 
>y helping ihem pnvat^ only, or by helping them pmblioly as 
veil ? Are we to show our love of the poor by neding the 
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bmishiag with our own bread oiily» or b)r trying to preTe&t 
men from being reduced to a stafce, of fanjtine by bad Gorem- 
ment? Are we to show our lore of the poor by supplying 
two^ or three, or ten, or a dozen of them with work only, or 
by endeavouring to induce Government to adopt such laws, 
and pursue such a course, as would secure employment to all ? 
A Ghiutian, in my judgment, should show hb love of the poor 
in every way. he can. He should labour to afford relief to the 
poor by all the means in his power. And how can a man so 
effectually secure relief to the poor, as by labouring to destroy 
the chief causes of poverty, and to secure to nations such just 
and beneficent Government, as would afford to all men the 
means of obtaining, by honest and moderate industry, what- 
ever was needful to their comfort and welfare. 

You say, if the poor are starving, let the Christians help 
them. So say I. And the poor are starving ; let the Chxis- 
tians therefore help them. Let them help them, if they can, 
by giving them bread, or by supplying them with labour, 
liet them help them, if they can, by givmg them clothing or 
money. But especially let them help them by labouring for the 
abolition of those foolish and wicked laws which cause their pov- 
erty : by seeking the overthrow of that wicked and unnatural 
system of Government that locks up the land, and prevents men 
from ol^ning from it the means of their support. Let Chris- 
tians help the starving poor, by inducing the men that rob them, 
to do them justice. If the pooor hmjttsiice done them, they 
would quickly cease to be poor. If the poor had justice done 
them, the poor would soon be very few. If the poor had^W- 
tice done Uiem, they would gradually improve both in their 
circumstances and their character. * If the poor are starving, 
let the Christians help them,' you say. I answer, that is ex- 
actly what I am endeavouring to do. 

You speak of seeking not the praise of men. I answer, 
may not a man be as free from the desire to obtain praise from 
men, when labouring to reform GrOv«mment, as when dealing 
out his bread to his famishing neighbours? Are men in any 
greater danger of seeking the praise of men, when rebuking 
wicked governors, than they are when joining to establish a 
soup kitchen, or an association for supplying coals and 
blankets to the poor? 

You say, let them live in union Tfitji God. -60 say I, But 
what is nrnoR wWi God ? Unioii with God is oneness of spirit^ 
and.ontfnew ^ ^^r< with God. And God. is dove. They 
thezefore are one . in spirit mt(i God, .whose hearts are full of 
love. And the work of God is to bless lm:creatures. They 
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•efore iXM»pente with CM, wbo kinsr to pfmnola the 
royttfueiit and ha^inMs of tfawr neichboara, Unkn witk 
I therefore is love and beaefieeooe. it is he^ sad he only, 
t. is truly united with Gody«-4t is he, and he onljv wito Iias 
) comnumion with God, who loTee mankindy aad kixHin, 
le has opportoiiitjry whedier privately or publioiy^ vdiether 
inflaencing Govemineiit or iradesmeii^ piibiio charaeters or 
'ate characters, to scciire plenty, and comfort, and know- 
^e, and blessings to the whok of his fellow men. 
ou say, the earth would become a paradiae, and resoand 

I the praises of Grod, if men would consider erf their vricked 
'Sy and attend to the monitor within. I agree with yon : 

the object of all my political writings, and of au my 
tical labours, is to biinp men to ooi^er their wicked 
'^s ; to attend Co the momtor within ; to live eobcriy, 
iteonsly, and kindly ; to do justly, cad love mercy, and 
B labour to benefit mankind . The object of all my political 
)urs, is to lead men to labour to dry up the fountain of 
Hess tears ; to destroy the cause of unneoessar^ want, and 
liFect such changes in the management of pubhc affairs, as 

II tend to render the earth the dwelling pkce of purity, 
ity, and joy. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Joseph BASKsn. 



THE PEBSS. 
he * Leeds Times* is the best provincial paper thai I meet 
[i. The spirit that pervades it is in general truly humane, 

the doctrines which it inculcates are near the truth. The 
nber for July 15 contains excellent articles, both on the 
ussion in the House of Commons on the subject of Reform, 

on the Government prosecutions in Ireland. lako ' The 
>plb/ he difiers, to some extent, from the Irish confederates, 
pinion, but sympathises with them in their wish and de- 
aination to free taeir country. He denounces the Govem- 
it for att^mptin^ to put down disaffisctton in Irriand, 
bout introducing measures for the relief of the country. 
justly represents the members of the Government as 
iter ofienders than the parties with whom they are oontend- 

and expresses his hope that Irish diactmteat and Irish 
ation will never cease, till Irish want and wretchedness 
ire. He very truly charges the Government with aacri- 
ig the interests of the Irish people to th^ own aristooratic 
aections, and gives some appalling sUtemenU with re- 
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speet i» Iriah cdeetaents aisd Irish vniclMdiMM. The Mlow^ 
ing «r& copied bj him from a pamphlet by Mr. Tuke, a mem- 
ber of the society of Friendfl, who yieited Ireland in the 
autamn of last year, and visited it acain during the preeent 
year, for the purpose of ascertaining the true condition of the 
peq>]e. The first clearance referred to took place on the estate 
of Sir R. CDonnell, who it seems, howeyer, is onlj the nomi- 
nal owner of the property, and is not responsible for the 
occurrences described— : 

' WhUat upon the island of Achill, I saw a memomble instance of 
this course of proceeding, at the wretched fishing village of Kiel, 
belonging to Sir B. O'Donnell. Here, a few days preyions to my 
visits some twenty fiunilies had been^ected, making, as I was in- 
fonned, with a previous recent eviction, about forty. A crowd of 
these miserable ejected creatnres collected around us, bewailing 
with bitter lamentations their hard fate. One old grey-headed 
man came tottering up to ns, bearing in his arms his bed-ridden 
wife ; and, putting her down at our feet, pointed in silent agony to 
her, and then to his roofless dwelling, the charred timbers of which 
irere scattered in all directions around. This man said he owed 
little m<»e than a yearns rent, and had lived in the rillage, which 
had been the home of his forefathers, all his iiie^ Another mai^ 
with ^ye motherless children, had been expelled, and their 'boiling- 
pot* sold for Ss. ^d. Another family, consisting of a widow and 
four youiijg children, had their only earthly possession, 'a little 
sheep,' seized, and sold for 53. 6d. ! But it is needless to multiply 
cases ; instances safficient have been given to show the hardships 
and misery inflicted. From this village alone, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty persons had been evicted, owing ftom half a year's to 
a yeapand a halfs rent. What prospeets are there for these miser- 
able outcasts 1 Death indeed must be the portion of some, for their 
neighbours, hardly richer than themselves, were prineipally sub- 
sisting upon turmp-tope; whilst the poor-house of the Union at 
Westport is nearlj forty miles distant. Turnips taken--can we say 
stolen )~from the fields, as they wearily walked thither, would be 
their only chance of support Some indeed would never reach their 
destinaiion— death would release them from their sufierings, and 
the landlord from his burden. This was the case in one instance, a 
few days before my visit. A strong active man was found dead from 
exhaustion on the road side, within a short distance of a house, 
which he had vainly endeavoured to reach.' 

To understand what Irish wretchedness is, look at this pic* 
ture of the Borough of Erris. — 

* This barony is situated upon the extreme north-west coast of 
Mayo, bounded on two sides by the Atlantic ocean. The popula- 
tion last year was computed at about 23,000 ; of that number, it is 
said, at least 2,000 hare emigrated, principally to England^ beinf 
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too poor to proceed to Ameriea; and that 6,000 have peruhed by 
9tarvation, dtf^etUery, andfeffer. There is left a mieerable remnant 
of little more than 20,000 ; of whom 10,000, at leasts axe, strictly 
speaidng, on the very verge of starvation. Ten thousand people, 
within fortj-eight hours* journey of the metropolis of the world, 
living, or ratiier starving, upon turnip-tops, sand-eels, and sea-weed, 
a diet which no one in Eugland would consider fit for the meanest 
animal which he keeps. And let it not be supposed that of this 
famine diet they have enough, or that each of these, poor wretches 
has a little plot of turnips on which he may feed at his pleasure. 
His scanty meal is, in many cases, taken from a neighbour hardly 
richer tlian himself, not indeed at night, but, with the daring of 
absolute necessity, at noon-day.* 

I wish every paper in the country would show as much re- 
spect to truth, and do as much justice to the masses of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, as the * Leeds Times* I 
am under no personal obligations to the ^ Leeds Times :' it has 
never done me justice, nor shown me any fair degree of respect : 
but justice to the masses of mankind, is better than justice to 
me : though perhaps one might say, that justice to the masses 
can never be done, while injustice is practised towards the 
friends of the masses. 

To J. J. K.— On Sunday Political Meetings. 

I think it is only rieht that you should read what I have 
written on the Sabbath, before you wish me to insert an article 
from you on the same subject in The People. You may be 
led to embrace the views you are now opposing, if you read 
what I have written. 

- You say, * We are not to do evil that good may come.' 
Granted ; but it is not evil to endeavour to reform bad Govern- 
ments, and thus remove the cause of national distress and 
danger. It is not evil to endeavour to secure work to the un- 
emploved, food to the famishing, and life to the dying. It is 
not evil to do ffood. 

You ask me, * If I will allow that Sunday is every seventh 
day ? ' I answer. No. In some parts of the world it is, but not 
in all. In same parts of the world there is, in fact, but one 
day in a year. Besides, that which is the seventh day in some 
parts of the world, is the seventh niffht in others. There is no 
j>art of time in which it can be said, in reference to the 
world at large. It is now day ; or. It is now night ; for while 
it is day to one -half of the world, it is night to the other half. 
And this of itself is a proof, that the common doctrine of the 
Sabbath, has its foundation in ignorance and error. 
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- You ftsk < if I am prepared to prove that Saturday is the 
eeyenth day of the week ?' I answer ; I am prepared to prove 
that, in one respect, no day of the week is the seventh day in 
every part of the world ; for, as I have said, no two parts of 
the world, and no two parts of the same country, have exactly 
the same day, or day exactly at the same' time, as other c6un- 
tries, or other parts of the same country. 

You ask, *Am I prepared to prove that there never was a 
change in the Sabbath from the time that it was first insti- 
tuted, to the resurrection of Christ 1 ' I am prepiued to prove 
no such thing, nor is any one else. There might be many 
changes in the Sabbath, for anything I know. But what has 
that to do with the question, as to whether it b lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day ? 

You ask, ' Is it not possible that there was a change in the 
Sabbath when the Israelites left Egypt ? ' I answer, the Sab- 
bath might be first instituted when the Israelites left Egypt, 
for anything I know. 

You ask, ^ Is it not possible that at the resurrection of Christ, 
or soon after, the observance of the Sabbath was restored to the 
day ori^nall V appointed ? ' I answer, a thousand such things 
are possible, but none of them can be proved. And if they 
could, what then ? The question is. Is it not our duty to do 
good, as we have opportunity, unto all men, on every day ? 
Does not true religion consist in doing good ? Do not both the 
Bible and common sense agree in teaching, that what God re- 
quires of us, is to do justly, to love mercy, and to live rever- 
ently before Grod 1 Is it not certain that baptisms, ordinances, 
meats, drinks, distinctions of days, are nothing ; but that to 
love God, to try to please God by benefitting mankind ; to seek 
to be wise and good ourselves, and to promote wisdom and 
goodness in others, is the sum and substance of human duty ; 
and Uie onl^ way to happiness either in this world or in tiie 
world that is to come ? 

You speak of the Creation of the World having been com- 
pleted in six days. If you will read my Review of the BUbley 
you will find that I have no belief in any such notion. There 
is no evidence, that I know of, that the creation of the world 
was completed either in six days, or in six thousand years. 

You- speak of Types and Anti-types. If you will read my 
writings, you will find that I i^egard the common doctrine of 
Types as a human fiction ; and you will see my reasons for 
so regarding it. 

You say, ' The Sabbath is a most merciful ordinance.' I 
answer, it would be more merciful still to do the masses of 
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aftm;j«ilbe» and tbw affi»id thma tiis ojppoxtfmKy of imving 
two or three Sabbsihs a week ; or of haTing fire or six hours 
of ft Sabhftih or rest eyery day* 

Yon say, ^ The id)olitto]i of the law which enjoins the ob- 
serraace of the Sabbath, would be one of tha greatest onrses 
that could possibly be inflieted on oar connfcry/ I answer, 
the establishment of a law that should secure justice to tiie 
masses of mankind, would be infinitely bett» than any insti- 
tation of a seyenth da^ Sabbath. But as I said at the outset, 
you should read my views on the Sabbath, as laid down in the 
works to which I hare referred, before you begin to argue 
vnih me on the subject. It Ib foolishness to reply to a man 
befaie yon haTe hmtd what he has got to say. 

BookSj Theology^ Secte, Ao, to A. P. 

Dbab Su» 

There is no particular work that I can recom- 
mend, I mesa no am^le work, that is likely to give you correct 
▼lews on all subjects of a religious character* You will have 
to read many books, and carefully to exercise your own 
thoughts on them, if you would obtain correct s&dseaeral 
knowledge on religion and theology in general. But I know 
no works better circulated to enligbten and elerate the minds 
of youthful enquirers, than the writings of Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, and others of a similar description. 

I wcmld not myself recommend you to join with any reHgtous 
seetThe sects will not allow you fiberty of thought, of speech, 
and of action. When men unite with sects, they generauy be- 
come intolerant, exclunve, disagreeable. Sects are graves, in 
which the souls of men are buried. Th^ are dungeons, in 
which the souls of men are imprisoned. They are little dark 
retails, built round on every side with waUs that reach to 
heaven, and exclude the light of the sun. The sectarians have a 
few candles burning amongst them, but they are sm^ ones^ 
and give but a very dim lig^t : they hardly s^rve 1;o make the 
darlmess that surrounds them visible. And wliat is worse, 
sectarians generally think the light of their small, dim candles, 
the only light of the world. The light whidi happens not 
to come from their candles, they re^^ as darkness. Any 
one that attempts to make an opening in the walls with which 
they are surrounded, to let in the lig^t of the sun, is r^rded 
as a child of darkness, as a servant of the devU, and as an 
enemy of men's souls. I would say, then, join no religious 
sect. The sects, in fact, are nol re%ious in mali^. They 
'^re only so in profession and name. 



My Opinions ttf S«edailMUT|^B dwtrnmi Twy^ iRcoTdiog to 
the doctrines themselves. Soim of the doctrines of Sweden- 
bourg are very good, very rational and practical ; but others 
of them are foouiBh and false. like most other men, Sweden- 
bourg was a mixture of rationality and insanity. And what 
is worse, his followers often lay more stress on his ravings, 
than on his revelations. No donbt some of the Swendenborg- 
ians will tell you that I am an infidel : all the sects call me an 
infidel : and an infidel I am to the systems of the sects. There 
is not a sect called religious in the country, that I can regard 
with any thing like approbation and esteem. Nor is there 
one of their systems that I can regard in any other light, then 
as a mixture of infinite and countless follies, with here and 
there a particle of truth and rationality. But you must use 
your own judgment on these things. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. Barker. 



TO IMPATIENT GENIUS. 

Painter that with soul-creations, 
Wouldst attain th' applause of nations ; 
And deserve a name of glory 
To be writ in future story ; 
Work thy way. 

Live with nature — love her truly. 
Wisely, wholly t — and so duly 

Bide thy day. 
With high thoughts thy mind adorning. 
Heed the critic's shallow scorning. 
Nor at velping curs repine : 
Every fight must cast a shadow. 

So must tliine. 

Sculptor, with abmition glowing. 
Steep thyself to overflowing 
In the majesty and greatness, 
Strength and beauty and sedateness 

Of th' antique : 
But forget not living nature. 
Heavenly in its form and feature. 

For the Greek. 

Beauty is revered for ever ; 
Let its love support endeavour, 
Though neglect enwrap thee now— 
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Woric ;^-ftiid m^ #ill fixid a laurel 

For thy brow. 
Poet, singling in the earnest 
Love and hope with which thon bumest, 
And upon a lofty sumiSit 
Sounding nature, with the plammet 

Of thy song : - 

Grieve not if thy voice be phidd^, • - 
And thy tuneful lusti-e hidden /' ; 

Under wrong. 
Scorn not Fame, but rise above it ; 
Truth rewards the minds that love it ; 
like the planets shine and sing ;— 
Noontide follows every morning ; 

Sammer — spring! 

One-and-all be up and doing ; 
Glory needs incessant wooing ; 
And if Faith — not mere ambition, , 
Prompts you to fulfil your mission. 

You shall rise : r 

fiat the acorn small and flower4ike, 
Must have time to flourish tower-Kke 

To the skies. 
Bide your years : — of wealth not lustful ; 
Ever patient, calm, and trustful; 
Years shall magnify your bole, 
And produce immortal foliage 

Of the soul. 

Mackay. 

Now Ready, , THE Second^ Edition of the 
Reformer's Almanac foi* tbe yeai- 1848. 
A Review of Wesley's notions respecting tlie 

Primeval State of Man and the Uniyerse, One Penny. 

The Curse of an Aristocracy. In two Lectures. 

Id. each. 

Lectures on the Origin, the Cliai'acter and tbe 

Tendency of Chriatianlty, in reply to G. J. Holyoake/' In two 
Ijectures. Price Id. each. 
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, 11. SBPTEMBBB, 184 8- Frice Id. 

The first French Revolution. 

he first French ReYolution lias by many ^erspns be^nr 
r unfairly represented. It has been charged with a greatec^ 
»unt of evil than attended it. It has bden denied the credit: 
lie good which resulted from it. The people who took part 
b have been pictured as the blackest criminals : while tha 
ties who opposed it have been painted as! angQls. or saints, 
iry thing has been said to aggravate the. crimes of the rero- 
onists, and to hide or extenuate the guilt of the royalists. 
J whole history of the affair has, in this country, been pre-, 
bed in the most false and injurious light. The truth is^ 
t the crimes, of the r^volutiomsts .were neither so many nor 
grievous as they have been represented ; '^hilethe crimes of 
anti-revolutionists were great and grievous beyond meaisure. 
3 evil which accompanied or followed the Revolution, was 
near so 'great as our priestly and aristocratic instructors 
'e taught us to believe ;. wbile the good that accompanied 
L followed the Revolution was infinitely greater. The., 
irolution was stained with violence and blood, as all revolu-" 
[IS by fprce must necessiirily be ; but Uie violence and blood- . 
id of the Revolution were not half so great a calamity as the 
pression and cruelty, the plunder and murder, tbat had 
»n perpetrated for ages by the Court and Aristocracy. The 
>ple executed vengeance on the tyrants ; but though they. 
ire them more than was wise or kind, they gave tiiemno 
>re than was just. The tyrants received &om the. people 
iom they bad plundered and tortured, so9^ething like mea- 
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snre for measure ; but notlung more. They were perli&ps 
-warded according to their doings, but not beyond their doii 
When the revolutiomsts got their oppressors and planden 
tiieir tormentors and destroyers, into tneir power, they ouj 
not to have put them to death : it was not humane,-— it \ 
not politic, it was not Christian to do so. Still, they did & 
no injustice in putting them to death. They did thmseha'i 
jnstioe by th^ seyerity ; but did not do the royal or aiki 
cratic tyrants any injustice. 

The measures of the revolutionists were not always wb 
but they were seldom, if ever, so foolish, or wicked, or injut 
ous, as the measures of the Aristocrats and monarchs wholu 
preceded them. The Revolution waa indifferently managed i 
many respects ; but perhaps it was imposstfole, coBBidemii 
things, for men to manage it better. Bat w^hen men becoa 
reformers, the upholdws and awpporiara of old abuses repn 
sent their wisest deeds as blunders, and their best cndeaTont 
as crimes. If reformers commit a blunder or a crime, the v 
Tocates and upholders of abuses magnify and multip^JJ 
without end. They make the mole hill into a mountain, » 
th« atom into a world. They overlook the ffood which th« » 
fbrmer does, or wickedly represent it as evil ; whil^ ^ 
Ksrch out all the blunders or crisMs that he commits, av 
telk of them as if they formed the whole history of his life' 

The first Revolution in France, we say, wa« far fewm W 
evwy ^ing that one could have hked it to be ; but it ^ 
great and glorious afbir notwithstanding. It developed a ^ 



amount of godlike power and of glorious virtae. ,-^""'^.^5 
an immensity of good. It shook the corrupt eBtablisbiBentfK 
evsery nation in Europe. It scattered the seeds of troth, ^ 



right, and Uberty, through half of the gkbe. It toognt»^ 
Bsoes of Kings and Aristocrats s(»iie terrible lessons. K ^ 
them some solemn warnings. It shook the nations of ^ 
eairth to their foundations. It awoke and roused ii""*®^. 
minds. It brought into activity an immense amount «' >i^ 
ketual and moral power. Ft swept awa^ a hideous r^z 
vile and wicked laws. It conferred an mestinuible hv^ 
on France, by abolishing the law of Entail and Primogenit^i 
and annihilating the accursed Aristocracy of that <^"^^' 
It ehed much bkod, but it saved far more. It caused inj^ 
war, but it prepared the way for the ultimate «8tabli^|^ 
of general peace. It caused the destruction of a vast gmoe^^ 
of wealth, but it caused the production of a still p^, 
amount. If one could see a debtor and creditor a«c(»»f 
that Revolution in full, we should find in its iaToor * V^ 
^ud a glorious balance of good. 



^fiieets of that finrt Rerolntion have not iffl 
en realised yet. It is pToducing good to thk hour ; and % 
ill continue to produce good as long as time shall last. 
The world is infinitely indebted to the French. And blind, 

mad, or horribly wicked must that man he, who can abuse 
at brave and noble peonle. 

Thon^ we are wishful to have Goremments reformed and 
itions emandpated in peaoe^ we can still do jastice to the 
laracters, the motires, and the deeds of men who seek Te- 
rms by force. Though we are anxious to leyolutionize our 
oYemnient and to free and eteyate our country by peaceful 
teasores only, we can still do justice to rerolutions acoom- 
lished by arms. ^ And we hesitate not to say, that rather 
lan see Great Britain and Ireland remain in their present 
mdition, under their present rulers ; — ^rather than see the 
lillions of their population plundered and tortured, insulted 
nd starred as ther hare been for generations past ; — ^rather 
lan eee our heartless Princes and our selfish, grasping, tor- 
iring, hard-hearted, bloody-handed Aristocrats mis-goreming 
ad insulting those countries for twenty or thirty years loneer, 
e \rould behold all the horrors and bloodshed, all the turbu- 
nce and Tiolence, all the crimes and blunders, of the first 
Levolution in France, repeated in our own country. The ad- 
antages which the French hare gained by their first Rero- 
iition would be cheaply purchased by Great Britain and 
xeland at the same price. 

And I may add, that my conviction is, that unleal the court 
lUdAristocracy of this country can allow the work of reform 
go on more rapidly than they hare done ; nay more, my 
jonviction is^ that umess they will take part in the work of 
■eform, and a^sid the people in abolishing iniquitous and in- 
arions laws, and in adopting measures for securing to the 
nasses a regular supply of employment, good food, and all 
things nsedfal to their comfort and welfare, they will, before 
Einomer twenty years have passed, be dragged from their 
places by force, and be shut up in the dungeons in which they 
baTe imprisoned the Reformers, or be put to death amidst the 
wild and reckless turbulence of a yioient Rerolution. I am 
persuaded that the nation will not endure the injustice and 
insolence of Ihe Aristocrats much longer. The Aristocrats 
must either come down from their bad eminence, or they 
will be dragged down by the hands of the masses whoni 
they hare msulted and wronged. And though I dread and 
deprecaie recourse to riol^ce, I had rather see it. deluge 
the country, if it sweep away the race of our plunderers^ 
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than nee iluit noe stOl cursixig and toTtniing the natioi 
But if yiolenoe does come, the imstociats i^nd thdr suppon 
eiB alone will be to blame for it. 

The Bible.— To D. 8. 

I do not slight the Bible ; I treat it with all due re^ct : bii 
I think it my duty to speak truly of every thing. The Bibi 
is not a perfect and infallible book. Its contents are not un 
mixed truth. Its style is not in all cases faultless. The Bibl 
never teas a perfect book. Nor is there any evidence that an^ 
isingle book of the Bible was ever perfect. The English trans 
lation of the Bible is especially imperfect. The Greek anc 
Hebrew manuscripts or books, from which the translatioiii 
were made, were imperfect. The sentiments of the origlnaJ 
writers of the Bible were frequently erroneous. Some passa- 
ges of .the Bible are not only false, but calculated, if believe^ 
and acted upon, to prove exceedingly injurious. They support 
bad principles in morals, in politics, in science, and in re- 
ligion. Some of those passages originated with false and in- 
terested men. They were designed to support injurious cus- 
toms, and corrupt and mischievous institutions ; and they 
answer this evil purpose to the present day. It becomes our 
duty therefore to expose such passages. It becomes our duty 
to sneak truly of the Bible ; and to prevent people from being 
misled, or society from being injured, by its false and faulty 
portioi^s. 

We. have no idea that the original writers of the Bible were, 
in genera}, deceitful or wicked men : on the contrary, we be- 
lieve they were, in general, men of truth and righteousness ; 
men who feared God and wished well to mankind. But they 
were, on many subjects, ignorant. They recorded many things 
as matters of fact which were only fables or conjectures. They 
believed them to be true themselves, and so did the people 
amongst whom they lived ; and they passed for truth for 
many successive generations, and came at length to be rever- 
enced as laws or narratives written by God himself. They 
continue thus to be regarded by many to the present day, 
though others are beginning to see that they are no such 
thing. 

I say the original writers of the Bible were not, in general, 
deceitful or wicked men. They had no intention to impose 
upon mankind. At the same time, they had no idea that tneir 
books would ever be regarded as the word of God ; as the 
fountain of truili ; as a collection 6f divine revelations. Such 
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tiling never entered their minds. Theyi^rote as men ; and 
:pected their works to he regarded as the works of men. It 
as tlie folly and wickedness of others in later times, that led 
leir mrritings to he regarded as the word of God ; as unmixed 
^relations of truth. 

I say we show all due respect to the Bible. But we have no 
esire to show it a respect which is not due. We wish to do 
16 Bible justice ; but nothing more. We have no desire to 
issen its influence for good ; we only wish to lessen its influ- 
nce for evil. We would gladly increase its influence for good. 
Ve have no ijuarrel with its great and leading principles of 
ruth and duty. We are no Atheists. We are no opponents 
f the religion of Christ. We believe in a God. We believe 
1 a Providence. We believe that man is made for knowledge 
nd virtue ; for purity, temperance, and charity ; for truth, 
ustice, and freedom. We are opposed to all that is evil ; — we 
re friendly to all that is good. And we love and revere the 
Uble for its general and faithful inculcation of what is good, 
nd for its stem denunciation of what is evil. The Bible in 
:eneral we admire and love ; but we shall not tell lies, or con- 
eal important truth, out of respect either to the Bible or to 
nything else. We respect the Bible ; but we respect the 
ruth still more. We respect the Bible ; but we respect still 
nore the interests of mankind. We respect the Bible ; but 
ve respect still more that principle of li^ht and love which 
aod has planted in man's nature, from which all that is good 
in the Bible proceeds. We respect the Bible ; but we i^pect it 
cvot as a master, but as a servant ; not as a tyrant or tdn^entor ; 
but as a help and comforter. We respect the Bible ^hixt con- 
sider it our duty to make use of it, not /or the purpose of en- 
feebling or enslaving men's minds, but for the purpose of 
Btrengihening and liberating them ; — ^for the purpose of de- 
veloping and perfecting all fliat is good and godlike in every 
human being. 

We are aware that many of our readers regard the Bible as 
the Word of God, and are likely to take oflence at the freedom 
with which we speak of it ; but this we cannot help. We 
must declare the ^th, whether we please or grieve our readers. 
It is no gratification to us to lessen the number of our sub- 
scribers, but much the contrary. Still we must write and 
publish what men appear to need, and not what they happen 
to Uke, We have acted from the beginning on the principle 
of consulting men's wants in what we write, and not their 
toishes; their interests^ and not their tastes : of endeavouring to 
hnefit our readers, and not to please them*. ' Wje have sought^ 



not penwnftl g»B, "bitt ike generol good. And Uus is tin prin 
eiple on whidi -we Intend to act to tbfi «nd. We shall no 
'Omnd. people wantonly ; we ebaH not shock their prejndicei 
tHmecessarily ; and in bo case shall we insult our xead^ : wt 
shall, on the contrary, show them respect, and do our l»st U 
please them. Still, we must declare me tmth ; and if any oj 
<mr readers cannot bear it, we mnst srabmit to the x>ain and 
loss of parting wiUi them. 

PrnnlmiinftM Bad PrMdog, 

Drunkenness is a disease as wdlas a crime : a IMfy disease. 
No man can itse intoocicstaig drinks wiihont disordering his 
mrstem, and dealing an mmatirral dei»ce for such dmnks. 
liiere is a certain susstance in all intoxicating drinks, called 
alcohol, whidi, whenerer it is reoeired into me system, pro- 
duces, in the frst place, a {deasnrable excitement, and, in the 
second place, a pamfdl depresskm* !niis painful depression is 
accompanied with a cra'v^g for fresh snmdies of idcohol, or 
alcoholic drinks. If the craTing he gratined, the pleasnrable 
exdtement is'repeated, and the painful depression again ensues. 
This staiie of body in which the craving for alcohol or alcoholic 
drinks is felt, is a diseased BttAe. It is disease occasioned by 
the nse of intoxicating drinks, which creates this daying. 
This craving can only exist where disease has been occasioned. 
It can only exist as long as the disease remains. And the dis- 
ease has no t>ther canse than tiie nse of intoxicating drinks. 
The disease exists as long as intoxicating drinks are used. 
The disease increases in proportion as flie use of intoxicating 
drinks increases. 

If we could see the whole ^ysical systems of two men, equal 
in o^r respects, bat difierent in this,, namely, that one was a 
teetotal^, and ike other a drinker of intoxicating drinks, we 
should see that the system of the one was seriously deranged, 
—that certain parts of his body ivere inflamed, — ^that certain 
portions of his system were shattered : we should see as real a 
difference between the bodily i^stems of the two mem, as we 
can smell between a j^eoe of ifesh that is beginnisg to decay, 
and a pece that is perfectly sound. We should see as real a 
dififerenoe, iiioagh perhaps not so sreat a one, between the 
bodies of the two men, as we shonid see la the appearance of 
two houses, one of which had been scradaed and injured by 
an explosion of gas, and the other of which was in a dean and 
perfect oondstion. 

IsaytiuBcUs^aselnexeaieiMthe me of intcndoaiiag drink 
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srearte^. Ibi wiiai;kealkdamedfteateibduik«r,,the<yfleaa»ic 
ght. In what is called aa eEKeeauiTe driaker^ the diBeaae m, 
^lent. TbSd dlsei&e eontinuea aa long aa the use oi intoxkat- 
g drinks eontiniies. Mai's demre for dnnk is 1^ skfn oe 
mptom of the disease* It is not tha on^ symptoni, but it 
a symptom. ; it is the first, the most reourkable and leading 
mptonu When tabie disease is Tiolenty it ^u>w8 itself hj ad* 
tioiial sym^tomsy such as rednesa (^eyes, tEemblinff of hands^ 
ck of appetite f ob f ood, especially m die morning,. £y tongue^ 
ipleasant sensation, in the stomach, head-acke, want of xelish 
r a mild soA umpk diet, craviBg for stimulants and pfOTQ*> 
Ltives> At a still fuxther advanced period the disease ex- 
ibits itself by pimples and blotches in the countenance, by & 
reasy, dirty complexion, by disturbed sleep and frighuul 
reams, by fretfnlness and impatience, by TiMenoe and sag^ 
id at length by the wildness and hoirovs of deiirium tremens* 
. craving for a glass of home-brewed ale, oi; for a glass of port 
r sherry, and the frightful horror of delirium tremoabs, are. 
^mptoms of the same disease. They are symptoms of di£fer- 
it stages of the disease, but still symptoma of the same dis* 
ise. Every man that prefers a gloss of ale, or wine,, oc 
pirits, to a glass of pure and sparklmg water, is diseased ; it 
} disease that causes that prefiv^ice* If his body were in a 
•erfeetiy healthy state, he would have no desire for ale» ov 
^ine, or spirits. If his body were in a perfectly healthy state^ 
LB would feel a loathing for those drinks; they would be offen- 
ive both to his taste and smell. Water, and the un&rmented 
aices el various fruits, would be pleasant and agreeable to 
lim. He would not only be able to dzink them without loath- 
ng ; he would really relish them. 

The cure for the disease of drunkennew is abrtinen<» £rom 
ntoxicating drinks. This is the only cure. Drinking less 
nrill lessen the disease; but ceasing to drink alone will 
thoroughly cure it. Even ceasing to drink will not cure the 
iisease in a day, nor in a week, nor, in some cases,, in a month 
Dr a year ; but it t§iU cure it ultimately ; it will cure it 
bhorougMy. It will cure it soon^ in some than in others^ but 
it will cure it ultimately in all. Any man may bring hims^ 
by abstinence to sueh a state^ that he shall fsel a loatmng hotk 
for the taste and the smell of intoxicating drinks. He ma|r 
bring himself to such a state, that water shaU. be quite a 
pleasant drink to him. Abstinence will not only awOe the 
craving for intoxicating drinks, but entirely destroy it. It 
will r^air the injury that has been done t^ the physical ^s* 
tern, and restore the body to a state ^ perfect health and 



floandness. The process will be more rapid in some tb&n 
others, but in all the change will be sure. 

Ereiy man who wishes to free himself from drankennes 
should begin to abstain at once ; he should abstain whollj 
He should resolre at the outset to abstain for a number *c 
months or years. He should prepare himself for a somewhat 
lengthened and painfal conflict with himself. He should mak 
up his mind to suffer a certain amount of pain, to practise i 
certain amount of self-denial. He should make up his min( 
not to touch or taste intoxicating drinks in any circumstances 
or on any occasion. It is only by taking a course like thi: 
that he can really deliver himseu from the crime, the vice, 
and the disease of drunkenness. But by pursuing a course 
like this, he changes the state of his whole body. He makes 
himself a difierent man. He rebuilds the shattered and dila- 

Sidated portions of his system : he annihilates his unnatural 
esire for intoxicating drinks, and re-establishes his health, 
his strength, his purity, and his comfort. 

People should know, that the desire for intoxicating drinks 
does not exist independent of the body ; that it is not a super- 
natural demand suggested and urged by some infernal power, 
or the result of some incurable or inevitable deprayity iniro- 
duced by some mysterious means into their system ; b^t that 
it is the result of a- diseased state of body itself, caused by men's 
own foolish act, and that it is as fully in their power to cure it, 
as it is in the power of a man, by certain medicines, to remove 
certain symptoms of other diseases. Men should know, that 
this craving is the natural result of a certain unnatural state 
of the body, caused by the use of those unnatural drinks, and 
that it may be cured effectually and thoroughly in every case, 
by abstinence from those drinks. 

It is of course somewhat hard for a man to bring himself to 
abstain from a drink which he has brought himself to like, 
just as it is hard to take bitter or loathsome medicines ; stilJ, 
it is not impossible. A man can do it. And when he knows 
that by doing it he can really improve the state of his body, 
and free himself from the innumerable dangers and miseries to 
which the disease of drunkenness exposes him, he ought to be 
able to muster courage and resolution sufficient to do it with- 
out delay. 

We have said that drunkenness is a disease ; we might have 
gone further and said that all vices are diseases. All violent in- 
clinations to commit certain crimes are indicative of a diseased 
state of the body ; a diseased state occasioned, in many cases, 
and increased in all Gases> by the commission of these crimes* 
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ixxke individuals, for instance, draw up into their noses a 
> werful, an unnatural and destructive substance, called snuff. 
\La snuff is as really destructive of certain portions of the 
>dy, and injurious to the health of the system generally, as 
senic^ aqua fortis, or prussic-acid. It really and literally 
ranges, shatters, and destroys, certain portions of the man's 
lysical frame. It causes a disease. This disease, like the 
sease of drunkenness, exhibits itself by a desire and craving 
r the substance that causes it. The substance, when taken 

first, causes a measure of unnatural excitement and plea- 
re. It causes this excitement and pleasure by doing violence 

certain portions of the human system ; by stretching certain 
rds too tight, and by urging certain portions of the machinery 
man's system to too great, too rapid a speed. The cords which 
stretches too tight at first, become too slack after awhile ; and 
e machinery which moved too rapidly, begins to move too 
awly. Now it is ^that the craving for a little more snuff 
i/^ins to be experienced. The craving is the result of the 
sease which the first pinch of snuff has occasioned. Man is 

formed that he cannot feel comfortable, unless the cords 
hlch run through every portion of his body are stretched to 

certain tightness, and unless the machinery, of which his 
ydy is full, moves on at a certain pace. And he is also so 
»rmed, that when the cords of his body are too slack, and when 
le machinery of his system moves too slowly, he naturally 
raves for the substance, or desires the thing, which has a ten- 
ency to tighten the strings, and quicken the motions of the 
lachinery. Snuff tends to tighten the strings and quicken the 
lotions of the machinery. Hence the man who has slackened 
[le strings of his body, and retarded the motions of his machi- 
ery by snuff, naturally desires a fresh dose. But here is the 
vil : the drug which tightens the strings, and quickens the 
aachinery for awhile, only slackens those strings and retards 
lie machinery ultimately. It therefore continues and in- 
reases the evil which it seems to cure. To indulge the crar- 
Qg relieves the system for the present, but increases the dis- 
ase for the future. It cures \he craving for the present, but 
trengthens the disease that occasions the craving. The proper 
ourse, therefore, the only safe course to pursue is, to resist the 
xaving ; to bear the pain and trouble of abstinence until the 
graving ceases. For, wonderful to think, the human system 
s so framed, that when an unnatural craving has been ere* 
kted by the use of unnatural druf^s, that craving can be cured 
)y abstinence. The disease or disorder of the system, which 
»u^s the unnatural craving, will pass away. Nature, or 
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God, tlie great antlior of nstiirey and the great agent in nata r-e , 
-vrill cxd^e it. Tkeie is a healing power in the hnnan systeixi J 
and if man will ^to his s^tem time and fair play ; if he wiU 
give hi»iiy8tem tone, and throw no obstmctions in its waj, it 
will re^ir itaelf when injured ; it wiM throw off the nnnatar-a.? 
snbatanoeB that clog it ; it will restore the mined or woondecl 
portions^ and chai^ the unhealthy state into one of healtli 
and Yigonr. 

The remarks we have made on snnff and intoxicating drink: 5 
are applicable to <^inmy landannm, ^c. They all cause dis- 
ease when taken into the human system. They may all be 
useful in certain cases in curing other diseases, but the^r 
iJways cause disease themselyes. They can only promote the 
cure of a disease by causing another. Ther can only heal a, 
wound or repair an injui^ in one part of the human system ,. 
by causing a wound or mflicting an injury in another part » 
JUl these things cause disease of a similar kind* They all 
cause a disease which shows itself in a limging for repeated 
doses of them* They all cause an unnatural, but in some re- 
spects a pleasurable excitement in the first place, and in the 
second place, an unnatural, disagreeable, and almost intolera- 
ble depression* And the disease in every case has just one 
cure, namely, abstinence. Erery man that UkeB opium or 
laudanum, erery man that has a eramng ioT it, is iia a diseased 
state of body. The craving is the result of the disease. It is 
the infallible sign of the disease. And the disease can only be 
cured by refusing to gratify that craving ; by abstaining from 
the use of the drug. And in every case continued abstinence 
will cttre the disease. We do not sa^ that abstinence \a the 
only iiimg that can have a beneficial mfluence in curing this 
class of diseases. It is not the case. The use of certain 
medicines will frequently help the cure. Medicines generally 
help the cure of one complaint by causing, fbr the time, ano- 
ther. This is the case even with opemma medicines. Opening 
medicines relieve diseases in one part of the body, by causing 
irritation, derangement, or disease, in another pajrt of the 
body. Tbey relieve the system of a deeper-rooted and more dan- 
gerous disease, by causing a temporary and kss dangerous one. 
StiU, opening medictnes have their influence even in curing 
drunkenness* And the man whose drunken disorder is very 
great, whose craving for intoxicating drink is exceedingly 
violent, would do well, in certain cases,, to assist the power of 
abstineDce in curi^ his ^sease, by the use of gentle aperient 
medicines. The nee use «f cold water also, both inwardly 
and outwaiEdly, betk as a diiak and an afiusioft, would aid the 



<:uTe. So also would free and moderate e^erejae, espe^attj' ia 
the open air. But in all cases the g^reai Uuiiff is^ to abstaiiu 
Contmued abstinenoe of itself will cuob the disease^ and no- 
thing else without abstinence €a» cart it at alL StiU, as we 
have saidy abstinence may be aided in effecting a cure : — ^the 
cure which abstinence effects, may be rendered more speedy and 
complete, by the wise employment of the other means we have 
enumerated. 

I say it is desirable that pec^le should uudeTstand these 
things. Many, I believe, if the^r understood this subject pro- 
perly, would be encouraged and induced to cure themselves of 
the drinking dbease^ ana to seek the restoration of the health 
and soundness of their earlier days. And many would be pre- 
vented from incurrii^ or causing the disease. If they knew 
how intoxicating drinks operate on the human system, — if 
they knew that every glass of ale or wine or spirits that a man 
takes, destroys the natural balance of the system ; tears, rends> 
deranges, and destroys, certain portions of their physical 
machinery, and lays the foundation of numerous and awful 
diseases of other descriptions ; — I say many, if they under- 
stood those things, would take care never to touch or taste 
those, drinks. They would keep themselves pure, and healthy, 
and sound, from the first. 

Teetotalers should try to make these things quite plain to 
men. Physicians and surgeons, anatomists and cnemists, 
should do the same. Political reformers should aid in the 
work. The disease of drunkenness is one of the greatest 
hindrances to political improvement with which the world is 
cursed. The cure of this disease would be one of the most 
effectual means both of securing to the people their rights and 
liberties, and of enabling them, when Uiey had got them,, to 
use them to advantage. 

Let all my readers consider this sulnect. What Interest, 
my friends, have I in misleading you f What motive can I 
have in laying those matters before you, but your good ? I 
declare to you, that my only desire in writing these Uues is to 
promote your health and welfare. I beseech you, my friends, 
consider these things. Do justice to your nature, and do jus- 
tice to vour kind. Renounce intoxicating drinks, and re- 
nounce mtoxicating drugs. The mischiefs of the drinking in* 
dulgence are infinite. In this article I ha?e oidy endeavoured 
to unfold to you one way in which the use of intoxicating 
drinks does you injury.; but thev do you injurjr in hundreds 
of ways. They work varied and unbounded mischief. The 
good they destroy, and the mischief which they produce, hff^~ 



neither limits nor end. Be teetotalers then, and try to make 
others, oyer whom yon hare influence, teetotalers. I have tried 
teetotalism myself for more than fourteen years, and the ad- 
Tanfage I have derived from it is infinite. But more per- 
haps hereafter. 

A Tax on Land. 

to thb xditobs of all the newspapers. 

Gektlemek, 

The abolition of the law of Entail and Frimo- 
^niture would not of itself promote the speedy division or the 

f roper cultivation of the land in Great Britain and Ireland. 
t would do something towards securing that important objeot, 
hut not all. In order to promote the speedy distribution and 
cultivation of the land, it would be necessary to lay a tax on 
land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, supposing the land 
to be such as could be rendered productive by cultivation. 

If a tax were laid upon land, whether cultivated or uncul- 
tivated, no man would allow the land in his possession to lie 
waste. Every man would be obliged to cultivate his land, or 
else sell it to those who would cultivate it, in order to prevent 
his land from proving a loss and burden to him. So long as 
people can keep good land and allow it to lie waste, without 
subjecting themselves to loss, I see no prospect of a speedy and 
thorough cultivation of the land, and of course no prospect of 
the speedy emplo^ent of unemployed labourers, an advance 
of wages, and an mcrease in the useful products of the country. 
But if a tax were laid upon land ; a tax varying, according to 
the worth of the land, from two to twenty shillings an acre, 
the whole of the good land in the kingdom would be speedily 
brought into cultivation. The consequence would be, that 
the unemployed workmen of the country would obtain em- 
ployment ; labour would command good wages ; the employ- 
ment of labour on the land would increase the quantity of pro- 
visions ; plenty would promote cheapness ; the labourers 
would not only be able to obtain food, but would have some- 
thing with which to purchase clothing, furniture, books, &c.y 
as well as to rent commodious and comfortable dwellings. 
This would improve every branch of useful trade and com- 
merce. 

If you think these remarks worthy of insertion in your 
widely circulated paper, they are at your service. 
Yours respectfully, 

Jos]^H Babkbbv 
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Burke and Barker. 

ON. KIKGS; PABMAKBNTSy KAOISTRATKS, PRIESTS, JLNI> NOBLBS. 

Burke, — * We fear God — we look with awe to kings — ^with 
afiection to parliaments — with duty to magistrates — ^wlth rer- 
erence to priests, and with respect to nobility.' 

Barker. — We also fear God, but we look with no awe to 
kings. We look at kin^, in general, with grief and indig- 
nation. We see in the history of kings very little but what is 
black and bloody. The history even of our English kings is 
a history of injustice and cruelty, of filth and brutality. We 
neither look with awe to kings, nor to the kingly office. We 
look on the office with indiffisrence or contempt, and on the 
men who have generally filled it with loathing. 

Nor do we look with affection to such parliaments as we 
have at present. If we had parliaments that truly and fairly 
represented the interests of the people ; — if we had parliaments 
that made it their object and business to abolish wicked laws 
and mischievous institutions ; — if we had parliaments who 
made it their object and endeavour to develope the resources of 
the country, to promote the welfare of the masses, to secure 
to men employment on the one hand, and leisure on the other ; 
to secure good food and useful instruction to the whole of the 
people of the country ; — if we had parliaments remarkable for 
wisdom and virtue, for talent and industry ; — if we had par- 
liaments distinguishing themselves by their effi>rts in favour of 
knowledge and virtue, of peace and liberty ; — if we had par- 
liaments who made it their object first to elevate and bless 
their country, and then to elevate and bless the world ; — if we 
had parliaments disposed to employ their great powers for 
the purpose of conferring the greatest amount of good on their 
country and their kind, we then should look with aiffection to 
them ; — we then should regard them both with love and rever- 
ence. But the parliaments which we have at present, bear no 
such character ; they labour for no such great and glorious 
objects. The parliaments which we have at present neither 
represent the masses of the people, nor consult their welfare. 
The parliaments which we have at present are remarkable 
for neither wisdom nor virtue ; for neither talent nor in- 
dustry. The parliaments which we have at present are re- 
markable for flieir ignorance and profligacy, fer their weak- 
ness and idleness. The parliaments which we have at present 
are assemblies of selfish men ; men who employ the great 
powers in their possession, and the vast resources at their 
command, for their own aggrandizement, and not for the wel- 
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fare of the people ; — ^men who allow great masses of the people 
to remain in the grossest ignontnee, though possessed of the 
xidMst means of instruction ;— men who sp^d miUions and 
tens of millions on themselves and their families, and yet 
grudge a miserable allowance to schoolmasters to teach the 
neglected and destitute children of the community to read. 
The parliaments which we have at present employ their 
powers in making those who are already too rich, still richer ; 
and in reducing those who are abeady too poor, to the verge 
of staryaiion. The parliaments which we have at present, 
instead of taking the lead in the work of reform, are not even 
disposed to follow when others take the lead. Nay worse; 
they are not even content to stand still. But while others, 
who once were behind them, are taking the lead, and moving 
onward to greatness, to glory, and to bliss, our parliaments are 
actually gomg backwards, and turning their faces towards the 
realms of ancient night and darkness, and the horrors of prim- 
eval chaos. The parliaments we have at present in England 
are a disgrace to the country. The persons who compose 
them, with very few exceptions, are amongst the vilest and 
most dishonourable men in the land. The great majority of 
the men who compose the two Parliaments of the country, are 
remarkable for nothing but pride and selfishness; for ignorance 
and profligacy ; for disregard of tlieir countrymen and their 
kind ; for cold hard-heartedness and inhumanity. So far from 
looking to those parliaments with affection, we long and pray 
for their destruction. We wish they were quietly out oi ex- 
istence. We wish the majority of the men who compose them 
were deprived of their power, and reduced to the ranks of the 
men who are obliged to live by their own hand-labour. So 
far from looking with affection to the parliaments at present 
existing in this country, we should wish that parliaments 
might perish from the face of the earth, were it not for the 
hope that the time will come when the country and the world 
will be blessed with parliaments of a superior character. 

As for looking with duty to magistrates, I hardly know 
what that means. I am wishful to do my duty to magistrates; 
hut the question is. What is my duty to magistrates ? 1^ 
duty to one magistrate is not my duty to eifery magistrate, 'xo 
one magistrate I may owe mttch ; to anotAer magistrate I may 
owe less, and to another nothing at all. To one magistrate X 
may owe respect and love ; while to another I may owe con- 
tempt and indignation. To one magistrate I may owe obe- 
dience ; to another I may owe resistance. To one magistrate 
I may owe commendation; to another I may owe rebuke. 



To one mtgisiiaie I may owe sansUmee ; to another I maj 
owe oppoation. Magistrates diffsr, just as other men difRoe. 
Some are good^ bat others are bad. Some are wise, but otlnefrs 
are foolish. Some are kind, but others are cruel. Some are 
just, but many are rogues. Some are friends to libntYy whik 
othm are friends of (^pression and tjnranny. Some do good, 
but others do evil. Some lore the poor^ and seek to do them 
justice ; while others despise the poor, and sacrifice the interests 
of the helpless to their own vile selfishness, or to the selfishness 
and cupiaity of their wealthy neighbours. The generaUty ci 
the magistrates of this countiy are ignorant and wicked. They 
employ their power for purposes of oppression and plunder. 
Instead of protecting the weak, they oppress them. Instead 
of curbing the strong and restraining them from evil, they aid 
them and join them in deeds of oppression and plunder. They 
fiaTOur the rich, and wrong the poor ; they crush tiie weal^ 
they rob the needy, and they employ their influence in faTour 
of vice and in opposition to virtue. They persecute the good 
and encourage tne bad. They license crime and prosecute 
virtue. They fawn on tyranny, and frown on liberty. They 
prop up what they ought to pull down, and pull down what 
they ought to prop up. They aid what they ought to oppose, 
and oppose what they ought to aid. They crouch before the 
men whom they ought to rebuke, and rebuke and persecute 
ibe men whom they ought to encourage and aid. We hare 
liere and there an exception, but the general run of our magis« 
trates, like the majority of our members of parliament, are a 
Tile, a heartless, a selfish, a cruel, a bloody-minded, an in- 
human, ungodly, dishonest, and murderous set of men. They 
are frequently men of bad private character. In many cases 
they are known adulterers and gamblers ; in others they are 
motorioufily unjust and cruel ; and in others they are anything 
but q>e€imens of wisdom and virtue, of moral excellence and 
superior talents. 

My duty therefore to the magistrates of this eoimtry in 
general, is to instruct them, to counsel them, to rebuke and 
cMnsure them ; to expose their ignorance and incapacity, their 
wickedness and cruelty ; to seek to have them removed from 
their places, deprived of their power, and to have wiser and 
better and abler men put in their places. 

As for priests, I deal with them as I deal with magistrates, 
parliaments^ and kings. liP they teach the truth and practise 
righteousness ; if they labour for the instruction and improve* 
nusiki of their neighbours, and for the reformation and salva- 
tioa cf tha world, I rq;ard them with respect and reverenee. 
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tint if they live for themselyes ; if they use the inflnenoe of 
their position for selfish and unworthy objects ; if they teach 
error and oppose truth ; — ^if they tolerate thieves and drank- 
ardsy and persecute reformers ; — if they employ their church 
organization, and their priestly influence, for the support of 
tyranny, and the perpetration of oppression and robbery ; — ^if 
instead of helping men forward in the ways of troth and 
righteousness, they place obstructions in their way, and en- 
deavour to keep them back amidst the darkness of error and 
sin, I regard them with indignation ; I denounce them as the 
enemies of God and humanity ; and I hold them forth to the 
rebuke and loathing of the world. I labour to destroy their 
influence ; — ^to rescue the people from their power, and to 
leave them alone in their shame and infamy. 

And. so with respect to the nobility. By the nobility you 
mean the dukes and earls, the lords and baronets, &c.j of the 
country. In other words, you mean the aristocrats or land- 
monopolists of the country. Now should I meet with an aris- 
tocrat of good and honourable character ; — should I meet with 
one who showed a disposition to do justice to his fellow-men ; 
—should I meet with one who really desired to promote the 
happiness of his country and his kind, I should treat him 
with respect, — I should look up to him with afiection and 
reverence : but I have no expectation of meeting with such a 
one. The aristocrats of Great Britain are, so far as I am 
able to learn, among the most unjust and inhuman, amongst 
the most selfish and cruel, amongst the most mean and de- 
graded, amongst the most filthy and false, amongst the most 
roguish and murderous of mankind. Instead of regarding 
them with respect therefore, I feel it my duty to oppose them 
in every way I can ; — ^to labour to destroy their innuenoe, and 
bring them into general contempt. Instead of treating them 
"With respect, I feel it my duty to do my utmost to excite the 
indignation of the people against them ; — ^to unite with my 
fellow countrymen and mankind at large, in one grand efifort 
to extinguish their order, and place the ofienders in such a 
position, that they may be brought to think and feel and act 
like honourable men. 

SANGUINARY PUNISHMENTS. 

The abolition of capital punishments for political offenoes 
by the French Provisional Government, was a great and glo- 
rious reforai. Would.to God that all the nations of the earth 

)uld imitate the Provisional Government in this particalar. 
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The mfitction of capital punishments on offenders ou^ht to 
le abolished in all cases. To kiU a man in cold blood, — ^to 
:ill a man when we have got him in our power, — when we 
lare disarmed him, and disabled him from doing further mis* 
hief, — to kiU a man when he can no longer be a terror or an 
Qjury, — ^to kill a man when his death is no longer necessary 
the life of his fellows, — when hb life can no longer endan- 
er the life or the welfare of others, is a cruel, an unnatural, 
,nd an injurious thin^. 

I know no good object but what can be accomplished as 
asily by the imprisonment of criminals, as by their destruc- 
ion. If we wiwi to instruct men, the imprisonment of a cri- 
linal is as clear, as intelligible, and as useful a lesson, as his 
ublic execution can be. If we wish to intimidate men, the 
ontinued imprisonment of criminals is as likely to create and 
erpetuate a salutary dread, as their public execution. Nay, 
ontinued imprisonment is likelier to create and perpetuate a 
a,lutary id read than public executions. The exhibition of 
f capital punishments endures but for an hour or so, whereas 
mprisonment endures for years. The eflfect of pubilc execu- 
lons is greater perhaps for the moment, but. the effect of impri- 
onment is greater in the long nm. . The effect of a public 
xecution grows weaker daily ; whereas the efiect of imprison- 
nent grows stronger day by da^. The criminal who has been 
lestroyed is soon forgotten ; while the criminal who is impri- 
loned is remembered long. The effect of public executions is 
ess every time the exhibition is witnessed ; but the efiect of 
mprisonment is stronger the oftener it is observed. It would, 
a my judgment, be a thousand times better to afford the peo- 
)le of a cotmtry the opportunity of seeing criminals in a state 
)f imprisonment, than to allow them to see them executed. 

Besides, pubUc executions are exhibitions of cruelty, and 
;end, in my judgment, to make observers cruel and ferocious^ 
rhey lessen men's respect for human life, and thus prepare 
md predispose them to trifle with it, at the same time that 
:hey strengthen that terrible principle of revenge and cruelty, 
^rom which murders so frequently flow. On all accounts, 
therefore, I should prefer, and infinitely prefer, the imprison- 
ment of criminals to their destruction. 

But the truth is,- that if Grovemments would do their duty to 
the people in other respects, they would have very little to do 
in the way of inflicting punishments. If Governments would 
Eifford the peojjle the opportunity of gaining regular employ- 
ment ; of obtaining fair wages ; and of procuring a sufficiency 
of all things needful to their welfare ; and if they would, i^^ 



fedditm to Hufy a£fofd the neans of instraction and gmeral 
iomravemeiit to the poopk, they would hafve rery §tw crimi- 
sauy and Tery little notd of judges and prieone. Offmders 
woold be exceediogij rare, and pnnishiDent Texy eeldein neces- 
HPy. And when it tMW neeenary, the lightest kind of punish- 
ment wonld be generally snffieienty boUi to secaio the lefor- 
Bsntion of the oflfender, and to qierate as a waining to the 
oommoni^. 

The principal criminals in our conntoyy as well as tiie prin- 
cipal cansors ei crime in othen, are our unjust and cruel 
gOTemors. They make people poor, and thm tempt them to 
sfaesl. They mase people desperate, and thus proToke them 
to rdbel. They make them cruel and ferocious by the use of 
cruel and rerolting punishments, and thus prepare than for 
Tiolenoe and murder. An able writer very properly traces the 
cruelties perpetrated by certain portions of the French popu- 
kee, dum^ the first Kerolution, to the erudties whksh they 
had preriously witnessed on the part of the Frmeh Goyem- 
ment. The French goYemorsinstructed the people in deeds of 
violence and cruelty by murdering the Reformers, and the 
pei^le reduced their instructions to practice by shmghteriiig 
thnr Irulers in return. The Govemme&t set the people the 
example of cruelty in punishing the peopk, and the people 
followed the example of the Govemm^it by inflietiBg, when 
tiiey gained the power, the same kind of sanguinary punish- 
moits upon the members of the Goremment. The root of 
pubUe cruelty is gavemmmt cruelty. If we wish to humanise 
the peepley we must try to humanise the Ghvemmeni* If we wish 
to teach the peopk to respect men's lires and property, we must 
teach the €hvermH € nt to do so. If the people are taught th&t 
rulers may rob, it will be in vain to teach them that li^ may 
not rob. If the peojple are taught that rulers may wantonly 
destroy men's lives, it will be in vam to teadi the people that 
^ify may not destroy them. 

The aitish Constitutioii. 

The word Constituti^m means a system of laws and customs, 
or an established form of Government. The British Consti- 
tution therefoie means, either the Britidi form of Govezmnent, 
or the ffvstem of laws and customs estaW^ed in Britain. 

Tim Btittth form of Govamment is an Aiistoexacy ; a pare 
Azistocraey. We are often t^d Uiat the Government of 
Gseat Britun is a mixed Government, consisting of Kings, 
""ocdi^ and CommQn^--that the King possesses one poztion of 



le power, the Loids a second portioiiy and the Commons a 
lird portion; — ^that the powers of ^ng. Lords, and Gom- 
iOUBf are, at the same tune, both independent and nnited. 
ut all this is &lse. We hare no such thing as three distinol 
id independent powers in the Goyemment. We haTe but 
le power, and that one power is the power of the Aristoerai^. 
In fact there can be but one independent power in a Govern* 
ent. The power of every Government must be lodged in 
le party, or the Goyemment cannot be condnoted. If the 
ommons insist on having their way, the King and the Lorda 
ust submit. If the King insists on having his wajr, the 
ords and the Commons mnst snbmit. If the Lords insist on 
iving their way, the King and the Commons mnst submit. 
he rulmg power can be but one* The power that is deter- 
Ined to rule, must necessarily make alt other powers snb- 
it to its will. The union of three independent powers, 
of three oppomng parties, in the Grovemment of a country, 
an impossioility* Such a thing may be talked about, but 
never can be realized. In all cases where three great 
iwers or three opposing parties unite in the Government 
a nation, one of those powers or parties will inevitably 
bdue the rest, and become sole ruler itself* 
So it is in Great Britain. There were three great ppwors, 
three great parties in the Government ; but the Government 
>uld only work by the subjection of two of those powers oar 
irties to the other : and as the Lords had peculiar advantages 
rex the Commons and the King, tiie Lords subdued the CcSm- 
ons and the King, and became the sole rulers of the empire* 
hey are the only rulers now. The House of Lords, or the Aria- 
cracy concentrated or represented in the House of Lords^ is the 
ily ruling power in the British dominions. The Qineen is but 
name, and the House of Commons is but a tool^ which the 
rifitocrats make use of for the accomplishment of their own 
Ifish objects. The British empire has been in the hands of 
LO Aristocracy for ages past ; it b in the hands of the Arts- 
cracy at this hour, imd it wiU remain in their hands till the 
resent elective system is done away, and a truly Demo- 
atic system estamkhed in its place. 

The manner in which the Aristocrats maintam their power 
rex the empire is easily explained. In the first plaee, they 
^n the principal part of the land and houses in the kingdom ; 
st it is the land and the houses that give votes for Men^ra 
: Parliament. The country at large is divided into barougha 
id counties. Each boronjdh or country soida one at move 
[embers to ParUament. The greater part of the bonni^ 



) the property of the Aristocrats. The Aristocrats own th-^ 
uses and land in those boroughs. If any of the electors in 
>orongh refuse to rote for the person set up by the owner ot 
i borough, they are driyen mm their houses and land, 
d obliged to seek a home and a liying elsewhere. An J 
le Aristocrats, who are terribly opposed to clubs among 
i people, are great supporters of clubs among themselves. 
LB Aristocrats, who hate Trades' Unions among the masses, 
d who do their utmost to make them illegal,, do always keep 
an Anti-Trades' Union among themselyes. They unite to- 
;her to strengthen their own order, and to crush all who 
ly dare to oppose their will. When therefore a tenant is 
missed by his landlord, for daring to oppose his landlord's 
11 at an election, he is a marked man among the Aristocrats, 
d in yain will he seek for a house or a farm under any of the 
ne political ^arty. He may wander up and down and 
.rye for them. In this way the Aristocrats weed the 
roughs of eyery thing like liberalism and independence of 
rit, and make them hot-houses of the yilest and filthiest 
eds to be found throughout the realms of corruption. In 
ler words, the boroughs become perfectly seryile. They 
ct whomsoeyer the aristocratic landnolder may nominate. 
It is much the same in the counties. Every man has a vote 
• the county who pays fifty pounds' rent and upwards. But 
3 payers of fifty pound rent and upwards are at the mercy 
the landowners. The land of the counties belongs to the 
istocrats. The tenants are accordingly expected to vote 
3ordin^ to their landlord's will. The LEindholder nominates 
3 candidate, and gives instructions to his steward to inform 
3 tenanto to vote for him. The steward sends round his 
}tructions. The tenants assemble on the day appointed, and 
low the steward to the polling booth like a flock of sheep, 
^or whom do you vote ? ' asks the collector of votes. And 
e tenanto, as if they had only one voice, give the name of the 
Ddidate put forth by their landlord. If a tenant happens to 
te for another person, he receives notice to quit. In the 
arse of the year he is driven firom his home and his farm ; 
d another, more pliable or servile, is put in his place. And 
e landlords take care so to frame the law, and so to make 
eir leases or agreements, as to have the tenante entirely at 
elr will. They refuse the tenante long leases, for fear they 
ould feel independent, and cherish a judgment or a will of 
eir own. And thejr have also framed the law in such a way, 
at when a tenant is driven frem his farm, he can claim no 
mpensation for the improvemente which he has made. He 
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day bare doixbled the value of the estate; he may. have 
rected new buildings ; he may hare planted new orchards ; 
16 may hare drained and fenced the land ; he may hare ex- 
ended his fortune and income on the estate,— no matter ; he 
3ayes the whole at the landlord's bidding. The landlord takes 
dvantage of the improyements, and the tenant has no redress, 
n this way the Aristocrats or land-monopolists maintain their 
ower, and choose the majority of the members of the House 
f Commons. 
I ought to observe also, that the Aristocrats have so framed 
he law of elections, that those boroughs which are under their 
rill and power return the greatest number of members, though 
liey contain but a very smidl number of inhabitants ; while 
le boroughs that are not altogether under their power, are 
llowed to return but a small number of members, thoug^h the 
umber of electors and inhabitants in those boroughs is ex- 
sedingly great. For instance, there are twenty-five boroughs, 
:)ntaining altogether one hundred and thirty two thousand 
ihabitants, and nine thousand electors. These boroughs re- 
irn fifty members : nine thousand electors are allowed to re« 
irn fifty members to parliament. These few electors are allowed 

> return this number, because they are imder the will of the 
ristocrats or Land-monopolists. On the other hand, there are 
fteen boroughs, containing three millions of inhabitants, and a 
undred and forty nine thousand electors ; yet these boroughs 
re allowed to send only thirty two members to parliament, 
'he reason is, that those boroughs with so large a population and 

> great a number of electors, are comparatively free and inde- 
endent. The electors residing in them are only partiaUy 
nder the will and control of tne Aristocrats or Land-mono- 
olists. It is because they are comparatively free and inde- 
endent that they are denied the liberty of returning their 
roper share of membera to parliament. Thus nine thousand 
)ol8 of the Aristocrats are allowed to return fifty members, 
ad one hundred and forty nine thousand comparatively en* 
ghtened and independent electors, are allowed to return only 
lirty two members. 

On the same principle, and for the same reason, the ri^ht of 
oting is given to those only who are tolerably well off m the 
3untry. It is understood oy the Aristocrats, that those who 
re tolerably well off, are least likely to be clamourous for 
^form ; while those who are badly off, and who sufier the 
rst, and who suffer the most, from bad government, are 
kely to be the most clamorous for reform. On this ac-^ 
ount the right of voting is granted to the men who 



y ten pounds rent and upwards in lidrofii^liSy and to those 
.0 pay fifty poands rent and upwards m the oonnties. 
le mtn w^ are too poor to pay this amount of rent are 
ated as ou^ws and stares ; they are treated as dangerous 
bsses. They are treated so because they are the greatest 
ters of bad goTemment ; because they are the first to feel 
3 eJBTeets of bad gorernment ; because they are the freest 
sakers and the boldest actors in the cause of reform ; because 
3y are the greatest and most daring, the most restless and 
L-severing opponents of tyranny, and the most untiring adyo- 
bes of liberty. They are regarded as the dang^ous dasses^ 
;ay, and dangerous classes they are : not dangerous to equit- 
le law, or rational order, or good, beneficent gorernment ; but 
exclusive privileges ; to class usurpation ; to selfish and 
LJust legislation ; dangerous in short to tyranny and opi)res- 
m, to whol^ale plunder and wholesale murder ; to priest- 
%it and tyrant-craft, — dangerous to corrupt institutions, and 
eked laws, and priestly <meats, and anstocratical villany. 
3nce it is that the right of voting is given to the man whose 
sition in society is regarded as a bribe or an inducement to 
te in favour of things as they are, and to oppose the spirit of 
ogress or the advancement of reform. 

On the same principle and for the same reason it is, that 
e people of Ireland, who ought to return above two hundred 
d tw^ity members to parliament, are allowed to return only 
e bundled and five ; while the people of England, who ought 
return only four hundeed and twenty, are allowed to return 
e hundred and thirty. I say, the reason of this arrangement 
that the Irish are worse off tlian the Engliidi, and therefore 
)l more keenly the evil effects of bad government, and are 
erefore naturally more clamorous for rdfonn. The English 
3 better off than the Irl^ ; they are therefore more disposed 
be quiet, and to let the tyrants go on in their evil ways. 
Ley are therefore allowed to elect a greater number of mem- 
rs than their share. 

These are only a few of the regulations of tl^ present sys- 
n of election, but they are sufficient to show, uiat the law 
so formed throughout as to annihilate the power of the peo- 
iy and to render the Aristocrats or Land-moDopoHstatihe sole 
absolute rulers of the empire. 

This cannot be too well known, and the people cannot be 
> often told, that to this great aiui unnatural irregularity in 
e government of this country^ are to be attrilmted all the 
fferings which the people of Great Britain and Ireland are 
present enduring. The Aristocrats are the sole nien of 



the cmmtry, and tbeir system of mad and wicked mis-i^Ttmi* 
ment is the cause of all owr natioBal, and most of our eociid^ 
miseries. Many who are willing to work, cannot find employ- 
menty and most of those who find empIoymeBt are unable to 
obtain fair wages. The greater part of those who work axe 
obliged to work twice, and in some cases, thrice as kn^ as 
men were erer designed to work ; and still, though working 
thus long, they are unable to obtain sufficient for the comfort 
and welfare of themselves and their families. They are un* 
able to obtain sufficient to pay rent for a good, large, comfort- 
able house ; to purchase and cultivate small portions of land ; 
to store their dwellings with decent and comfortable famiture; 
to clothe themselves and their families with good and suitaMa 
raiment ; to procure for their children the advantages of a 
liberal education, and store their houses with books and other 
means of instruction and improvement. They are ol^ged to 
toil like slaves, and to live, I cannot say like brutes, lor the 
brutes of the Aristocrats, and even the dogs of the middle class 
men, live ten times better, and share ten times richer accom* 
modations than the labouring men of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. They are obliged to lfS>our like slaves when work can bo 
obtained ; and to live like outcasts and vagabonds, like house- 
less and homeless wanderers, or like convicted and dangerous 
criminals. Some live in garrets, and others live in cellars. 
In winter the poor creatures who live in garrets are almost 
frozen ; in summer they are almost roasted. And all of them 
through the year are, to a great extent, stifled and tortured by 
their confined and miserable situations. In a country where 
a patched or ragged garment ought never to be seen, the greater 
portion of the liubourers have scarcely any thing else but jpatched 
and ragged garments. In a countrv where every man's house 
should resemble the comfortable dwellings of our manufac- 
turers and merchants, the poor creatures are huddled together 
like swine. 

We propose the entire abolition of the present constitution, 
and the establishment of a thoroughly popular one in its place. 
We propose the annihilation of the Aristocracy, and either the 
abolition or the modification of Royalty. We propose to make 
the House of Commons the ruling power of the empire, and to 
make that House of Commons the true representative of the 
people. And to render such a change as useful as it dhould be^ 
we pro^se to employ the i^re stren^h and. resources of the 
nation m educating the people^ in giving knowledge, or the 
means of knowledge, to the whole population ; in supplying 
books and tracts and periodicals of the best and highest des- 
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tioiiy on a plentiful scale, to all ; and in fonuBhing schools 
teachers, of the best description, for all the rising genera- 
i. 

Vith respect to the second meaning of the term constitution, 
nely, the laws and customs of a country ^ we propose another 
»rongh change. We propose the aboUtion of nine-tenths or 
nineteen-twentieths of the whole existing legal and judiciary 
stem, and the establishment of a few great principles of 
uity and wisdom in their place. 

It will be of no use to call our proposals nnconstitutional ; 

e call them so ourselves. To say that a measure is uncon- 

iitutional is, in our judgment, iA the present state of things, 

, compliment rather than a reproach. The more unconstitu- 

ional a thing is, in general, and the more worthy of support 

.t is. The more constitutional a thing is, in general, and the 

worse and more mischievous it is. Away with political cant. 

Let us have right and liberty, — let us have common sense and 

humanity, whether they be constitutional or not. Amen. 



NATURE AND MAN. 

* Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvests spring ; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life ; the fruits, the flowers, the trees. 
Peace, harmony, and love. The universe, 
Li nature's silent eloquence, declares 
That all fulfil the works of love and joy, — 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 
The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe. 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun. 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver beams. 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch. 
Than on the dome of kings 1 Is mother earUi 
A stepdame to her numerous sons, who earn 
Her unshared gifts, with unremitting toil ; 
A mother only to \hos^ puling babes 
Who, nursed in ease and luxury, make men 
Tlie playthings of their babyhood, and mar, 
In self-important childishness, that peace 
Which MEN alone appreciate ? 

SHBLI.ET. 
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Free Inqidiy. 

TO RICHABD LOBD. 

Richard Lord will find sufficent information 
Plato's opinions of the Trinity, in a work entitled, Sovtovfi 
Eeasans far Benoumsing the Dodrines of TrinUaHam with 
respect to the Godhead and the Person of Christ. He may obtain 
the work from David Thomas, my agent at Bury. Tlie price 
is low ; bnt if he cannot aflford to pay it, Dayid Thomas will 
readily lend him the work for awhile. 

Richard Lord does well to read and judge for himself. He 
does well to refuse to teach the children of the Sabbath- 
school the errors and the follies of false orthodoxy. It will be 
a happy day when all shall attain their liberty and discharge 
their duty in this matter, — ^when every one snail act on the 
celebrated principle of an ancient, * Prove all things ; hold fast 
that only which you discover to be good, and reject whatever 
you discover to be bad.* 

I do not wonder at his teacher saying that he ought to read 
Qo -works but those which agree with his own opinion. The 
teacher and the preacher too know right well, that if men of 
[lonesty and intelligence read both sides of the question, they 
ivill lose their faith in false orthodoxy, and become what men 
3all heretics. Yet, how are people to know what is truth, if 
they read but one side of a question 1 Would Richard Lord's 
teacher tell a Jew that he is to read no books but those that 
agree with his opinions ? Would he recommend the CathcUcj 
the Mahometan^ the Pagan^ or the Infidel^ to read no books 
but those which agree with their own opinions 1 Would he 
think that this would be the likeliest way to bring the Jew, 
the Catholic, the Mahometan, the Pagan, or the Lxfidel, to 
renounce their errors, to correct their judgments, and to as- 
certain the truths Nothing of the kind. It is only when 
men agree with your teaeh^ that he urges them to confine 
their reading to works that agree with their opinions. When 
he meets with people that differ from him in opinion, he will 
Eidvise them to read the other side of the question. How is it 
that he should be so blind as not to see, that if it be good for 
jme man to read both sides of the question, it is good for 
another ? that if attention to both sides of the questioa is 
necessary in one individual, it is necessary in another indi- 
v-iduai ?' How is it that he does not see, that he is advising 
people to pursue a course which is the great support of error, 
ana the great obstruction to the spread of truth. 

We recommend people to read works on all sides of a ques- 



tion. Whether people agre^ with «s <ir not^ we still urge them 
to read and jadjge with perfect freedom. We uige them to 
make it their object at all times to discover and unfold the 
truth. There is no other way by ndiich the interests of tmtk 
«nd righteousness, — the deration and iraproyeraent of man- 
kmd, can be efi^ually and fnlly secured. 

. 

RiXK AUD TITLBS. 

I hare no desire to bring down the high, any further ihaa 
it may be necessary to lift up the lowly. If one man's ele- 
Tation can be secured without another man's depression, let it 
be secured. But if in order to prop up a single man, yoo. 
must humble and crush a thousand, it is time to let the soli- 
tary individual fall. We are not leYellera, according to tiu 
ofitEDsiYd meaning of that term ; but we do wish to see the daj 
when men in general shall be able to eat and drink and dotbe 
themselves like men ; when men in general shall have the of- 
portunity of developing their powers, and of answering toe 
ends for which a loving Grod created them. If rank ai^ ti£le8 
are inimical to popular liberty and general improvement^ lei 
Hiem peridi. If they are not mimical to popular liberty aad 
general improvemoit, let the Aristocrats prove that they aie 
iiot« by causing the libertjr and happiness of the maaaea io Ik 
secured without their annihilation. 



WHENCE COME THE TRUEST REVELATIONS! 

BT T. L. HULBIS. 

Not in the thunder-peai that eiiakes the Heaven, 

Not in the shoutings of the mighty Sea, 
Not where the fire-wave rolls from mountains rivien. 

Not where the desolating whirlwmds flee. 
Not where the crystal streamlets chime their steiie% 

Not in the crash of elemental wars, 
Not in the seasons with their ehangefol* glocies. 

Not in the skies with sun and moon and stars— 
Not tiiere alone are heard the tones supernal 

Struck from the silence by Almighty Wings, 
Not there alone resound the Tmths Etenial 

!l%reathed from the Spirit of the King of kings. 

Though Nature is a veil, of lightnings woven. 

Most beautiful and glorious to see, 
And registers in each pr<>gres8ive motion. 

The beatings of the Heart of Deity ; 
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Yety ffaEfoogli ltd IbldB, Hui loftiest Berelatioiis 

Of Law and Essence hare been never made ; 
His Yoice, that awes and thrills the adorine Nations 

Conies not with sensnal imagerj arrayed. 
It rippleSy bathed in ererlasting splendooTy 

Throneh reins where Deity hath ever ran. 
And fspeSks, in tones with Loye's rich breathings tender 

F^m the child-lips and heayen-bright Sonl df Bfan. 

Not they who arrogate the name ' Reformer/ 

Yet hght God's altar with unhallowed fire» 
Not they who stand like saints at every corner^ 

Masking their lustful hearts in white attire^ 
Not they, who, thralled by Sense, voluptuous breathings 

Call from the Lyre as pours melodious wine. 
Not they whose lips are curled with serpent wreathings, - 

Who fetter with a creed the Love Divine ; 
Wot they who follow in the train of Fashion, 

And cringe to win the Popular Applause, 
Not they enslaved to luxury or passion 

May Teach Mankind the Everlasting Laws. 

They who have borne the cross of scorn and sorrow. 

Enduring all with still forgiving love, 
They who would nought from creeds of falsehood borrow^ 

Waiting the Revelation from above. 
They who have faltered not when friend grew foeman. 

But trod through martyr flames their ^rless way ; 
They who have wavered not when rose-lipped Woman 

Would lead them with her blandishments astray. 
They who have ministered at Faith's pure altar, 

And in the robes of holiest virtue trod. 
They speak, in tones that vary not or fedter, 

The Truths of Heaven— the Oracles of God ! 

God imeaketh in their lives of tmUi and beauty ; 

God speaketh in their words of Prophet-fire ; 
God speaketh in their acts of loving duty. 

And noiseless charities that never tire. 
And haloed round witii everlasting lustre 

niey shine transfigured in the Might of Soul, 
And thronging generations round them cluster. 

To hear the mmsic from their spirits roll. 
For them Earth shines more joyfully and fairdr ; 

Each word and deed of Right lives on for aye ; 
Each heart-beat of their lives to Man brings nearer. 

The golden snmise of the Ed^n Day ! 
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A FRENCHMAN'S THOUGHTS ON ENGLAND. 

The followiog extracts from Michblet, a French writer, 
were sent me by my excellent friend, Ralph Vaeian, of Cork, 
now in prison for seeking to liberate his country from the in- 
fernal grasp of the Aristocrats. They will be read with 
interest. They show how a Frenchman regards us. We 
agree with Michelet, that if tha French had invaded England 
it would hare been a blessing to our country. 

* Decline of the peasant proprietary ofJ^land — interegts of 
the people of France and England identical— plottings of the 
English Aristocracy* 

Having alluded to the condition of Ireland and India, 
Michelet proceeds : — 

. ^ But of all the English countries, the one that suffered the 
most is assuredly England herself. 

' Here the bankers will laugh, and so will the lords perhaps, 
and with them a few hundred thousand men — ^the vampires of 
England. Yes ; but twenty millions of men are weeping, and 
those men are England herself. 

* There is no instance of a people so indefatigable and indus- 
trious having, after the most desperate efforts maintained for 
fifty years, purchased only misery and famine. 

* It was the opinion of Europe in 1789 — an opinion that 
Burke publicly professed — * That in England property was 
divided more equally than in France.' And one of the best 
informed members of the Constituent Assembly observed, that 
at that period * most of the English were land-owners.' 

^ This was perhaps an exaggeration : but what is certain is, 
that small landed proprietors were then innumerable ; that 
one met every where with the modest and quiet cottage — ^that 
humble yet charming habitation which, exhibited to us so 
many times in novels and engravings, had made ns all in love 
with England. And, moreover, the affecting accessories of a 
quiet, homely, moral, and laborious life ; the Bible read in the 
&mily circle — ^the virgin vine and the rose tree overhanging 
the low porch — ^the handsome yet serious girl spinning on the 
threshold amidst her young brothers, and the sports of those 
fine children vyeing in colour with the carnation and full of 
life. Oh ! many years ago, I still saw something like this in 
the best preserved districts of England, and I was so aflfected 
by it as to forget our wars, and, I confess, to rejoice that the 
invasion had not taken place, nor gone to trouble that peace- 
ful world. I thanked the ocean. 

* I was wrong : the inraision would have saved England. 
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It would at least have forced her to stop and refleet on the 
brink of the terrible abyss into which she was blindly plunged* 
It would have forced the Aristocracy to grant something to 
the people ; to relax somewhat of their barbarous obstinacy* 
Let us add one word to make this more evident. Landed 
property entirely aristocratical, as we know, contributed in 
1700 one-sixth of the public expenditure ; one-ninth in 1793, 
bia onfy one^twenty'fowrth from 1816 to 1842. The rich paid 
less and less ; tha poor more and more, and slaved more and 
more. At the peace, the Aristocracy granted relief only to 
itself ; none to the people who had so heroically laboured and 
supplied, by their mortal labour, the forty billions rec[uired 
by the long war. 

'What a terrible tax on hatred, pride, and the niad spirit 
of rivalry ! 

< (jo on, John Bull ; keep up the game ; thy honour is staked 
not to give it up. Work, pay, and double thy stakes, thou 
obstinate gamester. 

* Rule, Britannia, rule ! Work, work thyself to the bone ! 
Rule, Britannia ! And add to thy work two hours more a 
day — four hours — nay, meal time, and the hours of rest. 
Friend, add moreover thy wife and children, and by way of 
loan, add also the work of thy children unborn, and who will 
be bom poor and bent double with debts. Rule, Britannia, 
and die all of you in order that France may die ! 

^ Alas ! you unfortunate, obstinate people, much good have 
you done yourselves with ^our hatred of France, and all that 
on the word of your enemies and ours. 

* I have wept bitter tears over the miseries of our enemies — 
indeed how can we help weeping, when we see the best part of 
England, her moral treasures, the family, annihilated ; 1 speak 
act of those monstrous Babels of manufactories, whose prosti- 
tution has ceased from very exhaustion ; I allude to the agri- 
cultural districts. What is more lamentable than to meet in 
the fields, on the richest estates in the world, those mendicant 
labourers, working in a dress-coat, wearing the cast-off clothes 
}f the rich ! to meet on the road crowds of children sold and 
dired, transported from one country to another in harvest time, 
to work the ground by the day — all together, pell-mell, girls 
md boys, a nlthy troop, miserably piled up in waggons ! 

' This warfare against infancy is atrocious ! Yet such is the 
spectacle now presented by England. The burden which went 
)n falling from the rich upon the poor, from man to woman, 
Falls from her upon the child. The child worn out and cor- 
mpted before his existence well begins, cannot live under this 



tg«lnroiii8 spectode of jirrei^e zaiflery and pxQfmiscaoa» inter- 
mxw. No MBinr lemedy wiH eure tliis. 
N<ykhiiig dborl of tke abalitioa of the Arktocney and the 
(tabllahmeDt of a lOioxongli Democtacj. 



A Two-fluked Clock. 

A Mend lias sent me a copy of the AshUm Ckronidey for 
ugaelt 19, containing an article entitled * A Clock with two 
icesy' Yntii a leqoest that I wonld publish the article hi the 
E^oFLX. To this request I cannot accede, llie statements 
mtained in the article may be true, for anything I know ; 
lit they may be false. Who the men of Hurst are who write 
id sign liie article, I know not. Their names may have 
sen sent to the editor of the Ashton Chrenide, but they have 
ot been sent to me. 

One of the charges preferred against the Hurst manu&cturer 
I, that he keeps a Clock with two faces. One feice has the 
ngers a little too late : this is the face by which the work- 
ten leare their work. The other has the fingers a little too 
>rward : this is the face by which they go to their work. By 
Leans of this Two-faced Clock and other devices, the master 
I said to cheat the men, and to cheat the law, out of thirty- 
X minutes a day. The party who tells Vie tale about the 
'wo-faced Clock says, that he has observed and checked this 
lock by his watch, scores of times. 

In this article we find the following sentence. ^ If this be 
one, and we have facts to support it, can we wonder at the 
pread of Barlerite infiSdity and Socialifim.* We of course ex- 
ect to be spoken of as infills, as advocates of truth and op- 
onents of error always have been ; but it is rather too much 
>r persons to write an article denouncing one's opinions as 
ifiuelity, and then to request us to publish the article in our 
wn work. Still, we should not have objected to the article 
n this account, if it had come to us backed by the necessary 
ndence in other respects. We have no doubt there are many 
lasters that make fflreat professions of religion, who cheat 
oth their men and tne Government whenever they can ; but 
!; is not our place to publish anonymous chaiges against any 
lan. 

TAXATION. 
^ Mr. Osb<»ne, la a ^eedi delivered by him in the Hoase of 
4imiiiMi% mm» w«eks ago^ staiea that in the United States 



taxation amounts to 9fl. 7d« par liead^ m Russia to 9s. 9d., ia 
Austria to lis. 6d.y in Pnuma to 12b. 4^., in France to 24s«, 
md in England to £2 12a. 6d«, exduaivQ of poor-rat^ 
borough-rates, and other charges of that nature. 

Accordmg to this statement, every indlyidual in England 
pays £2 2s. lid. more taxes than the citizens of the IJnited 
States. Tliis however is not the only thing to be taken into 
he account. In America people are more regularly supplied 
mth work than people in iSigland and Lreland, and they have 
^tter wages and cheaper provisions. 9s. 7d., therefore, to an 
American, is a trifle compared with what it is to an English- 
nan. The American b better able to pay £2 12s. 6d. than 
he Englishman is to pay 9s. 7d. Yet the Englishman, who is 
vorst off, has the greatest amount of taxation to pay : while 
he American, who is best off, has the least amount to pay. 
[f the Americans had to pay £10 a-head, they would still, 
:onsidering their advantages in other resects, be in a happier 
>osition tlum the Englidi, even if the EogHshman had oxuy to 
)ay 9s. 7d. How vast then must be the difierence between the 
ot of the labouring classes in America and the labouring 
lasses in England. It is time we had a reform^ 



DAILY WORK, 

Who lags for dread of dafly work. 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a criBie : 
A soulless slave—' 
A paltry knave— 
A dog upon the wheeb of Time. > 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The mBM*9 unworthy to be ftee^ . 
Who wUl not give, 
That he may Uve, 
His daily toil for daily fee. 

No ! Let us work ! We only ask 
"B/swBxd proportioned to our task : — 
We have no quarrel with the great ; 
No feud vdth rank — 
With mill or bank- 
No envy of a lord's estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need ; 
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And can retaiol ' - 

For age and pain, 

A fraction, we are tich indeed. 

- No dread of toil have we or ours ; 

We know our worth, and weigh our j^wers ; 
' Ti^emore wework the more we witf:; 

Success to Trade I ' / T . * 

Success to Spade I . . . . . 

And to the Corn that's coming in! 
And joy.t6 lunl, who o'er his task 
Bemember^ toil is Nature's plan ; 
"WTip, working, thinks — 
And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health ; 
And leisure, when his work is done. 

To read his book . . ; . 

- 1 . * . . By chimney nook, I ^ .: 

Or sttoU at setting of the sim. , 
Who toils as everv man should toil 
For fair rewara; erect and free : 
Thei* are the men— 
The best of men — 
These are the menjwe meaii to be ! 

ChabiiBS Mackat. 

[We should ask a little more than the Poet asks.— JK.^B.] 

THE REFOBMER'S ALMANAC 

For 1849^ wUl be published AeirUy^ 

Containing, besides the usual Almanac intelligence, a num- 
ber of important articles on Politics, Science, Religion, sxA 
Morals, &c. Remarks on Republics, Aristocrats ai^d Kings ; 
Capital, Labour^ and Wages ; Land, Rents, and Emigration 
&c., <fcc. Price One-penny. The most liberal allowance will 
be made to Agents, to enable them to compete with the sellers 
of those Quack-doctor Almanacs, which are full of false and 
villanous advertisements. Orders should be sent to J*: Barker, 
or his Agents, as soon as possible. 

WOBTLBY, NEAR LEEDS, PMNTED BY JOSEPH BARKER, ANP 
MAY BE HAD OP ALL HIS AGENTS. 
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■ ' . ,THE ■•■ 

:iEFOEMER'S COMPANION 

TO THB 

■ALMANACS. ■.■■;;: 

No. 12. OCTOBER, . Price Id. 

To the Vicar of Botherham. 

Sib, 

I have just Been reading a tract circulated by you, 
ntitled, ' Modkhn Politicians : a Wobd to thb Wobkino 
/LASSBS op'Gbkat Bbitain*/ and I now lay before yott^my 
emarks on its contents. . . .. ; ^ ' 'y/^^w^ 

The object of the tract appeisurs to be, to support existing 
tyils, by throwing reproach and ridicule on th« adyocates' of 
eform. I neyer quajrrel with men for differing from me in 
)pinion ; but when I see men misrepresenting the opinions 
)f their neighbours^ and throwing reproach on the principles 
)f truth, I confess I feel no little indignation. * 

The tract to which I refer is put in the form of a dialogtte 
)etween an adyocate of re/arm, and an advocate of things' as 
hey are. Into the mouth of the advocate of reform, you 
put the most ridiculous words. You represent him as sayi- 
ng, what no reformer does say. You represent him asadvo- 
mating, what no reformer does advocate. In short, you repre* 
sent him as talking like an idiot or a knave, or like a wretched 
nixture of both : whereas the advocates of reform are not, 
^s a class, either idiots or knaves, but enlightened and vir* 
tuous men. 

The foUpwing is a quotation from your tract : 

/odb.— What paper We yon got there ? What dost look so glum 
fori 
Tom (looting o» ihe paper. }-4Jtm» enough. Why, the new« 
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hen tells me Aat I am very unhappy, and tfery mUerahie; irhic> 
I ne^er dionld haye known ha4JPiU I had ike hick to light an thL 

Jack, — ^A good sign tho* — that yon can't find oat you*re nnhappv 
Without looking into a paper for iL What is the mattter ? 
TVwii.— Matter 1 Why, I want liberty. 

Hfrt yon intimale tbct ike peopk in England and Irdanc 
who are calling for reform, would never have known that 
they were unhappy or miserable, if they had not been told so 
by some newspaper ? And yon firther inlimate, that the 
people of England and Ireland^ e^en when enlightened by 
the newspaper, have but one thing to complain of, namely, a 
want of jLiBJttTY. Is thtt atoeaf^Mig to fact ? la one dis- 
tzict in Ireland, occupied by about two millions of people, 
there is scarcely a i^enea to be fbuad, and certainly not one 
person in a hundred, that is comfortably or decently clad. 
8«tat numbtn are literally naked, and multitudes are but 
partially covered wiik rotten or loatktoiBe n^a. These peo- 
ple are badly /ed alse^ as well as badly clad. Not one in a 
hundred can obtain a sufficient supply of good and whole- 1 
aoQie food. The minority of tiwm oannot obtabit ov«b once 
a day, a saffioient supply of potatoes to tatitff thcjr kunger. 
If uoiben of tiieiB live or ianguiait on tlw vei)ga of abeolute 
atamdoo. Many of tben, dndag the last t^m yeaz% have < 
anrried their relatione to a pramatuipe |;mv«. Tbey penaked 
of famine, or of dieeaae brought on by fanmie. Thoee peo- 
{de are miserably hoosed, as weii as tnnerably ciad and ill 
fed. Their dwellings, in many oases, are unfit for brutes. 
You voukl not allow your horae, yoor cow, or your dog, to 
iaiutbil; auch mieeiabie kotels. In a dark, diamp, gwd-walled 
iiofd, wiih bat one disMl room, six, oight, or ten aahappy 
oreatacee are crowded together, and deep in one unsightly 
heap, without even itraw sufficient to cover the damp floor 
which is their only bed. And this is the condition of the 
^nat mass of the people in other parts of Iielaad. During 
the last two years, some hundreds of thousandi^ if not 
millions, of thoee most inimcd of iMaitaies, have pmshed of 
absol ute starvation. And aome hundieda of thousauds nore, 
who were somewhat better circumstanced, have fled, under 
the fear of atarvatien, ucnNU the wide ooeaa, in eeir^ ef a 



lone Mcl t poriioA in AxBArwa. 1 hsa» l^ea in ItMlmi 
njfssfM^ 1 hiive«aeR Um vretekedftMs of Ui*fKeo|^ I hum 
leen 4htur nakedaesft and ra^B. I hftv« seen tfc^ir wretoiied 
lovftk. I have seoi their langiMakiiig aad skelftioa-like 
ramea. I hftT» teen their hag^rd faoes. I hava Iheiid 
lieir sad eomplakits. And is it possible that yoa can be ao 
gnovant as to thafik, that these poor creatures have but oae 
single grierance to cumpUuB of, and that th^wouJd nothai^ 
aiewn that they had even that om% if thej hiKl not had the 
uck to li|^i OB a certain nev^pqper ? 

But we will come to our owa country; There are miUiens 
>f people in Great Bfitaia who are unable to obtsm a siiffi- 
dent supply of food. There are millicms who, from we^ 
o week, and from month to month, hardly ever have suffi- 
dent to satisfy their hunger^ and ne¥er haTe sufficient to 
iupport their strength. Some have not sufficient to preserve 
heir lives. They perish. And those who have sufficient to 
)re6erve their lives, have not sufficient to preserve themselves 
n health a»d vigoar. Milfiena of oar fefiow-eountiyifitti aia 
imMe lo ol>taiii a ehange of ratnent. Milfienv af lliem are 
inable to obtain for lh««selvea a singis suit of clean and 
lecent apparel. They go up and down foef»e us in mgs and 
Slthiness. Tfiey bear about with them, both in their rags 
md m their countenances, the marks of destitution ami 
misery. They ask for labour, — they go up and down far 
peeks together asking for labour, and meet with nothing but 
disappointment. They apply to the parish authorities for 
reliei, and are met with harshness, insult, and iadignitpr. 
rbej look to their friends for help, and find, in many casea, 
;hat their fiends, atas ) are unable to help theniselves. Some 
contrive to transport themselves to America. A few others 
>btain a free passage to Australia. But multitudes can 
neither obtain a free passage to Australia^ nor procure the 
cneans of transportii^ themselves to America. And hen 
they live, or here they languish, shattered in he^dth, and 
broken in ^nrit,^ — hopdess and cheerless ; at times almost 
wild and distracted with the cries oi their femishing 
chitdreni and groaning beneath the intolerable load of thefr 
gri^f,. and wondering what will be the end of their sorrowfi. 
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Sndiy I Bay, is the condition of millions even in England. 
Now do you mean to say, that those poor people are dis- 
eontented with the present state of thin^ without cause ? 
Do you mean to say, that their sufferings and afflictions are 
all imaginary ? Do you mean to say, that if it had not been 
for reading a certain newspaper, they would never have 
known that they had any occasion for complaining ? This is 
the meaning of your tract, as I understand it. The tract in- 
timates, that the people of Great Britain and Ireland have all 
that they ought to have, — all that is necessary to make them 
truly happy. I understand you to say, that they complain 
but of one calamity, a want of liberty, and that they would 
be quite contented and happy, and never dream that they had 
even thcU occasion for complaint, if it were not for certain 
newspapers which teach them to complain. 
(To he continued,) 



Report of J. Barker's Address to the Burgesses 
^ of Holbeck Ward^ on the day of his laectlon 
as Town Counoillor* 

FeIiLow-Burobsses and Friends, 

You will believe me when I say, that I have very 
great pleasure in addressing you on the present occasion, and 
under the present agreeable circumstances. I confess, my 
friends, that this morning I did not expect to occupy the po- 
sition in which you have placed me. When anything de- 
pends upon my own exertions, I feel great confidence of suc- 
cess ; but when success depends upon the will of others, my 
hopes in general flag ; and I rather expect less than what is 
probable, than more, I am happy to say, you have far exceeded 
my expectations. You have not only returned me as a mem- 
ber of the Town Council, but you have placed me at the head 
of the poll by a elorioui^ radical majority. 

My friends ; I have to thank you for the devotion and energy 
you have displayed on my behalf. I have to thank you for 
the glorious demonstration you have made in favour of the 
principles which I hold and advocate. I do not regard my 
lelection so much as a compliment to myself, as a testimony of 

four high regard for my principles, and for my public labours, 
regard it as a glorious proof, that the principles, the just, the 
rational, and beneficent principles of pure democracy, are 
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making their way throng^h everr class of aoci«ty. I take it M 
^ proof especially, that the working men of the Holbeek Ward 
Eire beginning to understand their tme interests, and are' bent 
on pnTsninje; such a course as will ultimately end in the total 
and eternal overthrow bo^ of local and national tyranny, and 
In the establishment of justice and liberty, both in the general 
Government, and in your Town Corporations. 

There is one thing that I should have Hked to have had to 
crown our triumph. Mr. Hepper said in that room opposite, 
that he would not go to the Town Council with me as his 
partner. I like all people to have their way, when they can 
have it without other people being eeriousiy incommoded. 
Though I was not the man to say I would not go with Mr. 
Hepper, yet, after the haughty and overbearing manner in 
which he has acted, I do say, that I would rather have had 
Mr. Whitehead. But Edward Hepper to-day is a somewhat 
different man from what he was a few weeks ago ; and he will 
be a better man next year than he is now, I think he will 
learn a lesson, and in future carry his head a little lower. He 
has had time given him to consider his ways and amend them ; 
and my conviction is, that he will be both a better man and 
a better Councillor, in consequence of what he has seen and 
felt this day. Your other Whig representatives should take a 
lesson from what has occurred this day, and amend their 
ways. Your conduct this day is worth a hundred lectures, if 
men will only make a right use of them. You have given 
proof to the high and mighty ones of this borough, and the 
high and mighty ones throughout the land, that the time has 
come for great political and social changes; and unless they 
can change, they must stand aside, and make way for better 
men. Your triumph is a step towards the triumph of Demo- 
cracy in every Ward of your Borough, and towards the 
triumph of liberal principles in the Government of the country 
generally. For, every Whig and Tory dislodged from the 
Town Council, is something done towards dislodging a Whig 
and Tory from the House of Commons. Every Eaaical that 
you put into the Town Council or Magistracy, is so much done 
towards placing Democrats in the House of Commons. And 
it is high time that we had a thorough revolution both at Lon- 
don and in our various Boroughs. We have suffered from 
Tory and Whig iniquity too long, and it is time the people 
had an opportunity of trying what through-going Democracy 
can do for them. If you had Universal Suffirage, what kind 
of men would you send to Parliament ? Men that cared f or yon» 
and that understood your interests. You would never send such 



akkmow pmfiwtiif •» ytwi- facbtiTwat Oa^ijrtbiiifcyte 
fwe <iidi ^liy Mri iiiflwwitiiil <owBM»withi WeskBl^a^^ 
ihogLi hay» • foMk •! Iwanty^wa pi t pwyi t»iw, wlkMecnig 
istpoimwiiati— i m^ OmA he fetH^ioftttf aAAmtocn* ; ikmJkh 
MoDSP to a cl«» tbiMi for e^^ lHKBd»d y«(u» 1mm 
and tortured our coimfcrjr. 1 oonatdec tluki #iik Magr«^ tlwgh 
OBe «f tkft wQitbicsi magMitiTrtis on tibt bon^ aefeed ^nvj vn- 
-TOtlgF and dislMBOwauj m stae{>iBg to W tfaa teil of u 
ibdaliQciHl. Sk, vgp fiieiida ; it ia lim^tliai liac ftaid «» lo n- 
pi Mt ni iia ; nea Wtk ift jFcan and laiaQcaiy in. Yirtva and 
abUiij. lb » ttm* iwa had m«n tJMib ca* iaal Inr tka wtrkja^ 
ciaiBea ; biok thai ara nieieatad in tbobr vdlne ; aaan thai are 
dft«inaia«d, tkraagligead npoxt aadfiviixipart^tp d»thek&^ 
to fkmrevffiBiiDg eoiatrynuHa. 

I h«iat<»aByy tf I am panaitod to takt mj filaca «a the 
niBtk of NoTember^ aad to* conttsoa ia tiM aitaatMft in vhich 
y^m luiYe placed loa^ i sbaU eadcairflwr to d» nrv dvtj ta 7^ 
aod to the Besoiigli^ aod to th* omatxy mwmiy, t» ihaat- 
moflt t^imy abilthy. If I do not makB tMne^ bettor, ii ihaU 
be because I etOLnU^ and aot becaase I vrill aitf. If I do net 
check tbe eartBaragwat capenditaia of Um Botoagiaj. or aaake ^ 
BUHce eerneabla to your iatneal% it will be for waa^ cf tiie 
aH^t^ and not for want of the ditpmitim, Wbatevar 1 may 
or laay not hare been la ether remeiay ene thing ia oeitaffi, 
I have always beea the friend of the wedskaa-flanaw. Fee 
ikmr cause I har^r saariiked avy lepatatioa aad my intenato; 
aad I trost in God, that I aiagrrakh«rbe peioBiittad to diOy than 
to betray thnr iniiei«Bta» 

My fnenda ; I widli net occupy year tine maeh loiigor. I 
shaU have an oppostuacty of addreBaiDg yoa fieq^uently» I 
trusty in timea to come. I only aash yoa had ^kd twa Badi- 
cak iaatead of one. Mr. Beoek said a Badieal had be»i re- 
turned for the West Wacd ^ I ami g^d to hear It. I hepe «« 
diaH nftYes zest, till erery partial ami UB(^uet law ia abd&hed, 
and good and just and beneficent lawa establiehed i& their 
plaee^ and until we beocnae a £ree» a proepeioue^ and a happy 
noople. If things were managed as they oagbi to be, wa ai^it 
be as happy as the happieirt nation upon earn.. If iJhmmi were 
rightly mansged at London and at bemay there^ would be no 
BBOBseity for any of yoa to be without empkyiaent^ ox ta have 
krar wiqpea, or^ when yoa ha?« got yearwages, to haye taaprad 
timm on dear proTiaaaa* W© ahaald hanie jdenty ef work, 
and m>oecaaiQa to work taak(ag;.agidgaaiiwi^;eB,aad cheap 
pwfwoasv mdpazmaamatpeaaeaadpnBpai^. 
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We have a larg^^kii ^ wt iliMi i a w it , (f mW m imii £7fiQ0 
o ^,000 a fmir. G^tk <h6 w&ofi t we^A^ ^oM "wngiei, cheap 
>rovisions, good vdluMli, wad ^^"^ ^ «ni<il 4vii^ tad they 
vlU be their (HM ^Hmmh. 

My friends, I^m kwi^j ^Migiwi te ^M Sw tiie nuAner in 
pirhich you have co»i«0ted yovmlvvB W9 day^ md ydu will 
lot be offended if I retum thanks to Grod onr heavenly Father, 
hat no accident has befallen any one amidst this day's excite- 
nent. Keep sober, every one of yo«. Conduct ^oorselyes 
Kvith peace and prudence during the remainder of this evening, 
^hat the day may gio on happily to its close. Ld; us show 
;liose that presume to condemn and despise ns, Hiat if we have 
lot all as good eo(s9B i^s^ey have, we have got as good £harac- 
ers ; that if we liave not all such good %<a3^ we hams as good 
leads ; that if we have not all as good shoeSj we know the way 
,o go ; that if we hav« not aM 4U wiute Aandt, we have ms pure 
learts. Let us show, that if we aro not manafiM^turers or 
Aristocrats, we are hbn^ men that undeiBiand both our rights 
Lnd our dtaies^ and tk»t while we ave deterauned to Jkave cur 
'ights^ we are prepared, with God's aBsista&ee, to discharge 
»ur duties. Hurrah for Democcai^i Haraahi (load and 
ong cantifuud ^e&inf,) 

"JS^AIL IT DOWJf." 

John Littlejoba was .staaeh and fitiangv 
Upright wd dewnrighi^ licarpiiig wroajg ^ 
He gave good weight, and ptud his wsay, 
He thought for himself, nad ^aaid his s%jr ; 
Whenever & rascal strove to |»as8» 
Instead of siliwc, jnoaey of brass^ 
He took his hammer, and said with a frown, 
' The ooimis umHomt. mmi$t 4mm.' 



John Littlejohn was firm and true, 
"You could not cheat him in * two and two : * 
When foolish ai^ers^ mWht and maln^ 
Darkened and twisted the l\ght and plain^ 
He saw, through tJ^e mazes t>f t2im speecA, 
The simple truth beyond their reach ; 
And crushing their logic, said with a frown, 
'^ J^nr coin is spurious^ nadl U down* 

John Littlejohn maintained the right. 

Through storm and shine, in the world's despite ; 
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Whm foob or quacks d^siied his Tote, 
Dosed him wHb sacgweaefoUi, learnt hj rote^ 
Or hy Aoaxing) threats, or promise tried 
To gain his support to the wrongful side^ 

* I^i^f w^t said John, with an angry &owxv 
^ Y<mr coin i$ spuriom, naU it down.* 

When told that kings had a right divine. 

And that the people were herds of swine. 

That nohles atone were fit to rule. 

That the poor were unimproved by school. 

That ceaseless toil was the proper fate 

Of all but the wealthy and the great, 

John shook his bead, and swore with a frown, 

' The coin is spurious, nail it down* 

When told that events would justify 
A false and crooked policy. 
That a decent hope of future good 
Might excuse departure from rectitude. 
That a lie if white was of small o£fence. 
To be forgiven by men of sense, 

* Na^y nayi said John, with a sigh and frown^ 
^ Tht coin is spurious, nail it down.* 

When told from the pulpit or the press. 

That heaven was a place of exclusiveness. 

That none but those could enter there. 

Who knelt with the * orthodox ' at prayer. 

And held all virtues, out of their pale. 

As idle works of no avail, 

John's face grew dark, as he swore with a frown^ 

^ The coin is spurious^ nail it down* 

Whenever the worlds our eyes would blind 

With false pretences of such a kind, 

With humbug, cant, and bigotry, 

Or a specious sham philosophy. 

With wrong dressed up in the euise of right. 

And darkness passing itself for lighl^ 

Let us imitate John, and exclaim with a frown,. 

* The coin is spurious, nail it doum.* 

C. MAGKAT* 
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Oeorge Dawson. 

On Sunday the 8th October, I heard Geoige Dawson, in his 
own chapel at Birmingham. Hisfirst prayerwa8aTerTOon- 
f need, backward and forward affair. A peat part of it was 
unintelligible to me, and I should imaeme unintelligible to 
George Dawson himself. There was neiwer order nor solidity 
about it. 

The second prayer was a great deal better. It was plainer 
and fuller of truth. And there was something like order about 
it, though it had many and great defects. 

The sermon was a very remarkable mixture of light and 
darkness, truth and error, blind faith and true philosophy. 
The preacher went on the principle that man, in order to sal* 
vation, must beliere in the truth of the whole Bible, Old and 
New Testament together. Yet he acknowledged that people 
in general had no means of ascertaining for themselves whe- 
ther the Bible as a whole was true or not. He acknowledged 
that people in general, if they receive the Bible as true 
must do so on the credit of other men : thus making a 
man's salvation to depend upon his belief in his fellow-men. 
Yet he acknowledged that no man was infallible. In short, 
he inculcated blind or implicit faith in man, and at the same 
ticne acknowledged that no man on earth was deserving of such 
faith. 

That man in general must receive many things on the au- 
thority of other men, or not receive them at all, is true enough ; 
but to suppose that a man's salvation depends on his receiving 
a system or a book as true on the authority of another man, is 
foolish and false. The man that gives up the old Roman 
Catholic doctrine of church infallibility, must, if he would be 
consistent, become an absolute and unrestricted ratioaalbt. 

I am sorry for Dawson. He has placed himself in a very 
unhappy situation. In making himself a priest, he has sur- 
rounaea himself with hindrances to the discovery of truth, 
and the development of his spiritual faculties. He has sur- 
rounded himself with temptations to the concealment of truth, 
and the suppression or perversion of his spiritual faculties. 
He has made himself the servant of men, and the man that 
makes himself the servant of men ; can never do hie duty to 
himself and his €rod. The man that would discover the 
truth, and enable himself to declare it, — ^the man that would 
do justice to his own nature, and discharge his duty to his 
God, should break loose from parties and churches, and con* 
tent himself with being a man. A man who keeps himself 
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apart &om all sectarian organisations axvipriestly corporations, 
has innumerablo adraittages oter Mher men, as a searcher after 
T«ii«b^» aftA aa aa iMixiifllMr tf hja Itflewa. 
. StUV tf G. Dawswalias tba proper awnn* of machaoil in 
kiRS, ha wiU frae hinself firam the difieiilliea al laa pmaent 
poiuAioii, ID tune, aad pkea hnaseif la eiieaiaataMBa fiiianily 
to hia pffaper aad fall deTek|>nftat Ha ia v«ry yavagr aa yet. 
He will have time for breakmg many commandments, hefore 
ha is thirty. Betet he^ ia thirty-fiTe he aiay Ttahto all the 
uanatiual aad anf^y lawa thai sia aad lolly hava esta- 
blished from the begiaiihig of the w«id» Wa shaU saa how 
ha goea en. Wa BBtast i^&Te hisa tinM^ Mea thaaM aavcr be 
httiried* The aoaV l£o the trte^ affuraadnea »ataxkj by 
sifrw, aad impcro^lible degeaDa« 

Bat I fear GeoJ^ Dawsaa will aewr be a traly gnat man. 
Ba masfJ bat it ia laese thaa I dare leak Int. Ha haanot the 
aianeBta of greataeas, i ter. He haa a gieaik deal a€ anart* 
neea aad ekrexneBS ; hat act aonch grcabwasy i inur* 

Geoige DawsMi said that na naa ia airer ealm ea speaking 
of tha Bible i that 9fwery aae either psaisea it ki lapterea, or 
abttsea it with Tea|;e«ie!e,-««ith«r admires it mart deraatiy, or 
hatea it most vieawsly. Tius is net trae« I am eaba in 
speakkig el tha Bibles I read it aad rsYiaw it aa eahaly as 
anather ho^. I aw acither aa. iadiaciiiatxiats adveraaryy nor 
an indiscriminate advocate, of the Bible. I admire and loye 
laa&y parts of the KUa ; aad lejsai aad eppist sane ather 
parta. Yet I tbiak aad sfaak with aaliaaesa of the whok, 
and treat its eaateala with aa n»A^ caadoar,. aa I da the 
conitaata oi aaothar book* 



and C»v«Uiar- 

A, aiALOCtUE. 

^<*-Mauy people Ia my neighboi2]chaDd aia sa Bftli|gbaaj. that 
they cannot be social or dLvik 

£.— Perhaps it ia wrong to say they are so re^MSis ^ you 
would be nearer the trath^ perhaps, if yoa wexa ta say they 
were so hypocritical. 

uiw— Nay ; I cannot call them hTpoaritea exael^y. Thay are 
really religious many of them, and they thiak raitgioa ra^aixes 
them to be uncivil to those who di&r from thaia ia o^niaa ; 
especiallY if the dIfEerenaa be serifmsy as it isk hatwaea na and 
them., it ia not bQrpocnsy thazeiaia that saoila tbeia ; hatth& 
^imeetiQ^ of igaoTaacc aod erxox with, thsur lahgiaaa liaMags. 
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Tliegr UBAgian that God reqviiies «f Hhem the belitf •£ eeHaia 
opmioiHy MimectMn with oeitaia chvrchesy attentim to oer* 
tain rites and ceremonies, and the obserrBiioe of oertain roles : 
ani they think it their duty to frown and soewl and look 
d.own iivdignanily on those who do not helieve those opinions, 
yjvho do not belong to those ehurehesy who do not af tend to 
those rites and ceremomes, who do not okamrve those rales. 
And their reUgions feelings, thus joined with their erroneous 
notions, render them the most uncivil, the most unsocial, the 
most il^natured, and frequently the most malignant and dia- 
bolical creatiires living. Some of the people who make pro- 
feasions of religion in my neighbouiliood, are amongst the most 
disagieeaUe, malignant, and misea^ble looking creatures I ever 
met with. They are kind enough, I suppose, to one another ; 
but towards those who have no connection with ihem^ — towards 
those who look upon their creeds «s false, and upon their re- 
l^^us perfbrnwaces as useless, they act in the most hateful 
and injuriens way imaginable. If they were ineamations i^ 
the great in&rnal spirit in iriiom they profess to Mieve, — if 
their souls were full eren to bursting of hate and malignity, 
they eould hardly ftct more ricionsly than they do towards 
those who are too enlight^ied to believe th^r foolish creeds, or 
to respect their superstitious and unnatural performanees. 

j5. — I understand you now. We have people in our neigh- 
bourhood of the same description. And i have also observed, 
that they shew some kindness to people who are too ignonmt 
to disp^die with them, — too blind to see the follies and absur^ 
ditice of their creeds, or the uaelessness of their religious per- 
formances. It is to persons whom th^ regard as (nfideU^-^ 
to men who see the errosieousaessof their creeds and the folly o£ 
their proceedings, and eroecially to such as are able to expo99 
the errors of l^r coreeds and the folly of their proceedings, 
towards whom they are most unsocial, most malignant. They 
regard snch men as the enemies of Ged : they look upon them 
as pests to soeiBtv : they regard then as spiritaal plagues,— 
as instruments of death and damnation. They therefore con- 
sider it their dnty to destroy their influienoe, la order to disable 
themirom doing misdiief. if thelaws of the land and the in- 
flnenee of publse opinion would allow them, they would shut 
up sack people in dungeons, or put them to death, and tiiink 
tifeat in doiag so they were doii^ Good's service. As you say, 
those parties are not exactly hypocrites. They really have a 
wish to pkase God ; but they err with respect to the means of 
plnasBig Mm. Aaaa Ancient expresses it^ * f hey have a zeal 
lor fiM, btti ttol aoeoxdiDg to knowledge.' And I ha>e 
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heard you say, if I rememlier right, that igiioraiice and error 
are always intolerant, and that to make men Uieranty you 
must make them wise, I have heard you say, that ignorance 
and error cannot afford to be tolerant, — that if ignorance and 
error were to be tolerant, they would be speedily annihilated. 

There are, nevertheless, numbers of those professors of re- 
ligion, who are hypocrites. They profess religion for the sake 
of worldly advantage. They go to church or to chapel to get 
custom. Some go to two or three places of worship, as they are 
called, on purpose to keep on good terms with the people in the 
various congregations. Doctors and shopkeepers and school- 
masters sometimes act thus. The schoolmaster that I once 
lived with, took his boarders to the church one part of the day, 
and to the Methodist chapel the other. And many people who 
depend for their living on the kindness of people of various 
persuasions, act on this principle. TTiese, I say, are hypocrites : 
men who act a part for worldly advantage : men who profess 
religion for the sake of gain. These persons are frequently as 
unsocial and malignant as the sincere but erring bigot. They 
think it necessary to aid those by whom they live and have 
their wealth. They think it necessary to join in vOifying and 
persecuting those whom the ministers and leading friends in 
the churches with which they are connected happen to vilify 
and persecute. 

A, — Such things are very trying. The manner in which 
many professors of religion have acted towards me, has led me 
to doubt whether all religious profession is not wrong, and 
whether all religious denominations or churches are not injur- 
ious. I have sometimes thought, that if all the difierent forms 
of religion, and all the difierent churches which uphold their 
forms, were swept away from the face of the earth, the world 
would be better for the change, rather than worse. 

B, — ^That would be goin^ to extremes. I think the different 
sects have done some good in the world, though they have done 
much harm. They have been the means of partially civilizing 
vast numbers. They have been the means of partially in- 
structing great multitudes of children in the Sunday Schools. 
They have also been the means of withdrawing great numbers' 
from drunken and profligate habits, — ^from low and savage 
modes of expression, and from some of the grosser forms of 
vice and profligacy. They have done a good deal towards 
bringing cruel and savage sports into disrepute. They have 
done a good deal, in this way, towards softening men's man- 
ners, improving their characters, and diminiE^ing the amount 
ofbrfttimy. And we must not oMr^odb the good whi^ w- 
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ligious denominations have done. We must not allow their 
evils, their imperfections, or their crimes, to blind us to the 
services which they have rendered to society. 

•A, — ^You are right, I have no doubt. We are prone, in our 
impatience with hypocrites and bigots, to regard as unmixed 
evils, icings which are not so. We are prone, when people 
Tex us, to lose sight of the good that is in them, and to mag- 
nify the evil that is in them. And we are prone to err in the 
same way with respect to sects. It requires great calmness^ 
great self-possession, vast self-control : — ^it requires, in short, 
both a powerful intellect and great candour : it requires great 
superiority of soul generally, to enable one to do justice to 
one's enemies. I feel my imperfection. I acknowledge my 
propensity to run into extremes. I have sometimes wished 
Methodists, Calvinists, Baptists, Church people, Protestants 
and Catholics, were all swept away from the face of the earth ; 
I mean, swept away as sects, or detiaminationsy or churches / 
and that we had nothing left but merely men and women. But 
I have no doubt, when I consider the matter, that the various 
sects have all been useful in their day, — ^that they have all 
done service to the cause of truth, of freedom, and of huma- 
nity, — ^that they have all done something towards lessening the 
amount of brutality and savageness which formerly pervaded 
the masses of society, and that they have all contributed, to 
some extent, to enlighten men's minds, to mollify men's hearts, 
and to improve men's manners. 

JB, — I am far from thinking that your opinion with respect to 
the faultiness of the sects is incorrect. I believe the professors 
of religion generally, — I say, generally ^ for there are many ex- 
ceptions in all denominations, — ^I believe that professors of 
religion generally, are as sour, as unsocial, as disagreeable, as 
malignant, as proud, as intolerant, as full of hate and cruelty, 
as you describe them. At the same time, I believe that the 
different religious denominations, as they are called, have done 
considerable service to the cause of trutn and righteousness,-— 
have contributed, to a considerable extent, to the illumination 
and improvement of mankind. At the same time, I think 
their usefulness is now, in general, to a great extent, at anend^ 
I refer, of course, to the <mer sects. The different sects did far 
more good during the iirst fifty years of their existence, than, 
they have ever done since. At nrst they made men wiser .an4 
better than they found them ; but now they frequently maka . 
people worse tlian they find them. At first, they lifted peopk,;, 
t^ a little ; their object and their business were to elevaw-.a^^^, 
improve ; but now, their object is to prevent men froija ri^i^;, 
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too liigb. Th^ labour now fat mmn, ia my jacl^^meot, to 
k«ep peopie from, going too for, l^keai tttey <lo to pivreat them 
from lagging behind, or fidiing Iback, in other words, they 
labour far more to prevent eertaiin individnals £pom beconung 
too wise for them, than they do to bring o1;ker8, who are ex- 
ceedingly, almost ntteriy, ignorant, vp to liieir own poor stan" 
dard of know2od|(e. Many preadiflis and Inders show ten 
times gveater anxiety to pi^eveni ceartaln youths from reading 
the works of eniight^ed and liberal men, than they do to in- 
dnoe the most ignorant to read any bo<^s at ali« Tluy siiow 
a greater anxiety, and pot themselves to more tronfote, to pre- 
vent individuals fr<»n reading the writings of audi men as 
Channing, £merson, or Parker, tiian they do to induce others 
to read the writings of Wesley, Watson, or Benson. The 
founders of the Wesleyan body were, in n^uiy things, wiser 
than the masses of the peopie in ^eir day, and their work 
was to bring people up to their own higher standard. Bat the 
Methodists of the present day find, that multitudes are tsuer 
than themselves ; wiser, they think, than it is convenient for 
people to be ; wiser than is compatible with their own seetarian 
mterests : henee they labour to vilify and misrepresent those 
men ; to make their members brieve that they are infidels, 
enemies to God and to religion, 8ge&t« of the devil, destePoyeTS 
of men's souls. The sectarians see that many persons, who 
are truly religious, have discovered the islseliood of their vari- 
ous creeds ; the folly of their religioas rites jmd osremonies ; 
the corruptions of their churdiieB, and the viees of their 
preachers. They also see that those individuals are«nHgkten- 
ing the minds of tiieir youth&i members, and ikoB annuitlat- 
ing their influence, and preparii^ the way for tiie wtter 
destruction, or complete re-construction, of' their ehurehes. 
Hence they feel it or tiunk it to be thdr duty to onpoffs those 
parties, if they coMld, they would oppose them in the wmy of 



h^mai enf^umeni, if they e&mld^ thej would answer their oI^fA?- 
their 

the ti 

SMdfiriM, They have met their oppone^s;, and bosR fan 



^tney^ 
Homy and refute their (^nidns^ and demonstrate, in iras and 

r^hisettssion, the truth and excellency of their oms prtnci* 
Butthisth^oMmo^do. TiMy hat^^fiMowesstoiiany, 



quished. They have argued with them in private, imd been 
wurstsd. They havo argued wi^ thsm in pubHc, asnd have 
hota p«t to Bhame« They have ^ereiore f onmd tiiat sffgwnent 
ia-uttavailing,— that reascm and oommon-asmie are ott ih^aide 
«f their opponents, l^er acosvdinghr eiy oirtvgaiiMt anhting 
and reasoitmg. They vilify nasan iteilf. I^f fisisttbad 
^ They limit !«■ yrovhsos. fh«y fqpiMent «te urn of 



itasou ia reli^ioys matters ts dangeioiie. They regard a ra- 
tional Christian as no Qimstian at all. They loolf. upon a 
xationaUst as a greater enemy ta God and ie!igion» — as a more 
dangerous pest to men's souls^ tlian the drvnkard, the tht^, 
and the profligate. They accordingly think that tbey are 
doing God's service when they revile and persecute them»--- 
whea they sender them, and mjure their reputati<m. In faet, 
they see no of&er way to destroy tbeir mflnence^ and thus pea- 
yent them from injuring the cause of religion^ and destroylnig 
the souls of their neighbours. Hence it is^as I sald^ that great 
numbers who profess to he religious^ and indeed the leading 
members and ministers of the sects generally, are employed at 
present far more in preventing the free and complete deveko- 
zaent of men's minds, than in aidif^ their development, ol 
other words, they labour more at present to obstruct the fur- 
ther advance of the human mind, than they do to promote its 
advance up to the present point of enlightenment and nM>ral 
excellence. They do more towards preventing the tide of 
knowledge rushing past theni^ than they do to aid the tide ia 
coming up to them. The best of the days of the sects are there- 
fore past, and the best of their services are ended. They are 
still of same use,, no doubt, hat not much. And their usefulr 
nesa is daily diminishing, and their influence for evil is daily 
increasing. Reformers must hear the ilk under which the^ 
sufSsr patiently^ and still go on with their work of enlightenui^ 
and elevating the masses of their fellow-creatures^ The very 
malignity of the sects should rather be an inducement to 
them to labour the more abundantly for the iUuminatum anei 
improvement of their race„ than to give up their work in 
de^air. ^ 

Melaneholj-. Ifs Came and Cure. 

1., Osm great cause of malaiLcholy is idleness.. If pe^»]0 
have nothing to do»— or„ if they have irosik 9S>d n^leei to da 
ity thaj are almost sure to be melancholy. If tbey sxtend their 
time m mischief^ th& nncom&rtable rejSectuKia wiuch th»j 
viU haYe iia make uikon their doings^ will ak& tend to uakr 
tkem mtIanfihol|r. And if they attempt to spend tjbe yrki^^ of 
ibcir idle ho«ra m play^ play itself will beeoBM uniiaterestiag 
EBd irkaoma in tune,, aad leave them moping and mekncholy; 
21 me& woiftld have cbeerfiAl and hapfnr wimiif, tfaey txamt 
toowki they must work at sometlung gooJU They vmsL hMW 
a wwfiU and K^^kr accupatuau 

2,. Anathec aasae al maUmchaly la UAuesu Hajtrai mut 



ibiliii^'li^misersble' feelings iii thefr very nature, and tend di- 
wcily tb mak« people gloomy and melancholy. Hatred and 
malice also pr6m^t people to dark and disgraoefnl deeds, and 
tset tiiem on derimng cruel and inhuman plots. And dark, 
disgraceful deeds, and wicked plottings, tend ultimately to 
increase the gloom of the soul, and thus make people melan- 
choly. If people would be free from melancholy, they should 
cherish benevolence and good will, — ^they should indulge no 
feelings but those that are honourable and manly,— ^ose 
which will bear the light, — ^those which will prompt to no 
dark deeds, no foul unmanly plottings. 

3. Another cause of melancholy is an empty or unfur- 
nished mind. People's minds will be employed, and if they 
have no good subject on which to employ themselves, they will, 
in many cases, employ themselves in dark and miscmevous 
imaginings. The empty, uninstructed mind, is naturally fitted 
to be the dwelling place of superstition, gloom, and melan- 
choly. Superstition, gloom, and melancholy may be r^farded 
as three black demons, always wandering up and down the 
earth in search of habitations ; and the empty and unfur- 
nished souls of men and women, are places which they look 
upon, whenever they meet with them, as their natural habita- 
tions. Into those unoccupied dwellings they enter. In those 
unfurnished souls they take up their abode : and there they 
dwell, creating every kind of misery, and working every kind 
of mischief. Those who would steer clear of melancholy, 
gloom, and superstition, should gather knowledge. They 
should store their minds with useful information on as many 

important subjects as possible. They should read good books, 
and treasure up their contents in their hearts. They should 
seek the company of wise and well informed friends, that 
they may profit by their conversation. They should labour 
to be wise and well informed themselves, that they may heJU 
company for the wise and well informed, and so find it easier 
to obtain the friendship and society of such people. 

4. Another cause of melancholy is intemperance. Intemper- 
ance, whether in eating or drinking, tends to create melancholy. 
Intemperance injures, shatters, and deranges the whole nervous 
isystem. It impedes the circulation of the fluids. It checks 
the fnnctions of every organ. It causes many pains and dis- 
eases. It annihilates the comfort and the bliss of health and 
life. It disturbs the sleep. It unfits men for intellectual pursuits 
aitd benevolent exertions. It promotes almost evety Kind of 
vice. It thus injures the conscience ; blunts all manly send- 
WMty ; and prepares people for being the victims of ^oemy. 



cl^eerkss, melsneholy, aiMl futd^rabk feeUfig8. The m«Q;t]uLt 
^pcronld Bte^r cle&r ca m^ncholy, shouM be temperate. He 
slxould not only take care never to get drunk, but give up the 
use of intoxicating drinks altogether. He should be a tse- 
-ro7Ai.BR. He should also be temperate in eating. If a man 
sk-ttend to the subject, he will, in general, be able to find out, 
in. course of time, what kinds of food agree with him best, and 
Tvliat quantity conduces most to his health and comfort. And 
i£ he will exercise a proper self-control, he may, in time, 
liabituate himself to such a mode of living, as will tend to 
xnake him always healthy, active, cheerful, and happy. 

5. If people would give up the use of tea and coffee they 
"w^oiild be less liable to melancholy than they are. Both te^ 
SLTxd coffee tend to injure the stomach, to derange the nervous 
system, to impair the general health, and thus prepare people 
£or becoming the victims of melancholy, gloom and mbery. 

6. Another cause of melancholy, is confinement. People 
-that stop in their houses continually, — ^that never go out to 
enjoy the light of the sun, and breathe the fresh air of 
Heaven, — that never go abroad through the fields, — ^that just 
exchange their bed in the morning for their chair, and ex- 
change their chair at night for their bed, can hardly help but 
"be melancholy. If people would steer clear of melancholy, 
±hey should rise and stir about. They should, first, look after 
the affairs of their house, and keep things straight and clean ; 
but they should especially embrace or make an opportunity 
€very day of walking out, of exercising their limbs, of breath- 
ing the fresh air, of looking about on God's earth, of smelling the 
fragi'anoe of the flowers, of listening to the whistling of the 
wind, of watching the waving of the trees. They should em- 
brace every day, whether the weather be wet or dry, hot or 
cold, dusty or damp, some opportunity of going out. People 
had better go out and get cold, than not go out at all. They 
had better go out and get wet feet, — ^they had better go out 
and get drenched through with rain, — ^they had better go out 
and be blown down a few times by a hurricane, than stop for 
ever in the house. People ma^ get well of a cold, and in time 
so harden themselves that they will not easily take cold ; and 
they may recover from a fall ; but they cannot continue in 
the house without destroying their constitutions, without 
both shortening their lives, and rendering themselves miserable 
while they do five. 

7. People that would not be melancholy, must take core 
what kind of company they keep. They must avoid the 
senseless and eternal trmer, and seek the company of persons 
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onlly kiaixttciiye, iBlezeatiBgv iteprATuig^ and devatiDg about 
then. IhdK who. take vp with senseless and tri£in|t com- 
BaD^iODSy — miik, penons ynux seem, to possess neither know- 
ledge nor yixtae, — with iadiYiduals whose tonj|iieft have neither 
staj mne goidey-— individaalfl who seem as 3 they had heen 
made for SAthing; hut to make etcnal and nimieaning noises^ 
ox to in¥ent and utter everlasting lies» can hardly help bat be 
melancholy. Society is Texj good ; hut the society of nofsy, 
brainless people is wotse thaa solitude* 

8. False notions o£ zeligioxi often cause melancholy^ aad 
rational notions always tend ta core ii : but this ia a part of 
the SMLbyect which 1 h&v« discmssed already in Tu&Cbbjshxs, 



Methodism. 

V» C. W.— I hcve ao doab* thai Metkodum his doiiea groit ^al 
of good in tke world. It is dwag a little good still, thoagh its best 
days are long siaiee posl It is ^ng good in teaching chikLxen to 
lead^ and traiaing tbem to some degree of re^^ct for decency and 
moralitj. It is doing good by keepiag some indlriduaU from 
drunkemiess^ from gamblings and from open, unrestrained indol- 
geaco in forbidden pleasures. It is» at the same time^, doing a great 
deal of harmj, in checking freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of action. It is doing a great deal of barm in znstiRing 
error into the mmds of the young, and thus unfttting them for the 
discorery of truth in after life. It is d(»ng a great deal of harm bj 
upholding tlie tyranny of our national govwnmeBt, and by sopport- 
ing mi»>go(renimeiit in our Tamns eeloaica It is domg groat hann 
by piejndicing its ■embers agalast Befoflnaers; sgainab the advo- 
cates of truth and righteoosasss ; aad bj lepresentiag the ^ends ai 
truth,, of juaiice, and of hb^^, as infidels aad anarchists. 

If etiiodism now, is a yery different thing from what it vaa in the 
early davs of Wesley. Methodism fften^ was, to a great extent, the 
fidend of liberty and truth, (^josttce and humanity. Wesley, thoagh 
exceedingly ignorant on many important subjects, both in "nieologj 
and Politics^ was stiH a Relbrmer. He was a terrible opponent of 
the horrible doctrines of Calvinism, and a determhied ^ of certain 
Ibrms of hitolenmee aad sectarianfsBi. His great olifeel was to make 
people good. He had mofo of leligioas and benoToleni feeling than 
he had of intcBigenee or judgment, ihoa|^ he was hat from bong 
daslitttle oi kaoniMgaor cievemess «b many snlpeQis. Hedid a 
great deal towarda fwomolia^ the comfact and wel&re of the peer»^ 
members of the Methodist Society, as well as of other individaala. 
He formed an iastitotien for the sapport of destitute widows. He 
formed another for the snpport of neglected orphans. And he eatab- 
tia|ie4 a&md for the relief of the poor mambers of his socie^. And 
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immy ik irask soWwriptiM whk^ lunr hi fAfm, by tfra tivrelllB^ 
3n»Mheri» ivib origiaally ooHeetod for tho nlief of the poor. He^stab- 
iriiod ft di^Moaary and hifirmary also for tke relief of the poor. He 
alao insUttttod a mmber of aehools. He was a Tery eeoBomieaL and 
frogal maa himself, and employed the whole of his ineome in relier- 
Ln.^ the wants of the needy, and in doing good in other ways as he 
l&ad opp<Mrtanity. He did a great deal in the way of publiriiing 
cHeap tracts and cheap books : by this means he led thonsaads aiid 
scores of thonsands to think sad read. And tibongh ranch that lie 
taught, both in his sermons and his pnblieations, was erroneoos and 
injurious, there was mneh, both in his sermons and writings, that 
^fTSis true and good, wnd that was eaknlated to promote i%e illnmi- 
naUan and improvemeoit of mankind. The enoneons portions of 
"Vf esley*s doctrines did mnch towards making men snperstitione, 
enthnsiastic, and mad ; but the better portions did mnxdi towards 
Slaking people virtnous, benevolent, and religious. And many of 
tlie parties that co-operated with Wesley were tmthful, honest, and 
i>eneyolent men. But the Methodist preachers of the present day are 
pursuing a very difievent co«x«e, from ifaul pvswd by Wesley and 
^Iie Methodist preachers of his day. Still, there is no runedy but 
for those who see that the Methodist preachers are wanting in their 
duty^ to be all the more fiuthM in the dischaige of their daties 
themselyes. We cannot destroy the influence of the Me4hodist Conr 
ference ; bat we can take care to use our own iaflnenee £kitkfaHy, in 
<loing what the Methodist Oenferenoe neglects to do ; or in opq»oaii^: 
Trhat the Methodist Conference mny hsfpen to do amiss. We can- 
not annihilate the Methodist oiyanizatten ; but we can pnUidi 
truth, — ^we can fill the country with books and tracts adapted to 
expose pmvailii^ efr<Ms, and to unfold and inculcate negtectod 
truth. We cannot compel the Methodist nreachers to adFOoato (he 
lights of the people, or to labour for national reform ; bat we can 
advocate the rights of the people ouraslves. And we can set such an 
example of patriotism and b^wToleBee, m shall tend to secure the 
co-operation of the masses of our countrymen, and even draw away 
multitudes from under the influence of those faithless or ignomnt 
priesthoods, who sscriflee the Interests of their eonntiymen and of 
their kiad, to the selfish iBtexwts of their order. 



Wax*. 

The MIowingis an exinwi froma apenh «f taeneial ^^lyior, of 
America, the man who is pmbably, by this thne, Preride&(«f Una 
Unitedfitatea. in theapeedi to wiKich we xafer, he said— 

' I eannet avoid Cbe ef^ tanit^, wldlst referring to the adiieve* 
meat* of our arms, of ezpmasing fnffdeq^comrietumi of the mfar of 
^war, ofwkuh ker^ ma el9emhtre,m^wundreeeim$da&^ mndiiuntru- 
fid ptoof. Thnmghottt my asrtieey I wmam yen, the proudest mo- 
ments of victoty favfie hesa dMoened and imMfeind aoirvwfial by tiM^ 
xdleBlktteftlMpa&nfidoeBnmiMwhiahitpmdiMi; oftiiairftiM^ 
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widows of parents made eUUdlesfl» of frlenda berofb of those 
to thorn by the deMreat ties ; for the awful results of war. are 
nfined to ika bloody aoenea of the battle-field ; but diaease— 
consuming disease — ^more than auy of the instmme&ts of war^ 
*s death among those engaged in the trying fatigues and ex- 
is of military duty. 0/ Oiose who have died in active service 
"ixico, the proportion of ihoae cut down by disease to those who 
. the haide-fiddt is about five to one. For these reasons, as a 
nt witness of all ihe stem and piunfal realities of war, I as- 
ou that there is no one who rejoices more in the conclusion of 
ir with Mexico, now happily terminated, than I do. It was 
3m any apprehension of the dangers, or any dread of the far 
and sufferings to which I might be exposed, that I so warmly 
d the conclusion of this war, hub it was because I looked upon 
s a great evil — as a last resort — which, wlien U can be honour- 
oncluded, it is the first duty of a nation, especiaUy a JR^mblic, 
mnate* 



The most Imi>ortant Work. 

i most important work is not the work of legislation, but the 
of instructing men's minds and improying their characters. 
Qlightener of men's minds, and the reformer of men's charac* 
8 the most important agent in the universe. 
1 the work of legislation can never go happily on, unless the 
of illumination and moral improvement goes on first. I am 
convinced than ever, that just and popular legislation can only 
rried forward on the spring-tide of popular enlightenment, 
ar virtue, and consequent popular enthusiasm. Let us labour 
or the spread of knowledge, and the promotion of virtue, with 
hole souls. Let us preach, and write, and print, with all oar 
.. Let us circulate truthful and powerful tracts through the 
I and breadth of the land. The illumination and moral im- 
[nent of our countrymen can in no way be dispensed with. 



le Xndictment.-From a Letter to a Friend. 

) indictment charges me with conspiracy. Now I have never 
ired with any one. I have never been so much as a member 
Y political Association, except the People's League : an asso- 
n which resolved from the outset, to allow its members to use 
ommend no means for the attainment of its objects, but peace- 
loral fbroe measures. One of its rules provides for the exclumon 
y member that shall advocate physical force, or that shall 
mend or incite the people to have recourse to arms or violence, 
never a member of the Chartist Association. I refused to be s 
)er of that Assoeiatlon on the ground that aome of the Chartist 
rs, or soue of the leading members of the Chartist Association, 
Mlvooates of phyaieal force. I have never attended xnoie tiian 
• sevea poblic meetings of the Ohartlsta. I attended one ia 
bridge, another at Ashton, another on Skircoat Moor, and one 
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»r twoth Leeds. I ner^ir iititadefd'tt^y- other, that I recollect. I hav^ ^ 
ectured on potitical subjects taany times/ and in many parta of the 
ountry, hut my meetings were 'not exactly public meetings. They 
trere called together, not to hear a number of speakers, but simply 

hear a lecture horn myself. 

And all my meetings have been of a peaceable character. There 
Lever was the slightest disposition or the least manifestation of a 
Lisposition to use yiolence, in any of them. They assembled and 
emained together and separated in the most peaceful manner pos- 
ible. 

I haye never, in any case, advocated physical force, or recom* 
nended the people to conspire, to take up arms, or resist the 
Government by force in any way. I have, on the contrary, inva- 
iably recommended the people to abstain from all violence, and to 
lisconntenance those who were advocates of violence. I have re- 
lommended them invariably to confine themselves to peaceful, moral 
orce measures, in seeking for reform ; and have also assured them, 
hat in doing so, they would not only best consult their own safety, 
>ut most effectually promote the cause of right and liberty. I can 
>roduce abundance of witnesses, from various parts of the country^ 
,0 testify to the truth of those things. 

I have recommended the same course of proceeding in my wrl- 
iDgs as I have in my lectures and public speeches. For seven years 
>ast I have been a steady and uniform advocate of peaceful, blood- 
ess measures. And more than this, I have never attended a public 
neeting where physical force has been advocated, without expressing 
ny dissent from the doctrine. I have never attended a pubUc meet- 
Dg where physical force has been advocated, without opposing the 
advocates of physical force, and recommending the people to confine 
themselves to the use of moral force measures. I have, in several 
;ase8, offended the advocates of physical force exceedingly by op- 
posing them. The advocates of physical force have spoken of me as 

1 hypocrite, a dissembler, and an impostor, because I opposed them, 
rhe advocates of physical force have, from the beginning, shunned 
tny company, and refused even to speak to me, on account of m^ 
opposition to their physical force doctrines. I was hissed by some 
[}f them at the Great West Biding Meeting, held on Skircoat Moor, 
on Good Friday, on account of my advocacy of moral force prin^ 
ciples and moral force measures. I have employed my influence to 
the ntmofttin public meetings in the inculcation and enforcement of 
moral force principles and moral force measures. I am known 
through Ute whole of the country, and among all the Chartist Asso* 
ciations fj^m one end of the kingdom to the other, as a moral focee 
Reformer. 

I was s^t to London, early in May last, to the l^ational Assembly 
by a public meeting held on Woodhouse Moor, beeause of my moni. 
force pnn^les^ I was sent to represent and recommend ikmb- 
prineipleB in the Assembly. I went as the represeDttaUvOi and .ftdi«n .' 
cate oH 4hoBe pxinciplea. I went for the purpose of eadenveiinng. ^t^^ ;« 
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colleague in that Aasemblj, Mr. Brook, wm • aenl ferae advoofi 
Whem I fbaad ihftt I was not likely 000a to asooeed m fndmmg ih 
Anembly to diieard and disdaiia tke pkyaioal larae praaeiple.- 
vken I fovnd thai I was not likely aoon to saoeeed in indiiciagib 
AaMmbly to oomo to tko leflotaiaoii to eaploy the liiMie ^ tlMir r 
soaroes and inflaenoe in spreading knowledge througii the cooaCzr 
and uniting the people in peaeofai efforts fw referaa, I left the Ai 
aembly, and retnmed to it no more. 

I joined the Paoplo'a Lei^pie while in Loedon, hecaoM, nJUiVe h 
aivoeated Univenal Svfinge, Jie., it laid down openly aa a pcindpk 
of the body, that no member of the League ahoaid em|»loy or leooai- 
mend any moacfl for the aeoonpliihiiMnt of the ol^ecto of tlie aooetf 
bat thoee of a peaoeful character. 

I have not therefore, cither advocated phyiieal foree^ or allowed 
others to advoeate it in my preaenca, wilhoat oppamng it. it ia nt 
oonviction, that the peace of the eouatry, and eapeeially the peoes of 
certain parts of the country, is owing, in no mall meaeaiis, to wbit 
I ha^ laid and published in Cayoar of atoiai feeee priaeipta and 
pteoeedings. I have published aono ndUioaa of traota doriBg the 
last few years. I hav« pvblished nearly a miUion since Jamary la*. 
in all of whtOh I hare advocated the aame peaceful piincipfteo aad 
pvoeeedings. Those tracts have been laad, or heard readU 1 shoaM 
jedge, by aeveral miliiona of people. The iniecnoe wkich «h«e 
tfncta have exerted, ha;re been exceedingly gnat. Ikarre pnhlishBd 
weekly, from fourteen toeighteen thousand of my PMpul 1 km 
pnblishod from forty to fifty iJioaaaBd Almanmm. Pertioma of ■? 
pnblieations hare been punished in other ionu, by ether indin<l- 
oala^ and dreolated in distiaets, whieh my 01m publlcatiana^ in thai 
original ferm, had never leaded. 

I consider, therefore that «o far from hafing been daalnrfaii^ tke 
public peaee, I have been a feiy eificiont preservvr of it I fn m tion 
whether any aingle indivkhml has oontriboted more, by bin ayadhft 
and wriiingsy to frnatrate the projeela of a fiw iaaanectionaiy {dei- 
tmn, and io premrve uadiatufbed the peaee ef the kiagdom, thau 1 
mywlf have done. Where I haire laotared maiA, the peeiple halt 
been iMMtpeaeoM. Where I faafc lodafod leut^ the distKiels haw^ 



in gvnemi, been most diatarbed. I have never ieatared ea 
in London. I have never addvemed a ftMM moslhig in J 
on poliftlet. I haveieclarvd baii larfar on poliiim, in i 
The first time, my intention to lecture was very little 1 
tlia p eo p l e pmaentdid aotnam^Mr mom Hn^akaadmd eree. The 
' tiiaowaa en a ^anda^ evening. a%eroaaain:ahleh I ie^l 
" bat eiill» the ana^ier of persona pMMnt mi | 
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3kLOs« graai ciiks vooUl !»▼• teoi. 3PM»y aocfai . Ift iiMd* alid tie 
aeigkboi&fikO«dy vb«ie I !»▼« keterad »Mt^ aad niMie. Ike uiAMBee 
!>f ny vritingft too* luu bMD gieateaik, tke ]»eac«r off ik» people li«i 
been v&dktvrbed. 0«r pvl^Ue ncetiiigpb in Ihk ndgkbcvilMoi 
baTe been condiieted inth iha gieftleat dJseoniiD, md I 'very mack 
foeBtiaD wkelhex a luwiind pttwas «ai of m bundled and eii^ty 
'' ifflsanri pei^le, banr e ever kad «ajF iftte&yoa t» distaik ike pol^e 
peace. 

I fixrUiiar oiwerve^ that I kave &e(i comapired or eombmed witil any 
poUtieal party, oar witk tke leadeia ef any poUtkal partf, ffwtat fo 
the proBLoiioa of relooa by peocefml meaasw 1 ka^^ in amort 
uausaal and impreeedeiited maimer, aiood alonck A% I said^ I hare 
never attended imore tkaa sia or eigiit pobtie maetiaga danag Ike 
irlaole of the year. Nineteeft-tweatkths of the BieeiiB^ I kav« at- 
teiuied, hare been got ap- by my o^wn partiealar frteadi,. without 
reg^d to any parti<»lar party, for the purpose of affordiag me an 
opf^ortonity of laying my yiewa before the piiblie in the ferm of tee> 
turea. I have not» thei^Eorey conapiied with any political party eyea 
fov good, much le^ for erlL I kaye nerer eouaeeted myself in any 
va>y whateyer with the adyocatea of loree. I kayo atood eatbrei j 
aloof or apart from them. I haye Boi eonspiied witk any one:. 
Conspiracy is utterly repugnant to my nature. If there be an elfence 
writhin the whole compass of Crimea of wkieh I am dear, that «6^nce 
ia conspiracy. 

I may farther obserye, that of the foar pabtiemeetii^ mentioned 
in the indictment^ I attended not one : and that on none of the Umr 
d&ys named in the indictmant» aa the days of meetings aU^^ as 
proo& of coBspiraeyy waa I preaeni in Maxkeheater at Fall. I k«rs 
eridence in abundance, ^at on all these days i was in diffansl 
parts of the countxy. 

Kor waa i aware of any insaarrectionary or riotous proceedings in 
Manchester, till I reeeiyed iafiarmatien tlurougk the pablic pagwra. 
Nov was I in eonrespondeBee, or in eoneert, or in eoropentieiiy wiA 
the parties eagagad in any rmteaa er iasarreetionaiy pvaeaadingi. 
'Sot did I know those parties peiaaaaUy. Nor waa I privy te any 
^t iur eieatiog distarbaneeei» or MsiatiDg tke Ctoyemmeai^ If or 
u them any one, I should hepe» for theeiedit of kaman natoiev who 
will take npon himself te swear or aay, that i had aay eoofafietiftt 
witk any ocmspirators or coaapiraetea. Ker da I helieTe tkatk any 
one, either by ialae testimony er tiiee» will be akie to conriei me ef 
kariag had ecamsction witk any eenspmtat av with any esaspiracy. 
lamaadesjrof tkegiiiltefeomipura^^aMd aa cdtnref tke diapest- 
tioa or attemjpt teinoste Ike peepk to anas or Yaatottfle, aa tke new 
ben^ld. 

It may ka pa^^ te ebserre, that I fa«ve mm6 timn ence been, iai- 
fotnud, tkat I kaie hseft anaowaaed in katta ealliqg pdblic meetings 
as e93p«E«flclta attend, tkaugk I did no4 attend; bslinBSBaeftknse 
aaaaahs^re I bean thaa anneanead by my aatboii^ er^a mwnt . It 
ia tketaiaieitaiaibk th^ I may kaiy»ba«n a—niwid aa sacpeBted lo> 



aHend otrtaia ttieettngs, iHierd teetmxae to arms lias been recom- 
mended ; bnt as thu hu been done without any consent of mine, and 
as it is certain l&at had I been at any sacb meetings, I should hare 
lifted up my Toiee ill opposition to any recommendations to violence, 
I ought not to be regarded as criminal on that account 

I ought to add, that at none of my meetings liaye flags been dis- 
played, or bands of musks emptoyed, or any thing done to excite 
alarm, or to cause disturbance, in any way whateyer. 

I may also add, that I hare witnesses of a most unexceptionable 
character, to testify to the truth of these statements ; — ^witnesses in 
various ranks of life ; — ^witnesses whose veracity no jury in the coun- 
try would call in question. And I have witnesses of this descrip- 
tion in abundance. I could procure the names of thousands, and 
even tens of thousands, to the truth of what I have here laid down. 

In conclusion, though I cannot make any promise either to change 
or to conceal my political views, or to cease to advocate them in a 
peaceful way. I have no hesitation in stating, that I am more dis- 
posed and determined than ever to discountenance the advocacy of 
physical force, — ^to set myself against all attempts to incite the 
people to rebellion, and to urge men, while they labour to obtain the 
reforms which they think needful, to confine themselves to peaceful 
or moral force measures. 

It is right that I should add, that if the Government should per- 
severe in prosecuting me, and should succeed in obtaining a convic- 
tion, and confining me in prison, they will, in my judgment, do the 
cause of peace and order a serious injury. They would produce an 
unhappy effect on the minds of my readers and friends. They will 
increase the discontent and disaffection of great multitudes ; and 
instead of adding to the quiet and security of the country, they will 
add to the dangers with which the country is threatened. I speak 
not thus by way of threat, nor do I speak thus under the influence 
of fear. I speak from deep conviction, and from a true regard to 
the peace and welfare of this country. My firm conviction is, that 
the wisest course for the Government to pursue, with respect to all 
reformers of a peaceable and moral force character is, to leave them 
at liberty ; to allow them to pursue their labours unmolested ; to 
encourage rather than to suppress the free and peaceful discussion of 
all political questions ; to encourage rather than to suppress the 
peaceM advocacy of all political reforms; and to confine themselves 
entirely to the suppression of insurrectionary movements. 

And I may add, that the most effectual course of all to secure the 
peace of the country would be, instead of prosecuting the moral force 
advocates of reform, and interfering with the right of free discnasion, 
to set to work, and effect a number of important reforms in the laws 
ond government of the countiy. If th3 Government would lay a 
minimum tax of five shillings an acre on all the lands in the king- 
dom, whether cultivated or uncultivated, and thus oblige the holders 
^f land to cultivate it, by employing the unemployed labourers of 
the country upon it, and thus put an end to pacifism, want^ and 
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idIen«flB,7raad if to this ihej iroald add tbe isiacefiiicfa of poHtieal 
rights, they would extirpate rebellion from the country at once and 
for erer. They would place the peace of the country on the fiimest 
foundations, and secure the tranquillity, the prosperity, and the hap^ 
piness of all classes of people. 

The Persecuted Reformers. 

All who haire it in their power to contribute towards the 
support of the wives and families of persecuted and imprisoned 
BeformerSy will contribute, I trust, to this important and be- 
neTolent object, according to their ability, 

A number of friends in difierent parts of the country, are 
forming a special fund for the defence of Mr. Barker, and the 
support of his wife and family in case of his imprisonment* 
Those who would wish to subscribe to this fund, may send 
their subscriptions to any of the treasurers who have beea 
mentioned in Thb People. 



LIVE TO DO GOOD. 

Live to do ^ood, — this world should be 
But one united family. 

One holy brotherhood ; 
Where each should for his neighbour feel. 
Helping along the general weaJ^ 

Tne unirersal good. 

Live to do good, — an idle wail 
Is useless — action must prevail, 

A living pattern teach ; 
Livoke example's potent aid. 
And that to which you would persuade. 

Practice as well as preach. 

Live to do good — ^if festering sores 
Humanity with tears deplores. 

Strive all you can to heal ; 
Direct the young, and comfort age. 
Boldly for right and truth engage. 

And for the sufiering feel. 

Live to do good, and kindness show 
To neighbour, stranger, friend, and foe^ 

Nor think the task too hard ; 
Heaven will bestow its righteous meed, 
.^d every earth-forgotten deed 

Shall bring a rich reward. 






udfora wiukM^MM^MdaivMiAeAihe popolwaMn. Oftcc- 
posed the corruptions of Parliament^ and 4Mi»«ftQBd ito pKrtUk h^ 
ialation. He dio wed that the Homerf Commons no longer ansirefed 
to its name, or to the o^ectfor which it waa4)rigii»allj instituted. 
He showed that <he At li tocr at s, if9i# had tiie v^eie of the upper 
Bsaaetati wuM M l tei i , kni avonfolued tfae ialfoeRee of dm 6«^r 
H««w, Mid iwideiod tkiA f«i7 l^igislatm bed J wkieh «a« ~ 
fortheiNretoetioaof the people^ the means «f oppiMiiig a 
dering the people. After » whik» feovefier, the Ari i to ciat i 
himabiibe of £^(M)0a7ear,aadhaaoldhisaetfto thofls. He now 
emplojed his mi^hiiy powea in adYOcai.ing what he had previonaly 
opposed, and In excusing and jasti^li^ what he had ^nerioual/ de- 
oiounoed and condemned. 

How int>umfol it is to see men of great talents and of enlightened 
misds, ppostitnting their powers against their own eonTictions and 
consciences, to the support of corrupUoin and op p i e smo n ! It is a 
pity that the Aristocrats should haw «o much money to spend in 
corrupting men. It is a atiU graaier pity that men of talent should 
ever be so weak as to sell themselves for money ! But it is no use 
losing our tima fm laM aula lacns over the yasfc. Whai we have to 
do is, to take care that we oursilrea do set repeat (he errors and 
faults of our predecessors. We aM^ aoihtfre the talents of Burke,—- 
we may not have the (^Boitnaily of a^qg eaiaelfea to the Aris- 
tocrats for three or four thoasand a year, — ^bai weaU have talents of 
some description, and we all have temptations to ahase them. And 
we ought to know, that if we refuse to use our talents in the cause of 
liberty, through fear of kiiiig oar flneada or ailualtioBa, — ^that if we 
employ our influence imikfaar of oppromion, io plean a Whig or 
Toiy master, or to better our eondilia% wo an gailty, in substance, 
ihough not in form, of the self-flMtto enaM as Baite. Burke only 
sacrificed priaciple to dmroaienoe ; ooaaeinoe to urtarest : and if 
we sacrifice principle to coaFeaienfiey or conacisaoe Jir gun, — if we 
do what we know we ought not to do, or neglect to do what we know 
we ought to do, for fear ef loss, or from hope of gain, then do we 
• ourselves act over agaia, sa aootiior Him, that vetj treachery which 
we condemn in Burke. 

Many blame oldJafae^ who atiii s^thoteaehenaad the saviours 
of the world for l&u Hum thirty piaoetof ailfor. Jiiea may blame 
Burke for his apostacy and traaflheri; while at the aame time they 
are doing, as far as the difiference in their talents and position allow 
them, the self-same tiling. 

Burke was a leraiUa loser by tike hat^n which he made with the 
Aristocrats. If Burkehaddoaohiadvty Ifto a BHUi,~4f he had stood 
firm to the prhaa^ea whicb ho fin* oflMuaad^ tke ptteeiples of jus- 
tic and of liberty ;— if ho had oai^plofol his trieataalaadify in oppo- 
siag wrong and advocating xicht^ in ^eapanig mmI 4enounoing op- 



f^reaBMn md^ifniK^, aa^^^laicfoK m i MCMP »tf g«6Mi»i a»A c^ittgrr 
his xuuDft would have bceot honowed for wvs, — hia lame would iMVPe 
been bnght a» ibe rt«r»» wid* afttiw peopM »m^ i w i^ aad liitiifaa 
6t«aut|r. % ki&&p<Nte€;r ^<1 pe4iur7 be iluBv kinuMtf awv^. In 
8aflci&n&ghi» cwiiWMRBtt^ h« Mfrrifieed iuui fasM. I& aettiiig bisHNlf 
to ih* A-riaUonte^ he aeld hiBMelf ta cAii4emi»tim «iid eteriMfeL ia- 
fam J. WhUa Miff hi* dat^^ he abone Uke the aaa ; and had ]|» 
gone on in the course of duty, hewonld h*¥eahQBe.etiIlbij^taiand 
bn^ier to* the p«iiieida(^. B«t by hia apoatacy anyd troiidimr he 
tbiew hima^ frooa » bnght and glofiona aj^heiBe^aQd leairhimaatf 
amidai the IdaehiktfB of davluiew Um evtf. 

--^rd,— CUeera bora* 107 3Pea» belNre CbriM. Oiasre waa a 
KoBMA ; a lAwytit aad a atataawa^. He was one ef tbeaaeaieloqaaQi 
men that ever lived, if not the moat eloqaani of all. He waa » aaft 
of ipnat kafwag and ed? vaai hnowMgew He ma a »an too ef a 
lar^e aad nobk» a geoer eiis aad godlihe aoMid. He was tvaly va£i|^ 
oua» and tivly beBMeteai. He waa a gatal admirer a»d levwr of 
virtae, a atera e^penent ef op^Meeseien and wvmg, and a bold and 
peraer^ing advecate ef 1^ ri^ts and Ubextiea of the peof^iBL He 
was a terror te tiie yecttlaUng and plaaderia^ atoiwiaaMWi <^ bia day -^ 
aa well aa ie the plettiag, iatxigaing, and inaaneetion-malLmi^ 
Axisieexata with wh^h l e aa e waa ua&ated.. He «a* a leay extenainfe 
writer ; aad a great many volamiea of hia woaka aiiU lenaia. It ia- 
worth learaiag LaHn, if a aoan baa ataate lea laognai^ and can 
learn a language eaaily,. juab te have the pleaaoie asMl prefit of read- 
ing bi» woffka ia the erigjokaL Hia apeeefaea aie iDea4 Bkagaifioattt 
and glorioaa He alwaya talks like a laan of a vaat and eapaeiosa 
mittd> of alnaat wabeundad kaewledgB, ef gemnae hnmaaity, aad 
true gieataesa These ia aothiag low er liUI^ woi^kxag lean or 
pettjfegguig in. hia style ti addreaa Every thiiDg ia great aad 
beautiful^ aablirae md gloneua. The fixai time I read a pooiiflnef 
one ef hia apeedi^ aa I well rae(^leet» I waa alBtoat ennq^tured. 
Hia wocda and seathQfiftta ^^peared ae to hannooise with my evft 
soul^ and ao iaaatiify »y lave of the tnxew the great>. the goed» tbe^ 
paweif«l> that I eenld searcely ecntaia myuM, My didigbt waa 
unbennded. Sveiy ward bad Ita roeaBlafo every tmAoM^ bad ita 
object^ and the wbele appewed to be in awdi perfect keq^dag with 
the peeiAkA ef the apeakei; and^tbe eanae he had in hittd :— ^nd 
tbroT^b the wh^ these ran aoeb a spirit of life, su^alMliBgef 
biuaanity^ aoeh alaaeb and ihanll of the divine^ aa I had never felt 
before. I liked it all the better I dare say, in coaaa^attice el having 
been emj^egped Ibra lei^lh ef tiaae in xeadlag a nuanber ol theolo- 
gical wctikay ef a daU, anaaeanbag, er enoneans ehaxaeter. 'Sk^ 
transiUea froaa th* didnesa, the obeeiizii(y,--fi!eBa the fietlAioQfl, the 
unreal^ the artifieiaV the imnntnial» the wearisoaMi talk of the blind- 
fold adYoeabaa ef a felaa «haelegy» t» tiMr eiaipHnatana. beanlifai i 
ratWiMd^ laminaM» ttwthM a^te itf thia aacfoi^ Bevniv vaa deUi^ 
f ul bayend naaaara. 

Yel jMBff thealagiffia waigndiaerola tfteraiii dinanttiMW. Thig^ 
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lotik '«p«i tJMnliBclft as ibe speeliil fivronritoi of Heaven because 
tkey aie C%ri0#MBn« ; a&d r^ard tiie CfentUes or Heathens aa tiiey 
eall them, as ovioaats from Ood*a mercy, aad as doomed to everlast- 
ing perdition. Foolinh creatures ! As if God were a great sect- 
arian ! Let them learn, that Qod likes a virtaons Pagaa a thousand 
times hotter tban a profligate or naeharitable professor of Chrifiti- 
anity. It is goodness that God esteems all the world over. 

— 4.— West Indies discovered, 1492. 

The West Indies are a number of beautifal Islands, not fax from 
the American continent. The soil is exceedingly rich and pro- 
ductive. The climate is somewhat hot^ and to some extent un- 
healthy ; but Europeans can live in those islands with comparatively 
little inconvenience, and still less danger, provided they be temperate 
and virtuous in their habits. 

These islands were, for many generations, the seat of British 
slavery, and were, in consequence, the scenes of innumerable and 
horrible cruelties. In 1884 slavery was abolished. Since that time, 
the coloured population have greatly improved both in character and 
condition. Many of them have obtained small portions of land, 
which they cultivate on their own account, and from which they 
raise sufficient to support themselves in comfort and abundance. 
The coloured population generally would, before thia^ have ob- 
tained possession of the principal part of the land in the islands, if it 
had not been for the mischievous operation of unjust and partial 
laws. The planters in the islands have done their utmost to pre- 
vent the coloured population from rising, either in intelligence or 
in condition. They have done their utmost to keep them as near to 
the state of slavery as possible. They have passed laws, the object 
and tendency of which have been, to plunder and oppress the 
coloured population, and make it next to impossible for them to 
obtain that portion of wealth and power, and that amount of com- 
fort, to which their talents and their virtues fairly entitle them. 
The planters have also, in connection with the Government at home, 
introduced vast numbers of Asiatics and Africans into the islands, 
for the purpose of reducing the wages of the colourcMl population, 
and thus enabling themselves to cultivate their estates at as little 
expense as under the system of slavery. They have^ of late, been 
passing pretended vagrant acts, for the purpose of preventing the 
imported Asiatics and Africans from changing their place of resi- 
dence, and thus subjecting them to the restrictions and hardsMps of 
the state of slavery. 

The planters have also taxed the emancipated Negroes, for the 
purpose of raising funds to enable them to import fresh labourers 
from Asia and Africa without expense to themselves. Yes; they 
have taxed the poor Negroes to tiie extent of some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds^ to enable them to import fresh labourers to 
compete with them, and thus bring down their wagea They have 
robbed the poor Negroes of three or four pounds a year, in order to 
^caiae a ftutd to enaUe them to rob them of six or eight pounds a f 
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year more. And the Ari«tociftiB i>f H^ eomtry Imve iaxtd -4he 
people of Ghreat Britain and Ireland, the ^tarmng peeple, ta the ex- 
tent of many hundreds of thonsa&ds more, for the purpose tii mdfng 
the aristocratic planters of the West Indies in their schemes of op- 
pression and plunder. 

The Aristocrats of Great Britain, and the Aristocrats of the West 
India Islands, are at present in concert, it seems, for the purpose <^ 
establishing a modified system of slavery in the We»t Indies. 
Already the West India planters hare introduced the system of 
horse whipping in the management of the newly imported Asiatics 
and Africans. They are ui^ng them to labour under the tortures 
and terrors of the lash. A number of cases have already been 
brought before the authorities in Jamaica, of individuals who had 
suffered grievously from the use of the lash. Their bodies bore the 
marks of the tortures that had been inflicted upon them. 

It seems that Earl Grey, the present Colonial Secretary, and the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, which represents, of course, the views 
and feelings and interests of the aristocratic planters, are disposed, 
if the people of England will allow them, to re-establish slavery in 
that Island, after twenty millions of pounds, the hard earned wages of 
the working people of this country, have been paid to the Aristocrats 
as the price of Negro freedom in those islands. What the end of 
these things will be, it is hard to say. And I have so often seen 
iniquity triumph, and so frequently seen virtue and righteousness 
oppressed, — I have so often seen a good cause M\, and a bad cause 
succeed, — I have seen the advocates of aristocratic tyranny so fre- 
quently prevail, and the advocates of right and liberty so frequently 
overpowered, that I feel as if I scarcely dare cherish a strong hope, 
that the British and Colonial Aristocrats will be speedily checked 
and frustrated in their cruel and inhuman attempts. But all will 
depend on the zeal and energy, — the determination and persever- 
ance, ^ith which the people of Great Britain may oppose the plans 
of the Aristocrats, and call for justice to the coloured population of 
the West Indies.. 

But the Government of the Colonies will never be such as to prove 
a blessing, either to the coloured population, or to the labouring 
lopulation generally, until the general Government of the kingdom 
18 reformed. We shall never see justice done to the Colonies and 
the colonists, — we shall never see the Colonies so prosperous and 
happy as they might be, and as in reason they ought to be, till we 
have broken and annihilated the power of our aristocrats, and placed 
the Government of the Empire in the hands of the intelligent and 
virtuous part of the community. 

My heart grieves when I think of the infinite amount of rich, pro- 
ductive lands which we have in the Colonies, and of the infinite 
amount of want and wretchedness which we have in our own 
country. We have land sufficient in our Colonies to enrich the 
whole labouring population of Great Britain and Ireland. And the 
labouring population in Great Britain and Ireland would, in geWRraS, 
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penrseetitont, «ad iiy ^ hsrd^pB tad nfBeties of Ms ocndilimi, hb- 
at I«nr& retnetM his prhtcipleB, or lAgmtd a doeutteaol H the cffiM^^ 
thAt 'm tKtik did ftof go Ttnittd the «&&,— that the eartih irwHie 
^^entre of the onirene, and Tesndned at veal. It is «dd, tiist alter 
signing the dotnomeot he t»ld, in «n Hnder tene, t« one «f ^le tl> 
tendsnts who ims BoxnewhatfHendlT to him, " It -does m^ve, thmigli/ 

In signing iMn recantation, <Mileo ^d wrong. He mflniftsleil' 
a deficiency of finaness. But the eflMs of inkpriflonttent'«ai ^&» 
hnman eon«tltiition, — ^the effects of imprisoiunent on the powers 
both of body «nd mind, we terriMy injvrioviB. Some say that ftroe 
may make hypocrites, but can never ^dnoige men'te mnde. ^Fhier 
sentiment has been so often repeated, that men in general are dis- 
posed to regard it as true. For myself^ I question its truth. I be- 
lieve that imprisonment can chattge people's minds. It can even 
drive men msHl, in laet. It can. derange the wiiole hoBUA systom. 
It can not oaSy chaise people's minds on one or a few particular 
points^ but on all It can perfectly digable men from forming or re- 
tainiog a rational judgment on any subject whatever. 

Imprisonment can change people's minds. It can urge npon 
men's attention one class of oonsiderations with such tremendons 
force, and it can so completely annihilate o^ier considerations of an 
cppo^iie character, as to make men change their judgments, retrwst 
their farmer statements, recant their former ereeds, withont aiiy 
hy poorisy whaterer. In short, imprieoaatent eaa concert peopled 
miads fiWa truth toermr, and perhaps from error to txsth, as inll 
as make mm hypoeritei. 

IWror and iortue ha^ a tiemendotts pown*. neoeaiemen tiiai 
can resist their influence. There are men of more than cominoft 
firmness^ — ^men of airoag^ of iron nerves, and of adamant conststu- 
tionsL— men on whom external influences have very little power— men 
that have such an amount of inward strength, and such an amount of 
the power of endurance, as to defy for ever and utterly all that craft 
or cruelty, all &at scorn, wiath^ or political malignity can inflict; 
but men of this description are exceedingly rare. The great mj^o- 
Tity <^ men are not only moved, but really changed by terror and 
toriare. The men thai speak of torture and t^ror, of imprisonment 
and pemeoation, aa Hght aialters, have never eaamiaMii them. They 
are persons who speak not from experience, tat on the antbarity or 
others, who spoke on the authority of others again, or sp^o on the 
authority of some smart writer or pablk flpeaker^ whose repatation 
caused a flippant error to pass for a substantial truth. It does noi 
appear however, that Gkbllleo had been so £eu- Influenced by torture 
or by terror as entirely to change bis opinions. Terror and torture 
did not change his judgment, but it broke his spirit, and bent him 
to a rduotantabd wanatoral mbnuMloB. 

We are sorry that he did not set an example of patient eadurancctp 
^nd unconquerable adherence to the truth. But we know not what 
was the strength of his constitution. We know not what was tSie 
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fierce of^tiid infloenoes exerted tm that con^titation : we "know ac 
thereforo the amount of his guilt or fitultineas in yieldinjg^ to th 
will of his persecutora. We know not, in fiict, whether his recai 
tation was in truth a weakness or a crime, a sin or a misfortoizd 
God alone can settle that point But we do know thisy that Ms per 
aeeutors did wrong. And though we cannot say what excuse erec 
they might have for their conduct towards the philosopher, we dc 
know that persecution is a grievous evil, — that persecutors are th: 
enenues of truth and righteousness, and that we, as far as we aro 
abloi ought to employ our powers to convert all persecators to 
tolerant principles and proceedings, and to bring peraecntum iiseli 
to a. full and everlasting end. 



Peace. 

The Peace Society appears to be doing very little. Princi- 
ples friendly to peace are nevertheless making their way in 
society. War is not near so popular as it was some years ago. 
Many who laughed at the attempts of philanthropists to pro- 
mote peace some years ago> look on such attempts now with 
respect and approbation. The wish for peace is spreading 
among the nations of thie Continent, as well as in iingland. 
War, IS regarded with increased abhorrence. Even Grovem- 
ments themselves are beginning to feel that war is not to be 
iudulp^ed in, except in cases of the greatest extremity. It Is 
astonishing how truth and reason make their way in the 
worlds notwithstanding the opposition they hare to meet 
With. 

We wish the London Peace Society was more worthy of its 
object. We wish its agents were abler and more efiectire 
men. We wish its publications had more life and energ)'. 
But the friends of peace must not depend on the Peace Society. 
More good has been done in the cause of peace by individual, 
unhired lecturers^ than by all the labours of the Peace 
Societies ^ut together. The Peace Society may have its use ; , 
but the triumph of Peace will be owing, when it cornea^ to the ' 
labours of individuals* I 

The People ; a weekly publication, price Id., exposing the j 
iniquities and cruelties of aristocratic tyranny, and unfolding and 
advocating the principles of a just and rational Democncj. 
Twenty-six numbers are now out. 

Todd*8 Student's Guide, or Student's Manual, Is. Ckth bds. 

Every Man his own Doctor, or the Cold Water Cure. 
Is. cloth boards; 8d. stitched. 
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